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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E  following  account  of  the  Druids  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
derived  from  remarks  made  on  the  remains  of  ancient 
cufloms  and  manners  in  the  Highlands,  or  on  fome  expreflions 
and  idioms  fall  ufed  in  the  Galic  language.  With  thefe,  the  ac- 
counts given  of  this  order  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are 
compared,  fo  as  to  reflect  mutual  light  on  each  other,  and  lead  us 
to  a  true  judgment  of  the  character  of  the  Druids. 

The  Dilfertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  Oflian's  Poems  is  like- 
wife  derived,  in  fome  meafure,  from  obfervations  on  the  language 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Highlanders.  Thefe  obfervations,  it  is  hoped, 
will  corroborate  all  the  weighty  arguments  offered  on  this  fub- 
ject  by  the  elegant  writer  of  the  Critical  Differ  tat  ion,  and  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  Sketches  of  Man. 

A  particular  account  of  the  Collection  of  Poems  is  prefixed  to 
them  ;  and  many  fpecimens  of  the  original  are  given  in  the  courfe 
of  the  notes.  But  as  the  Editor  was  apprehenfive  of  encumbering 
the  book  with  a  language  which  only  a  few  readers  would  under- 
ftand,  thefe  fpecimens  are  not  only  contracted,  but  alfo  printed  on 
fo  fmall  a  letter,  that  they  muft  appear  greatly  to  the  difadvantage. 
From  thefe,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  from  the  tranflation 
and  notes,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  of  the  Ori- 
ginal, of  which  many  requeft  the  publication.  At  their  defire, 
the  tranflator  is  ready  to  prepare  it  for  the  prefs,  in  as  correct  a 
form  as  poflible,  if  he  is  encouraged  to  it  either  by  fubfcription  or 
otherwife.    On  a  proper  type  and  paper,  he  fuppofes  it  might  make 
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a  volume,  that  could  be  furnifhed  in  boards  at  fix  (hillings. 
Such  as  may  choofe  to  favour  this  undertaking,  are  requefted  to 
fend  their  fubfcriptions  to  Mr  Elliot  in  Edinburgh,  or  Mr  Cadell 
in  London,  within  fix  months.  If  there  is  not  by  that  time  a 
fufficient  number  to  defray  the  trouble  and  expence  of  fuch  a 
publication,  the  tranflator  (hall  have  at  leaft  die  fatisfaclion  of  ha- 
ving done  all  in  his  power  to  preferve  thefe  remains  of  antiquity.— 
He  is  fenfible,  that,  from  the  few  fpecimens  that  are  given  of  the 
Galic,  the  tranflation  will  appear  to  fink  far  below  the  beauty  and 
fublimity  of  the  original.  Still,  however,  he  hopes,  that  it  re- 
tains many  of  thofe  charms,  which,  in  their  native  drefs,  have 
pleafed  and  ravifhed  for  many  centuries.  But,  whatever  recep- 
tion thefe  pieces  may  meet  with  from  the  public  in  their  prefent 
form,  the  tranflator  fhall  reckon  himfelf  much  honoured  by  the 
approbation  and  encouragement  which  fome  of  the  firfl  judges  of 
poetical  compofition  have  been  already  pleafed  to  bellow  upon 
them. 
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HISTORY 

O  F    T  H  E 

DRUIDS, 

PARTICULARLY  OF  THOSE  OF 

CALEDONIA. 

CHAP.      I. 

Of  the  EftabViJhment  of  the  Druids,  and  of  their  different  Orders. 

THAT  the  antiquities  of  our  own  country  are  too  much  ne- 
glected, whilft  thofe  of  other  nations  are  eagerly  and  pain- 
fully inquired  into,  is  an  evil  that  has  been  long  and  generally 
complained  of.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  we  have 
greater  reafon  to  lament  this  inattention  of  antiquaries  to  our  own 
hiftory,  than  in  their  almoft  total  filence  concerning  the  Druids. 
This  order  of  men,  if  we  confider  their  antiquity,  extent,  and  du- 
ration, with  the  vaft  authority  and  learning  which  they  were  ma- 
ilers of,  ought  to  have  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 

A  kind. 
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kind.  And  yet  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages  might  include  all  that 
is  faid  of  them  by  ancient  or  modern  hiftorians.  As  the  Celtic 
philofophy  was  one-of  the  parents  of  the  Grecian*,  wc  may  judge^ 
from  this  circumftance  alone,  that  its  profefTors  deferved  a  better 
fate;  and  mayjuflly  regret,  that  more  pains  have  not  been  taken 
to  refcue  its  Platos  and  its  Homers  from  that  oblivion  into  which 
they  fell. 

The  order  of  the  Druids  is  now  too  long -extinct  to  fpeak  of  it 
with  all  the  certainty  and  precifion  that  might  be  wiflied  for.  The 
hiftorians  of  thofe  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  did  not  rile 
early  enough  to  mark  down  any  fketches  of  this  phenomenon,  be- 
fore it  difappeared  ;  and  thofe  of  other  countries  faw  it  at  too  great 
a  diftance,  to  make  any  accurate  obfervations  upon  it.  All  that 
they  have  done  ferves  only  to  excite  our  curiofity  without  fatisfy- 
ing  it,  and  to  make  us  regret  the  want  of  a  hiftory  which  feems  to 
have  been  replete  with  inftruction  and  entertainment. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  misfortunes,  we  have  ftilt  accefs  to 
another  fource,  from  which  we  may  derive,  on  this  head,  no  in- 
conhderable  degree  of  information.  As  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  preferved  them  from  being  ever  fubju- 
gated  to  any  foreign  power,  they  retained  their  ancient  religion  in 
a  pure  and  unadulterated  flate,  longer  than  any  other  country 
around  them.  The  Romans  carried  their  gods  as  far  as  they  did 
their  eagle  ;  but  were  not  able  to  extend  the  one  or  the  other  over 
the  mountains  of  Caledonia.  Ever  till  the  introduction  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  thefe  retained  their  religious  eftablifhment  in  its  primitive 
fimplicity.     They  were  flrangers  to  thofe  legions  of  idols  which 

every 
*  Diog.  Laert.  in  procem. 
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every  where  elle  had  been  mixed  with  it.  Here  were  raifed  to 
them  no  altars ;  here  were  offered  to  them  no  facrifices.  From 
thefe  circumftances,  and  from  the  language  which  the  Druids 
fpoke  being  iiill  ufed  in  this  country,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  its 
exprefllons  and  idioms,  as  well  as  in  the  cufloms  of  the  people,  furer 
traces  to  guide  us  to  a  right  notion  of  the  Druidical  religion  than 
can  be  found  in  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  wrote  often 
from  prejudice  f,  or  from  hearfay,  and  who,  at  the  bed,  could 
know  but  very  little  of  a  religion  of  which  the  firft  maxim  was  to 
conceal- its  tenets  from  {lrangers|.  Of  thefe  fketches  or  outlines, 
however,  which  ancient  authors  have  drawn  of  Druidifm,  though 
with  a  light  and  carelefs  pencil,  we  mail  retain  as  many  as  poffible, 
and  fearch  the  language  and  cuftoms  of  the  country  for  fome  ma- 
terials which  may  help  to  give  the  piece  a  more  diftinct  colour- 
ing. 

The  religion  of  the  Druids  is  allowed  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
antiquity  with  that  of  the  Magi  of  Perfia,  Brachmans  of  India,  and 
Chaldees  of  Babylon  and  Aflyria*".  Between  the  tenets  of  all  thefe 
fects,  in  their  earlieft  and  moil  genuine  Rate,  there  feems  to  have 
been  fuch  conformity  as  plainly  evinces  that  they  all  fprung  from 
the  fame  common  root,  the  religion  of  Noah  and  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians. Wherever  the  Celtic  tribes,  or  poflerity  of  Japhet,  migrated, 
they  carried  this  religion  along  with  them ;  fo  that  it  was  of  the 
fame  extent  with  their  dominions.     According  to  the  lowefi  cal- 

A  2  culations, 

f  Vid.  int.  al.  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  1. 1.  thefe  oaths  recorded  by  Selden  in  Proleg. 

J  To  this  they  were  bound  by  oath  at  de  Dis  Syris,  and  by  El.  Sched.  de  Dis 

their  admiflion,  a  ceremony  common  to  Germ.   Syntag.  2.  c.  16. 

them  with  many  other  ancient  feels.  The  *  O'ig-  contr.  Celf.  1.   5.      Lacfit.  in 

reader  may  fee  a  curious  form  of  one  of  procem.     Clem.  Alex.  &c. 
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dilations,  thefe  reached  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic  fea  "j\  A  more  minute  difquifition 
into  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the  Druidical  religion  might  lead 
us  too  far  out  of  our  way,  without  giving  vis  any  profpect  of  having 
thefe  points  precifely  afcertained  J.  We  ihall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  that  order  of  men  who  prefided  over 
this  religion,  and  whofe  hiftory  may  give  us  the  cleareft  infight  into 
that  religion  which  they  did  profefs. 

The  Druids,  who  were  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the  Celts, 
had  their  name  from  the  word  druidhy  which  in  their  own  lan- 
guage fignifies  -wife  men;  and  is  ftill  the  Galic  term  for  natural 
philofophers,  or  magicians  *.     It  feems  to  have  the  fame  import 

with 


t  Anc.  Un.  Hift.  vol.  ii.  c  12. 

%  With  regard  to  Csefar's  afiertion  that 
Druidifm  had  its  firft  rife  in  Britain,  it 
can  only  be  a  conjedture  founded  on  the 
high  eftimation  in  which  the  Britifh 
Druids  were  then  held,  and  on  the  con- 
courfe  of  difciples  which  flocked  to  them 
from  all  quarters,  to  learn  the  myfteries 
of  a  religion  which  had  retained  its  pu- 
rity in  Britain  longer  than  any  where  elfe, 
as  the  country  was  later  of  being  con- 
quered, and  did  not  fo  readily  open  its 
bofom  to  the  divinities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Caefar  might  naturally  think 
the  religion  of  Britain  to  have  no  extract, 
when  he  fuppofed  its  inhabitants  to  have 
110  origin. 

If  we  could  rely  on  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  affirm,  that  the  Druids  lived 
in  the  town  of  Dreux  (or  Drui'ach,  the 
field  of  the  Druids)  in  Chartrain,  as  early 
as  the  year  410  after  the  flood,  it  might 


bring  us  very  near  the  sera  of  its  com- 
mencement in  this  ifland.  Ferrar.  Lex. 
Topogr.  in  verb.  Dreux,  vel  Drocum. 

Some  have  alfo  fuppofed  that  Orpheus, 
who  failed  on  the  Argonautic  expedition 
about  the  year  1263  before  the  Chriftian 
ara,  had  acquired  fome  of  that  mytho- 
logy, which  he  imported  into  Greece, 
from  the  Britifh  and  Gaulifh  Druids,  as  it 
appears  he  vifited  fome  of  thefe  coun- 
tries at  that  time;  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
with  others,  that  the  Argonautica  were 
wrote  by  the  later  Orpheus  of  Crotona. 

*  The  common  derivation  given  olDruid 
has  been  from  j?„f  an  oak.  This  was  per- 
haps a  natural  thought  to  fuch  as  were •■ 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than 
with  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  but  they  fhould 
confider,  that  the  Druids  had  probably 
their  name  before  the  Greek  language  (of 
which  a  part  is  derived  from  the  Celtic) 
had  exifted. 
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with  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  Magi,  who,  like  the  Druids  and 
many  other  religious  feels  f,  united  the  character  of  the  philofo- 
pher  and  the  divine,  and  made  both  fciences  one  and  the  fame  pro- 
feflion.  The  religious  creed  and  worfhip  of  men  were,  in  the  firft 
ages,  fo  fimple,  as  to  allow  the  priefts  to  turn  their  chief  thoughts 
to  the  ihidy  of  natural  philofophy,  which  they  always  preffed  in 
to  their  fervice,  either  to  promote  their  own  ends,  or  thofe  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  feet  of  the  Druids  was  very  complex.  With  that  clafs  of 
men  who  were  properly  called  Druids,  it  alfo  comprehended  the 
Bards,  Semiachai,  and  Eubages,  who  were  all  fubject  to  an  Arch- 
druid,  or  fupreme  Pontiff^.  Thefe  different  claffes  of  the  Druid*- 
ical  prieflhood  feem  to  have  been  all  fubordinate  to  each  other,  and 
as  it  were  fo  many  gradations  by  which  the  Druids  afcended  to 
their  eminence  of  knowledge  and  authority.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  religion,  before  they  could  be  initiated  into  the  higher  myfte- 
ries,  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs  through  the  other  inferior  orders,  the 
education  of  the  one  ftill  qualifying  them  for  entering  into  the 
other.  Of  thefe  ranks  the  Eubages,  or  Eubates,  feem  to  have 
been  the  loweft.  What  this  order  were,  it  is  difficult  precifely  to 
determine.  In  hiflory  their  character  is  not  diftinctly  marked, 
and  in  tradition  it  is  left  equally  vague.  Some  have  fuppofed  them 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Fates  and  Ouates ;  which  are  manifeftly 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Celtic  Faidh,  or  prophet.  But 
this  opinion  we  have  fome  reafon  to  doubt.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  name  and  charac- 
ter 

f  Laert.  Prooem.  Seg.  1.&6. — Philofophi  Egyptiorum  Hierophantse  et  Prophets- 
lb.  not.  Caufab.  %  lb.    Strab.  1.  4.-     Csf  1.  4.     Am.  Marcel.  1.  1 5.  &c 
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ter  of  a  prophet  to  miftake  it  fo  far,  if  it  had  been  what  they 
meant  to  exprefs  by  Eubages.  And  the  Druids,  efpecially,  were  by 
much  too.jealous  to  devolve  a  privilege  fo  very  honourable,  as  the 
prefcience  of  future  events,  upon  an  inferior  clafs  of. men,  as  thefe 
undoubtedly  were  f:  Nay,  they  feem  not  only  to  have  been  infe- 
rior to  the  Druids,  but  alio  to  the  Bards  J.  Marcellinus,  indeed,  fays, 
that  "  they  fearched  into  the  fublimeft  properties  of  nature."  But 
probably  this  might  be  with  a  view  to  open  and  enlarge  their  minds, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  offices  of  fuch  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  thofe  of  either  the  Bards  or  Druids.  If  to  this  we  add, 
what  feems  to  be  the  moft  obvious  etymology  of  the  name,  we  may 
perhaps  have  the  true  notion  of  the  Eubages,  though  we  dare  not 
offer  it  as  decifive.  Dca  or  deu  'phai/Ic,  which  in  the  oblique  cafes 
founds  ! 'eu-imi/le,  would  readily  be  pronounced  by  a  ftranger  cu- 
bage, or,  with  a  proper  termination,  eubages.  Now  this  word  in 
the  Celtic,  fignifies  good  or  promifmg  youths ;  fuch  as  the  Druids, 
who  had  the  whole  management  and  education  of  the  young,  would 
naturally  direct  to  the  moft  important  offices,  which,  without  any 
refpect  to  family  or  tribe,  were  always  given  to  the  moft  worthy. 

Nor  was  merit  lefs  neceffary  to  the  advancement,  than  to  the 
firft  admiffion,  of  every  probationer  for  thefe  facred  orders.  On 
the  application  which  they  gave  to  ftudy,  and  the  proficiency  which 
they  made  in  fcience,  it  entirely  depended,  when,  or  whether,  they 
mould  be  raifed  to  the  ftation  of  Sennachai.  Thefe,  according  to 
tradition,  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  *,  were  the  chronologers, 


■\  Strab.  1.  4.     Am.  Marcel.  1. 15.  of  Laertius,  and  the  Semnones  and  Sen- 

X  SeeAnc.Un.Hift.  fol.  vol.  vii.p.365.  nani  that  we  read  of  in  fome  other  au- 

*  From  fennachas,  "  genealogy  or  hi-  thors  who  treat  of  the  religious  orders 

ilory."     Thefe  were  probably  the  St^mSwi  of  the  Celts. 
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genealogiils,  and  hiftorians  of  the  Celtic  nation.  When  the  mind 
was  thus  expanded  by  an  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  and  the  me- 
mory ftored  with  an  ample  fund  of  ufcful  knowledge,  the  proba- 
tioners would  be  advanced  to  the  degree  or  clafs  of  Bards,  if  they 
were  found  to  have  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  to  be  irreproachable 
in  their  moral  character. 

The- province  of  the  bards  was  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of  he- 
voes,  and  to  immortalize  their  name  in  their  fongs.  By  repeating 
thefe  conftantly  at  their  entertainments,  and  fetting  them  off  with 
all  the  charms  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  they  excited  in 
the  minds  of  their  hearers  a  love  of  virtue,  a  thirft  of  glory,  and 
an  enthufiafm  for  fame,  which  now  we  can  fcarce  have  any  con- 
ception off.  They  alfo  accompanied  the  warriors  to  the  field  of 
battle  *,  that  they  might  animate  them,  during  the  action,  with 
fuch  fongs  as  were  calculated  to  roufe  their  fpirits,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  intrepidity  and  contempt  of  death ;  and  that  they  might 
be  eye-witnefles  of  their  behaviour,  and  know  what  degree  of 
praife  it  merited  in  the  fong  %.  So  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  this  clafs  of  men  was  held,  and  fuch  was  the  refpect  paid 
to  the  mufes  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  that  we  are  told  the  interpofition 
of  a  bard  could  ftop,  at  once,  a  whole  army  in  the  very  ardour 
of  fighting  f.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Druids  became  extinct,  that 
the  bards,  furviving  every  check  under  which  they  were  held  by 
that  fuperior  order,  forfeited  this  high  efteem,  by  conferring  praife 
or  cenfure  where  it  was  not  due,  as  either  interelt  fwayed,  or  paf- 

fion 

f  Dio.  Sicul.  1.  5.  &  1.  6.  c.  9.      Lucan.  i.  447.     Am.  Marcel.  I.  15.  *  Pau- 

fan.  inPhoc.  Tacit,  annal.  1.  14.  c.  30.  %  Torfreus  in  Oread,  prxf.  f  Diod. 
Sicul.  1.  6.  c.  9. 
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fion  influenced  them.  Whilft  the  Druids  fubfifted,  the  character 
as  well  as  capacity  of  the  bards  muft  have  been  well  tried,  and  long 
approved,  before  they  were  permitted  to  enter  upon  an  office  of 
fuch  importance  to  the  public,  as  that  which  they  filled.  It  like- 
wife  depended  xipon  their  ftill  maintaining  and  improving  that 
character,  whether  they  fhould  ever  be  raifed  to  that  coveted  ftation 
above  them,  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  their  ambition 
during  a  courfe  of  perhaps  twenty  years  previous  ftudy  and  pro- 
bation $. 

As  they  were  only  the  worthieft  who  would  be  allowed  to  reach 
this  eminence,  and  as  their  life  would  be  then  far  advanced,  and 
their  habits  of  virtue,  by  long  practice,  well  confirmed,  there  was 
every  reafon  to  expect  from  the  Druids  a  continuance  of  their  good 
behaviour.  Nothing  but  this  could  fecure  to  them  either  their  office 
or  refpect.  But  what  would  help  mod  to  keep  their  attention  to  cha- 
racter always  awake  was,  that  the  Arch-druid  was  chofen,  by  the 
majority  of  voices,  from  the  worthieft  of  their  number  §.  The 
hope  of  attaining,  one  day,  to  this  honour,  would  help  to  infpire 
them  conftandy  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  and  to  diftin- 
guilh  themfelves  by  the  practice  of  every  noble  and  amiable  virtue. 
To  the  Arch-Druid,  as  to  an  infallible  oracle,  all  doubtful  and 
controverted  cafes  were  referred.  He  had  the  calling  voice  in  all 
their  aflemblies,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  his   decifion  f. 

The 

%  Caef.  1.  6.  §  lb.  fhip,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 

f  The  Arch-Druid  was  called  in  Galic  proverb  : 
by  the  name  of  Coibhi,  or  Coibhi'  Druidh-         "  Ge  fagus  clach  do  lar 
Vid.   Dr.    M'Pherfon's   Diflert.  XIX.—         "  'S  faigfe  na  fin  cabhair  Choibhi." 
The  veneration  in  which  his  character         «  The  ftone  is  not  fo  near  the  earth  as 

was   held,   and  the  firm  reliance  which  the  help  of  Coivi  is  to  thofe  who  need  his 

men  had  upon  his  afliftance  and  friend-  aid." 
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The  province  of  the  Druids,  properly  fo  called,  was  religion. 
Of  this  they  were  fo  remarkably  jealous,  that  no  kind  of  worihip 
could  be  performed,  nor  any  facrifice  public  or  private  offered, 
without  their  prefence  and  appointment  *.  Nor  was  this  all :  for* 
as  we  ihall  fee  in  the  fequel,  they  managed  matters  fo  dexteroufly, 
that  they  engroffed  all  power,  civil  as  well  as  religious  ;  infomucht 
that  no  bufinefs  whatever,  of  any  moment,  could  be  done  without 
their  concurrence.  Under  the  character  of  either  priefls,  magi- 
flrates,  philofophers,  or  phyficians,  they  took  every  thing  under 
their  cognizance.  This  vail  authority,  with  the  other  privileges 
and  immunities  annexed  to  the  office,  rendered  it  an  objec~l  of 
ambition  to  many  of  the  mofl  diftinguifhed  families,  and  moft  a- 
fpiring  geniufes.  What  thefe  privileges  were  we  fhall  briefly  men- 
tion; and  then  confider  the  Druids  under  each  of  their  characters, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  juft  now  mentioned. 

The  Druids  and  their  difciples  were  exeemed  from  all  taxes  and 
tribute,  and  even  from  war  if  they  chofe  it  f.  The  magiftrates  of 
every  city  were  annually  chofen  by  them  ;  the  youth  from  their 
infancy  were  educated  and  formed  by  them ;  the  kings  themfelves 
were  their  miniflers,  and  could  not,  without  their  confent,  declare 
peace  or  war,  nor  fo  much  as  call  a  council.  The  Druids  in  facT: 
were  the  kings,  and  thofe  who  bore  that  name  but  the  execvitioners 
of  their  fentence  t_.  The  firfl  had  all  the  power,  the  latter  all  the 
odium  of  fovereignty.  They  allowed  him,  we  are  told  *,  a  pre- 
cedence in  matters  of  no  real  importance  ;  fuch  as  the  privilege  of 
wearing  feven  colours  in  his  breacan  or  fagum,  while  they  them- 

B  felves 

*  Caef.  1.  6.     Strab.  1.  4.  f  Lucan.  1.  1.     Caef.  I.  6.  t  Tac.  Germ.  c.  11. 

Caef.  1.  7.      Dio.  Chryf.  Orat.  49.     Amm.  Marcel.  1.  15.      Dio.Sicul.  1.  6.  c.  9.  &C. 
*  See  Toland's  Lett,  on  the  Druids. 
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felves  were  fatisfied  with  fix.  But  people  feldom  grudge  to  bow  the 
knee  before  idols  of  their  own  erecting.  And  even  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, of  no  more  than  imaginary  confequence,  the  Druids  were  not 
fo  far  fhort  of  the  king,  as  they  were  beyond  all  others.  Perfons 
of  the  greateft  quality  were  allowed  but  four  colours  in  their  robe  ; 
and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  flill  fewer.  In  the  reft  of 
their  drefs,  as  well  as  in  this,  the  Drviids  afTumed  fome  diftinguiih- 
ing  peculiarity.  They  wore  long  habits  which  reached  to  the  heel  f, 
whilft  that  of  others  came  only  to  the  knee.  They  wore  their  hair 
fhort,  whilft  that  of  others  was  long  ;  and  their  beard  long,  whilft 
that  of  others,  except  their  upper-lip,  was  generally  fhort.  They 
wore  in  their  hand  a  white  wand,  called  JJatan  dru'i'eacbd,  or  ma- 
gic wand ;  with  an  egg,  or  amulet  of  an  oval  fhape,  incafed  in 
gold,  about  their  neck,  and  a  white  furplice  over  their  fhoulders, 
efpecially  when  they  officiated  *.  Thus,  no  perfon  could  caft  his 
eye  upon  a  Druid  without  being  ftruck  with  fome  badge  of  his  of- 
fice, which  put  hirn  in  mind  of  his  diftinclion,  and  challenged  re- 
verence to  it. 

Considering  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Druids,  we  may 
well  fuppofe  their  revenue  was  confiderable,  though  we  cannot  af- 
certain  it.  Their  number  and  rank  would  require  it  to  be  large, 
and  their  authority  would  enable  them  to  make  it  fo.  Indeed, 
ftriclly  fpeaking,  every  thing  was  in  their  own  power ;  and  the 
people  may  be  faid  to  have  received  their  allowance  from  their  hand, 
rather  than  they  from  the  hand  of  the  people.  Of  the  modera- 
tion 

f  Vid.  Himer.  de  Abar.  ap.  Photium.  were  of  a  pentagonal  fhape,  the  Druids 

*  Vid.  int.  al.  Caef.  et  Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44.  affe&ed  a  difference  and  diftin&ion  from 

Strabo,  1.  4. — Even  in  their  very  fhoes,  others.     Aventin.  Annal.  Boi.  1.  1.  ajr. 

or  fandals,  Much  confifted  of  *,vood,  and  El.  Schsd. 
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tion  of  the  Druids,  however,  and  of  the  mildnefs  with  which  they 
exercifed  their  fway,  we  need  no  other  evidence  than,  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  fubfifted.  Had  they  been  either  cruel  or 
oppreflive,  a  rough,  warlike,  and  unpolifhed  race  of  men  would 
not,  for  above  two  thoufand  years,  have  borne  with  them. 

This  moderation  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  if  we  confi- 
dcr,  that,  as  the  Druids  did  not  always  live  a  fingle  life,  the  defire 
of  aggrandizing  their  own  families  might  be  a  ftrong  temptation  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  it.  Some  ancient  authors  indeed  have  made 
celibacy  efTential  to  this  order  ;  probably  becaufe  a  great  many, 
from  their  love  to  abftracted  fludy  and  contemplation,  preferred 
it.  But  in  this  country,  at  leaft,  and  in  Ireland,  if  we  can  give  any 
faith  to  our  traditions  and  our  poems,  they  thought  the  conjugal 
flate  neither  unlawful  nor  vincreditable  f. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  obfervations  upon  the  order  and 
inftitution  of  the  Druids,  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  take  a  more  par- 
ticular view  of  them,  under  each  of  thofe  characters  or  offices  with 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  inverted. 


f  See  Offian's  poem  of  Dargo,  the  fin  nothing  concerning  them.    Nor  is  it  un- 

ef  the  Druid,  in  the  following  Collection;  likely,  that  thecuftom  of  giving  the  name 

and  feveral  inftances  in  Toland's  Mifcell.  of  the  Druids  fometimes  a  mafculine  and 

P-  55*  fometimes  a  feminine  termination,  might 

It  is  probable   the  Druideffes,  which  fomewhat  multiply  the  number  of  thefe 

fome  hiftorians  fpeak  of,  have  been,  ge-  Druidefles ;  the  Druidcs  and  the  Druidx 

nerally,  no  other  than  the  wives  of  the  being  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  the  male 

Druids,  as  tradition  hath  handed  down  and  female  of  this  order. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Druids,  corjidcrcd  as  PricJIs ;  ivitb  an  account  of  their  religious 
Faith  and  Worjhip. 

IT  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was 
derived  from  Noah.  We  fhould  therefore  expect  to  find  in  it 
that  fimplicity  which  diftinguifhed  the  patriarchial  faith  and  wor- 
fh'ip.  One  God,  no  temple,  no  image,  an  altar  of  either  turf  or 
(lone,  an  offering  from  the  increafe  of  the  fold  or  of  the  field,  ac- 
companied with  a  pure  heart  and  clean  hands,  are  the  features  that 
Ihould  be  mod  confpicuous  in  fuch  a  parent's  offspring.  It  muff 
be  confeffed,  however,  that  the  few  fketches  which  are  given  us  of 
Druidifm  are  far  from  anfwering  this  defcription.  But  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  fault  of  thofe  who  drew  the  picture,  and  who,  from 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  original,  or  from  their  preju- 
dice againft  it,  might  be  difpofed  to  give  rather  an  ugly,  than  a 
real  likenefs.  A  fond  partiality  for  their  own  religion,  a  contempt 
as  well  as  ignorance  of  that  of  the  Druids,  and  a  fixed  averfion  to 
thofe  nations  among  whom  it  prevailed,  has  evidently  milled,  in 
this  cafe,  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  *.  The  worfl  of 
their  own  religion  is  what  they  often  defcribe  inftead  of  this, 
which  was  not  greatly  corrupted  till  theirs  came  to  be  mingled 
with  it. 

That 

*  Vid.  Jofeph.  cont.  Apion.  1. 1 .— -Anc.  which  even  their  bitter  enemy  Tacitus  re- 

Un.  Hift.     Of  the  Cauls,    §  2. — In    the  futes.     Comp.  Plut.  Sympof.  1.  4.   cum 

fame  manner,  fome  of  them  have  alleged  Tac.  Hift.  1.  5.  C.  5- 

that  Bacchus  was  worfhipped  by  the  Jews,  *  Fez- 
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That  the  patriarchal  religion  remained  in  its  priftine  purity  a- 
mong  the  Druids,  for  feveral  ages,  we  may  eafily  believe.  The 
firft  corruptions  which  crept  into  it,  any  where,  were  probably 
fome  time  after  the  reign  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mercury  or  Teu- 
tat,  who  were  kings  of  the  Celts  much  about  the  time  of  Terah, 
Abraham,  and  Ifaac  *•.  The  hymns  or  fongs,  which,  according  to 
the  Celtic  manner,  celebrated  the  exploitsof  thofe  princes  after  their 
death,  might  lead  the  vulgar  by  degrees  to  pay  them  religious 
worfhip  and  adoration.  It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the  Celts,  as  we 
find  from  Oman,  not  only  to  rehearfe  thefe  poems  at  their  pviblic 
meetings,  but  even  to  repeat  them,  at  times,  over  the  tombs  of  the 
departed.  From  this  to  fuperftition,  the  transition  is  fhort  and  eafy. 
Accordingly,  Jupiter  was  worfhipped  in  Crete,  while  at  GnofTus  they 
could  Mill  point  out  his  tomb  f . 

What  greatly  helped  to  introduce  this  corruption  into  the  Celtic 
religion,  in  thofe  parts,  is  that  Cres,  the  fon  of  that  Jupiter,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Curetes  X  or  Druids,  in  that  country  at  the  time, 
and  became  after  his  father's  death  both  prieft  and  king  *.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  checking  thofe  extravagancies,  he  had  every  motive 
which  his  interefl  or  vanity  could  fuggeft  to  help  them  on.  Every 
mark  of  honour  conferred  upon  the  father,  would  naturally  pro- 
cure refpect  to  the  fon.  Perhaps  a  {lately  monument  which  had 
been  raifed  over  Jupiter's  tomb,  firft  induced  the  Druids  in  thofe 
parts  to  adopt  temples.  And  if  we  only  fuppofe  the  image  of  the 
dead  fet  up  in  this  monument,  the  floodgates  were  widely  opened 

to 

*  Pezron  Ant.  Celt.  c.  15,  &c.  ercifing  the  function  of  judges,  and  their 

■)-  Laclant.  1.  I.  c.  if.  fettling  of  controversies. 

%  The  Druids  had  the  name  of  Curetes t  *  Pezron,  c.  12. 

or  Coretich,  (peacemakers),  from  their  ex-  -f  Gen*- 
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to  that  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  which  had  infected  mod  other 
nations  before  it  feized  the  family  of  Japhet,  on  whom  his  father 
had  entailed  a  peculiar  blemng  "f\ 

We  are  not,  however  to  fuppofe,  that  countries  fo  remote  from 
Crete,  and  fo  little  interefled  in  the  princes  who  reigned  there,  as 
Britain  and  Gaul  were,  would  be  fo  ready  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
thofe  diflant  and  unknown  heroes.  Mankind,  in  general,  are  too 
tenacious  of  their  religion  to  admit  eafily  of  fuch  innovations,  at 
leaft  till  they  are  once  well  hackneyed  in  them.  The  Druids,  of 
thefe  parts  efpecially,  were  too  jealous  of  their  religious  rites  to 
fuffer  eafily  fuch  encroachments.  At  any  rate,  had  they  been  dif- 
pofed  to  deify  any  mortal  being,  they  could  find,  nearer  home,  he- 
roes to  whom  they  had  been  more  obliged,  or  whom  it  was  more 
their  intereft  to  flatter.  We  may  therefore,  on  very  good  grounds, 
affirm  with  feveral  learned  antiquaries,  that  the  Gaulifh  and  Bri- 
tilh  Druids  did  not  give  into  idolatry  and  polytheifin,  till  the  Ro- 
mans, after  their  conquefts,  had  conftrained  them  to  it.  Ancient 
authors,  indeed,  take  no  notice  of  this  circumftance.  They  ra- 
ther fpeak  of  the  Druids  of  even  thefe  countries  as  worfhipping  a 
multiplicity  of  deities,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  their  gods.  At 
this  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  as  it  was  natural  for  perfons  who  faw 
their  own  country  fwarm  with  divinities,  to  think  they  muft  be 
equally  numerous  in  other  nations.  It  were  eafy  to  fliew,  further, 
that  they  were  often  mifled,  not  more  by  this  prejudice,  than  by 
appearances.  Whenever  they  faw  any  ceremony  that  refembled 
any  religious  rite  which  they  were  acquainted  with  at  home,  they 
readily  concluded,  that  here  it  had  the  fame  object,  and  the  fame 

mean- 
f  Gen.  ix.  27. 
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meaning.  Thus,  if  hymns  were  fung  by  the  bards  over  a  hero's 
tomb,  they  would  infer  it  was  in  honour  of  fome  god,  whofe  name 
they  would  gather  from  fome  other  circumftance.  Or  if  a  perfon 
was  (truck  with  awe  on  hearing  the  Tarnamch  or  thunder,  and  there- 
by led  to  put  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  Deity,  the  Taranls  itfelf  would 
be  conftrued  to  be  the  object  of  their  worfhip. 

Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  many  heaps  of  Hones  confecrated 
to  Mercury*;  and  among  the  Latins,  there  were  numberlefs  rude 
pillars  confecrated  to  the  fame  divinity,  under  die  denomination  of 
Faumts.  In  Gaul  and  Britain,  nothing  was  more  freqvient  than 
heaps  and  pillars  exactly  fimilar  to  thefe ;  the  firft  being  monu- 
ments raifed  over  the  dead;  and  the  laft,  figns  of  memorable  events, 
or  altars  of  the  Druids.  But  a  Roman  foldier,  left  to  his  own  con- 
jecture, for  the  firft  maxim  of  their  religion  forbade  the  natives  to 
inftruct  him  on  this  head,  would  immediately  conclude,  that  they 
were,  as  in  his  own  country,  fymbols  of  Mercury.  Hence  we  are 
told,  that  Mercury  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Druidical  wor- 
fhip f .  The  Romans  would  likewife  fee  other  ceremonies  not  un- 
like thofe  performed  by  their  countrymen  to  Apollo  J,  from  which 
they  would  infer,  that  thefe  were  in  honour  of  the  fame  deity. 
They  faw  thefe  ceremonies  performed  on  heaps  which  the  natives 
called  cams ;  and  therefore  they  joined  the  epithet  of  Carneus  to  A- 
pollo§.     They  learnt  that  they  were  performed  to  a  Being  of  whom 

the 

*  Phurnut.  de  nat.  Deor.  c.  16.  gin.  The  great  attention  which  the  Celts 

f  Caef.  I.  6.  &c.  and  their  Druids  paid  to  mufie  and  poe- 

%  Vid.  Sil.  Ital.  1.  5.  v.  177.  Uy)  makes  it  probable,  that  the  laudable 

j  The  t*  Kaf.ua,  or  Carnean  games  of  cuftom  as  well  as  the  name  of  this  fefti- 

the  Greeks,   in  which  prizes  were  ad-  vaj  had  been  borrowed  from  them.    Vid- 

judged  to  the  bell   muficians  and  poets,  Plut.  in  Apophtheg. 

feem  alio  to  have  been  of  the  fame  ori-  *  The 
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the  grian  or  fun  was  confidered  as  the  fymbol ;  and  therefore  they 
likewife  gave  to  their  Apollo  the  title  of  Granmis,  and  thought  he 
was  certainly  the  fame  with  the  Beil  worfhipped  by  the  Druids. 
Thus  it  was  eafy,  if  men  judged  from  refemblances,  to  find  many 
a  Roman  divinity  in  Britain,  which,  in  fact,  the  natives  had  no 
knowledge  of  till  after  their  intercourfe  with  that  people. 

As  a  further  prefumption  that  polytheifm  did  not  prevail  in  thefe 
countries  till  after  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  Galic  or  Celtic  language,  there  is  no  word,  no  cuflom, 
no  allufion,  which  gives  the  lead  hint  of  any  of  thefe  pretended 
divinities.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  by  having  the 
Latin  word  dies  prefixed  to  them,  ihew  of  what  extract  they  are, 
and  how  late  they  have  been  imported.  That  there  is  no  hint  of 
the  names  of  any  of  thefe  divinities  in  the  Galic  language  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  abounds  with  numberlefs  allufions  to  the 
name  of  Bed,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  fupreme,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  fole,  object  of  their  worihip.  The  word  Beauti, 
of  which  Be'al  or  Be'il  is  but  the  quick  pronunciation  or  contrac- 
tion, fignifies  the  life  of  every  thing,  or  the  fource  of  all  beings  *. 
This  figurative  name,  fo  expreflive  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  fo- 
vereign  property  of  God,  feems  to  have  been  devifed  by  the  Druids, 
on  purpofe,  to  guard  againft  polytheifm  and  every  other  wrong 
and  mean  notion  of  the  Deity.  For  this  reafon,  the  word  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  generally  vifed  by  them  than  their  fimple 
name  for  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  Dia  or  Dbia  f,  the  fame 

with 

*  The  Tuifco  of  Germany,  or  Teutates     ings."   Dr.  Macpherfon's  Antiq.  Difiert. 

of  Gaul,  had  exattly  the  fame  meaning,     19.        . 

fignifying,  "  God  the'Father  of  all  be-         f  In  tne  oblique  cafes  it  has  De  and 

Dhc- 
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with  the  lab  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
the  common  name  by  which  he  was  expreiled  by  both  before  their 
reparation  at  Shinar. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  defignation  which  the  Druids 
gave  of  the  One  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all 
things,  the  idea  of  fuch  a  pure  Spirit  was  fllll  too  refined  for  the 
grofs  conceptions  of  the  vulgar.  "  They  went  forward,  and  could 
not  find  him;  and  backward,  but  could  not  perceive  him."  Some 
object  mud  therefore  be  found  to  reprefent  to  them  this  invifible 
Being.  For  this  purpofe  the  Druids  fix  upon  the  fun,  the  great 
reviver  of  nature,  as  the  propereft  emblem  of  Him  who  was  the 
life  of  every  thing;  being  the  moil  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  mod 
glorious  object,  which  their  eye  could  meet  with.  And  left  the 
vulgar,  who  have  always  been  prone  to  idolatry  and  fuperftition, 
fliould  terminate  their  worfhip  on  the  fun  itfelf,  inftead  of  that 
great  Being  whom  it  was  meant  to  fliadow  forth,  the  Druids  took 
care  that  its  very  name  %  which  intimated  that  it  was  no  more 
than  fire,  fhould  guard  them,  as  much  as  poflible,  againft  that  er- 
ror. That  it  always  did  fo,  we  cannot  fay.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  never  did  any  priefts  take  fo  much  care  as  the  Druids,  to  ufe 
fuch  divinity-terms  as  might  convey  clear  and  diitinct  ideas  of 
whatever  they  were  meant  to  fignify.  Every  term  in  their  reli- 
gion prefents  to  the  mind,  in  its  very  etymology,  fo  clear  and  ftvong 
a  light,  as  would  be  rather  darkened  than  explained  by  the  longeft 
theological  lecture. 

C  To 

Dhe.     Of  this,  the  Efus  or  Hefus,  faid  to  Latins  were  manifeflly  derived  from  it. 
have  been   worfhipped    by    the  Druids,  *  Crian,    or   Greine,    in    the    oblique 

feems   to  have  been  only  a  corruption  ;  cafes,  from  Gre  and  'heine,  the  nature  or 

and  the  ©'=c  and  Deiit  of  the  Greeks  and  ejjence  of  fire. 
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To  this  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Druids  either  acknowledged  or  worfhipped  any  other  deity  f, 
we  may  add  their  belief  of  an  evil  and  inferior  Daemon,  whofe 
conftant  ftudy  was  to  oppofe  and  counteract  the  defigns  of  the 
greateft  and  befl  Being.  In  all  nations,  the  difficulty  which  men 
found  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  the  tradition  of 
its  having  been  introduced  into  the  world  by  an  evil  fpirit,  ren- 
dered this  belief  pretty  univerfal.  The  particular  doctrine  of  the 
Druids  with  regard  to  this  being,  we  know  not,  as  nothing  is  now 
to  be  found  of  him  but  the  name.  This  is  ftill  ufed  in  the 
Galic  to  denote  the  Devil  ;  the  word  Diabhol  being  only  the  Latin 
Diabolus,  and  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  AibbiJTer  *  of  the 
Druids. 

No  article  of  faith  was  more  firmly  believed  and  inculcated  by 
the  Druids,  than  Fate  or  predeflination.  To  this  day  the  High- 
landers univerfally  apply  this  doctrine,  and  derive  from  it  on  mod 
occafions  a  confiderable  fhare  of  comfort.  Bbafiui  an  Dan  damb, 
"  fuch  a  thing  was  decreed  for  me,"  administers  to  the  confeience  a 
kind  of  opiate  under  many  a  bitter  reflection. 

The  Druids  further  held  the  immortality  of  the  foul  f ,  and  a 
ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifliments ;  in  either  of  which,  every 

perfon 

•)•  **  Unhus  autem  Deus  a  Celtis  co-  "  oppofer  of  the  befl:  being •"    or  rather 

lebatur,"    &c.  Vid.   El.  Scried,   de  Dis.  aibhi/2'er,"  deftioyer,"  from  Aibhijl,  "ruin 

German.  Syn.  i.  c.  12 — "  Hefus,  Tha-  or  deftru£tion."     Thus  Offian,  fpeaking 

ramis,  Belenus,  unus  tantummodo  Deus."  of  the  ruin   of   Lugar's    houfe,    in  the 

lb.  2.  26. — "  Unum  Deum,  fulgoris  effeo  poem  of  Cuthon,  fays 

torem,    Dominum    hujus    univerfi  Jolum  Ged'  tha  e'n  diugh  na  aibhijl  fhuair, 

agnofcunt."     Procop.  Goth.  1.  3.  Bha  e  uair  a  b'  aros  righ. 

*  The  analyfis  of  this  word  is  either 

Ai-tU-car  (tranfpofing  the  letters)  the  f  Am. Marcel.  1.  15.    Csf.  1.  6.  &c 
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perfon  was  to  have  that  retribution  which  his  good  or  bad  conduct 
in  life  defcrved.  In  this  futurity,  they  cloathed  the  foul  with  a 
fort  of  airy  vehicle,  or  lighter  body,  not  altogether  incapable  of 
pleafure  or  pain.  To  thefe  departed  beings  they  allowed,  in  their 
own  province  and  element,  a  confiderable  power ;  but  allowed 
them  little  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men. 

Of  the  immortality  of  the  fold  the  Druids  feem  to  have  had  a 
much  firmer  and  more  invariable  belief,  than  the  priefts  or  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  excepting  perhaps  a 
few  inflances,  might  be  faid  rather  to  wifli  and  hope,  than  fteadily 
to  believe  it.  Whereas  the  Druids,  by  conflantly  inculcating  this 
doctrine,  procured  to  it  not  only  a  vague  and  general,  but  a  fteady 
and  prevailing  faith,  in  all  the  parts  where  their  religion  prevailed. 
But  the  firmnefs  of  this  belief  among  the  Celtic  nations,  and  the 
influence  which  it  muft  have  had  upon  their  conduct,  will  better 
appear  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  fome  of  their  funeral  cuftoms. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  confider  what  were  the  ideas  which  they 
had  with  regard  to  this  future  ftate  of  happinefs  and  mifery. 

The  ftate  of  blifs,  into  which  the  fouls  of  good  and  brave  men 
were  flappofed  by  the  Druids  to  enter  immediately  after  their 
death,  was  called  Flatb-innis ;  which  fignifies,  the  ijland  of  the  brave 
or  virtuous,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Galic  to  denote  heaven. 
In  this  ifland  there  was  an  eternal  fpring,  and  an  immortal  youth. 
The  fun  fhed  always,  there,  its  kindeft  influence.  Gentle  breezes 
fanned  it,  and  ftreams  of  ever-equal  currents  watered  it.  The 
trees  were  alive  with  mufic,  and  bending  to  the  ground  with  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  face  of  nature,  always  unruffled  and  ferene,  dif- 
fufed  on  every  creature  happinefs,  and  wore  a  perpetual  fmile  of 

C  2  joy ; 
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joy;  whilft  the  inhabitants,  ft  rangers  to  every  thing  that  could  give 
pain,  enjoyed  one  eternal  fcene  of  calm  feftivity  and  gladnefs.  In 
ihort,  every  difagreeable  idea  was  removed  from  the  Druidical 
Flath-um'is,  and  no  property  was  wanting  to  it  which  could  re- 
commend a  Paradife.  Indeed  the  tradition  concerning  the  firft 
paradife,  which  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  Druidifm  would  be  frefli 
and  well  known,  might  be  the  model  on  which  they  formed  it  *. 

From  the  airy  halls  and  other  circumftances  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  Oman,  the  fituation  of  this  happy  place  feems  to  have 
been  in  fome  calm,  upper  region,  beyond  the  reach  of  every  evil 
which  infefts  this  lower  world.  This,  it  muft  be  allowed,  was  a 
far  more  agreeable  fite  for  it  than  that  fubterraneous  region  in 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  placed  their  Elyfian  fields.  However 
blefled  thofe  abodes  may  have  been  when  reached,  the  defcent  and 
entrance  to  them,  as  defcribed  in  the  hiftory  of  iEneas  and  UlyfTes, 


*  The  following  extract  of  an  ancient 
Galic  tale  relating  to  the  Celtic  paradife, 
audtranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,will  help- 
to  illuftrate  this  fubjedt. — "  The  IJle 
fpread  large  before  him  like  a  pleafing 
dream  of  the  foul ;  where  diftance  fades 
not  on  the  fight ;  where  nearnefs  fa- 
tigues not  the  eye.  It  had  its  gently-flo- 
ping  hills  of  green  ;  nor  did  they  whol- 
ly want  their  clouds  :  But  the  clouds  ware 
bright  and  tranfparent;  and  each  invol- 
ved in  its  bofom  the  fource  of  a  ftream; 
a  beauteous  ftream,  which  wandering 
down  the  deep,  was  like  the  faint  notes 
of  the  half-touched  harp  to  the  diftant 
ear.  The  valleys  were  open,  and  free  to 
the  ocean;  trees  loaded  with  leaves  which 
fcarcely  waved  to  the  light  breeze,  were 


fcattered  on  the  green  declivities  and  ri- 
fing  grounds.  The  rude  winds  walked 
not  on  the  mountain  ;  no  ftorm  took  its 
courfe  through  the  fky.  All  was  calm 
and  bright ;  the  pure  fun  of  autumn 
fhone  from  his  blue  flcy  on  the  fields.  He 
haftened  not  to  the  weft  for  repofe  ;  nor 
was  he  feen  to  rife  from  the  eaft.  He 
fits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  ob- 
liquely on  the  Noble  IJle~ 

In  each  valley  is  its  flow-moving  ftream. 
The  pure  waters  fwell  over  the  banks, 
yet  abftain  from  the  fields.  The  fhowers 
difturb  them  not ;  nor  are  they  leflened 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  On  the  rifing 
hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed — the 
high-roofed  dwellings  of  the  heroes  of  ■ 
old."     Introduc.  to  Hift,  of  Brit.  p.  185. 
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are  fo  full  of  horror,  that  the  heart  cannot,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, be  reconciled  to  them.  The  Dru'idical  Flainvis  had  in  it  no- 
thing of  this  forbidding  gloom.  The  paffage  to  it  was  fhort  and 
agreeable ;  and  the  foul,  if  it  had  no  crime  to  clog  it,  would  mount, 
with  joy  and  eafe,  to  this  its  native  element.  This  notion  of  hea- 
ven, as  it  rendered  death,  in  a  good  caufe,  rather  agreeable  than 
terrible,  muft  have  had  a  furprifing  effect  in  infpiring  the  Celtic 
tribes  with  courage  in  whatever  caufe  their  Druids  held  to  be  law- 
ful. Accordingly,  that  contempt  of  death  and  intrepidity  in  war, 
which  fo  remarkably  diflinguifhed  this  people,  is  generally  afcri- 
bed  to  this  caufe  J. 

The  Hell  of  the  Druids  was  in  every  refpect  the  reverfe  of  their 
Fla'mnis,  or  Heaven.  It  was  a  dark,  difmal  region,  which  no  ray 
of  light,  no  friendly  beam  of  the  fun,  ever  vifited.  It  was  infefl- 
ed  with  every  animal  of  the  vile,  venomous,  and  hurtful  kind  *. 
There,  ferpents  ftung  and  hiffed,  lions  roared,  and  wolves  devour- 
ed. The  wretches,  however,  had  not  the  privilege  of  dying. 
Prometheus-like,  they  ftill  grew  although  they  were  ftill  confumed. 
The  moil  criminal  were  confined  to  caverns,  or  lower  dungeons 

which 


%  Vobis  aucloribus,  umbrx, 

Non  tacitas  Erebi  fedes,Ditifque  profundi 
Pallida  regna  petunt:  regit  inde  fpiritus 

artus 
Orbe  alio:  longa:  (canitis  fi  cognita)  vitie 
Mors  media  eft.    Certe  populi,  quos  de- 

fpicit  Ardtos, 
Felices  errore  fuo,  quos  ille  timorum 
Maximus  haud  urget   leti  metus.      Inde 

ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens    prona  viris    animacquc 

capaces 
Mortis.  Lucan.  lib.  i. 


*  See  note  on  lorna,  in  the  poem  of 
Caul,  in  the  following  collection.  We 
fliould  not,  on  this  head,  build  fo  much 
on  the  evidence  of  tales  and  tradition,  if 
there  had  not  been  fuch  conformity  be- 
tween them  and  the  notions  which  other 
northern  nations  had  of  the  fame  place. 
Of  thefe,  feveral  inftances  may  be  ken  in 
Keyzler,  Rudbcck,  and  others  who  have 
wrote  of,  the  northern  antiquities. 


f— la 
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which  were  ftill  more  horrible.  In  the  bottom  of  thefe  they  were 
almoft  immerfed  in  fnakes,  whilft  the  roof  conftantly  diftilled  poi- 
fon.  The  leaft  guilty,  on  the  other  hand,  or  fuch  as  were  only 
negatively  good,  and  led  a  life  that  was,  though  not  vitious,  yet  in 
a  great  meafure  idle  or  ufelefs,  had  their  rehdence  aifigned  them  in 
thick  fenny  vapours,  fomewhat  elevated  above  thefe  difmal  a- 
bodes  f-     The  cold,  too,  was  fo  intenfe  in  all  thefe 

«  Thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice," 

that  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be 
of  a  grofs  and  cloggy  nature  on  account  of  their  guilt,  mult 
have  been  in  a  moment  frozen  to  death,  if  it  was  poffible  for 
death  to  relieve  them.  It  was  from  this  laft  circumftance, 
which  was  thought  the  moft  terrible,  and  the  groundwork  of  all 
the  reft,  that  the  place  derived  its  name  and  general  character. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  Ifurbi  *,  that  is,  the  ijle  of  the  cold  land 
or  climate.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Galic  language  this  ftill 
continues  to  be  the  only  name  for  hell,  although  believed,  upon 
the  beft  of  evidences,  to  be  in  its  qualities  diametrically  oppofite. 
The  firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  in  that  language  adopted,  it  feems, 
the  divinity-terms  of  the  Druids,  with  which  the  people  had  al- 
ready been  acquainted,  without  ever  fcrutinizing  their  nature. 
The  confequence  was,  that  ideas  quite  oppofite  to  their  original 
meaning  and  etymology  came  by  degrees  to  be  affixed  to  fome  of 
them,  as  the  two  religions  were  of  a  very  different  genius.     This, 

however, 

-j-  — ci  In  the  lonely  Tale  of  ftrenms,  never  on  hills,  or  moffy  vales  of  wind." 

abides  the  little  foul.    Years  roll  on,  fea-  Temora,  B.  iv. 

fons  return,  but  he  is  ftill  unknown.     In  *  From  /,  an  ifland,  fuar,  cold,  and 

a  blaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  fhdnn,  land  or  climate.     As  the/£  is  qui- 

grey  head  low.    His  ghoft  is  rolled  on  the  efcent,  the  word  founds  Ifurin,  and  cb- 

vapour  of  the  fenny  field.     Its  courfe  is  liquely  lurin'. 
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however,  produces  no  manner  of  confufion,  as  even  the  critic 
himfelf  feldom  or  never  adverts  to  it.  Accuflomed  to  annex  cer- 
tain ideas  to  certain  words  from  our  infancy,  the  mind,  at  length, 
performs  the  operation  fo  quickly  and  mechanically,  that,  by  the 
time  the  judgment  is  ripe  for  fuch  a  work,  it  never  thinks  of 
flopping  to  analyfe  their  conftituent  parts,  or  trace  their  etymo- 
logy. 

This  notion  of  hell,  which  prevailed  among  the  Celtic  na- 
tions and  their  Druids,  wras,  in  their  circumftances,  not  unnatu- 
ral. If  to  be  near  the  fun,  the  great  fymbol  of  their  Divinity,  and 
the  great  object  of  their  regard,  on  account  of  this  and  its  own 
ufefulnefs,  was  happinefs,  it  was  confequently  mifery  to  be  at  a 
diftance  from  it.  Befides,  every  country,  unguided  by  revelation, 
has  always  made  its  future  punilhments  confift  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  thofe  evils  which  feemed,  to  it,  the  moft  grievous  and  terrible. 
Hence,  in  climates  fo  difagreeably  hot  as  greatly  to  incommode 
the  inhabitants,  fuch  as  Aha,  Africa,  and  other  eaflern  countries, 
men  placed  the  feat  of  their  hell  in  extreme  heat,  long  before  they 
had  any  exprefs  revelation  concerning  its  nature.  Thus  Ho- 
mer, whofe  countrymen  had  the  moft  of  their  religion  brought 
to  them,  by  Orpheus  and  others,  from  the  Eaft,  makes  his  hell  a 
place 

"  Where,  chain'd  on  burning  rocks,  the  Titans  groan."  II.  5. 

The  Celtic  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  fpread  over  the 
moft  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  Scythians,  feeling 
more  inconvenience  from  cold  than  from  heat,  placed  the  feat  of 
their  hell  in  the  midft  of  eternal  frofts  and  colds,  being  the  idea 
which  they  moft  abhorred.     It  will  appear  ftill  more  natural  for 

thera 
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them  to  have  made  this  a  principal  ingredient  in  their  future  pu- 
nifhments,  if  we  confider,  that  the  climate  of  thefe  countries  has 
been  then  much  colder  than  it  is  now,  or  has  been  for  many  ages 
back.  The  earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  even  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  defcribe  their  mountains  as  covered  with  almofl  perpetual 
fnow ;  and  fpeak  of  rivers,  now  feldom  known  to  freeze,  as  co- 
vered, then,  with  fuch  ice,  as  ferved  for  bridges  to  whole  armies. 
The  Romans  were  fo  feniible  of  this  change,  even  in  their  time, 
that  they  afcribed  it  to  fome  favourable  alteration  in  the  pofition  of 
the  earth,  faid  to  have  been  predicted  by  the  famous  Greek  aftro- 
nomer  Hipparchus ;  but  which  is  more  naturally  accounted  for 
from  the  deftroying  of  many  vaft  forefls,  which  excluded  from  the 
earth  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  Stagnated  the  air ;  from  the  drain- 
ing of  lakes  and  marfhes;  the  application  of  warm  manures,  and 
other  confequences  of  cultivation. 

These  ideas  of  a  future  flate  which  prevailed  among  the  Druids, 
were  fo  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  their  people,  that  they  could 
not  fail  to  ftrike  upon  the  heart  in  the  moll  forcible  manner.  But 
what  constituted  the  chief  difference  betwixt  the  future  flate  of  the 
Celts,  and  that  of  other  ancient  nations,  was  not  any  peculiar  qua- 
lity afcribed  to  it,  but  the  refpect  and  lively  belief  which  had  been 
procured  to  it  by  its  Teachers,  and  the  influence  which  this  belief 
had  upon  mens  conduct  *.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
philofophers  did  not  greatly  intereft  themfelves  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; 

*  So  firm  was  this  belief,  that  it  was  Sicul.  1.  5.  and  Val.  Maxim.-—"  I  mould 

cuftomary  with  them  to  fend,  along  with  call  them  fools  (fays  this  laft  author)  if 

the    dead,    epiftles    to    their    departed  Pythagoras  in  his  cloak,  had  not  thought 

friends,  and  fometimes  to  lend  money  on  juft  as  thefe  did  in  their  plaids." 
bills  payable  in  the  next  world.     Dio.  *  Tac. 
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gion;  and  the  priefts,  whofe  particular  province  it  was,  only  flu- 
died  how  to  make  their  gain  of  it.  To  compafs  this  end,  and  to 
pleafe  the  fuperftitious  vulgar,  they  made  it  confift,  for  the  molt 
part,  of  a  long  train  of  farcical  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  which 
always  eat  up  the  vitals  of  religion  wherever  they  prevail.  With 
them,  the  nature  of  a  future  ftate  in  particular,  that  part  of  reli- 
gion which  has  mod  influence  on  mens  conduct,  was  entirely  a- 
bandoned  to  the  wanton  fancy  of  their  poets.  Thefe  foon  invol- 
ved it  in  fable,  and  interlarded  it  with  fiction.  By  this  means, 
they  not  only  ruined  its  credit  with  the  vulgar,  but  made  even 
philofophers  themfelves  ftagger,  and  almoft  call  the  truth  of  it  in 
queftion.  The  fables  of  Elyfium  and  Tartarus,  on  which  e- 
very  poet  tried  his  invention,  became  very  amufing  ftories, 
but  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the  heart  and  behaviour. 

The  Druids,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  moft  zealous  guar- 
dians of  every  part  of  their  religion.  No  poet,  nor  any  other  per- 
fon,  was  allowed  to  meddle  or  interfere  with  any  part  of  it,  nor 
fo  much  as  to  mention  any  article  of  it,  but  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion, and  with  the  utmoft  reverence  and  refpect.  By  this  means 
religion,  among  them,  always  maintained  its  credit.  Every  body 
beheld  it,  at  an  awful  diftance,  with  that  veneration  which  its  own 
fimplicity  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  its  guar- 
dians, demanded  to  be  paid  it.  This,  together  with  the  civil  au- 
thority with  which  the  Druids  were  inverted,  and  fome  other  cau- 
fes  which  will  fall  more  properly  under  our  obfervation  in  another 
place,  concurred  to  make  the  religion  of  the  Celts  a  rule  of  life  and 
practice.  Among  them,  to  have  any  comfort  or  credit  here,  or 
any  hope  of  happinefs  hereafter,  a  man  mufl  have  guided  his  life 

D  by 
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by  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Druid,  on 
whofe  approbation  his  welfare-  in  both  worlds  was  fuppofed  to  be 
in  a  great  meafure  depending.  If  we  allow  a  Celt  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  fame  materials  with  a  Greek  or  Roman,  his  re- 
ligion ought  certainly  to  make  him  a  better  man  and  a  greater 
hero. 

Having  thus  travelled  through  the  religious  creed  of  the  Druids, 
we  proceed  now  to  take  a  brief  view  of  their  worfhip,  and  fome  o- 
ther  things  which  had  a  relation  to  it. 

The  Druids,  till  their  religion  had  been  interlarded  with  that 
of  other  nations,  had  neither  images  nor  temples.  They  meant  by 
this  to  give  the  moft  auguft  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to 
guard  againft  every  thing  that  might  give  a  low  or  limited  notion 
of  his  nature  and  perfections.  They  thought  it  abfurd,  fays  Ta- 
citus, to  pourtray  like  a  man,  or  circumfcribe  within  walls,  that 
Being  who  created  the  immenfity  of  die  heavens  *, 

The  Druidical  places  of  worfhip  were  marked  out  by  a  circle  ot 
ftones  called  Clachan  f,  which  ftill  continues  to  be  the  Galic  term 
for  a  place  of  worfhip.  Thefe  clachans,  or  circles,  within  the  con- 
fecrated  pale  of  which  none  were  admitted  but  the  Druids,  were  ge- 
nerally from  twenty  feet  to  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  Where  the 
Drtxids  held  their  larger  affemblies,  or  general  meetings,  they  fome- 
times  exceeded  this  fize,  and  had,  within  the  outer  precinct,  another 
lefTer  circle  or  fquare  J,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place  of 
the  Arch-druid,  or  prefident  of  the  affembly. 

TheDruids  affected  to  have  the  ftones,  which  formed  thefe  circles, 

■  of 

•  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9.  J  See  a  defcription  of  one  of  thefe  in 

\  Clachan  literally  fignifies  ftones.  Mr  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.p.  38.  3d  edit- 
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of  a  raft  fize  ;  though  the  intention  of  them  was  only  to  mark  the 
line  of  diftinc"tion  between  them  and  the  profane  vulgar.  Some  of 
thefc  meafure  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  fometimes 
more,  with  ten  or  twelve  in  circumference  *.  In  the  centre  there 
was  a  ftone  of  a  itill  larger  fize  than  the  furrounding  ones,  which 
ferved  for  the  purpofe  of  an  altar.  When  this  could  not  be  got  of 
a  fize  to  their  mind,  a  large  oblong  flag,  fupported  by  pillars,  was 
fubflituted  by  the  Druids  in  place  of  it.  As  they  had  fometimes 
confecrated  fpots  of  ground,  and  even  whole  groves  and  lakes, 
which  were  held  fo  facred,  that  the  largefl  treafures  which  were 
heaped  in  them  could  not  tempt  the  laity  to  approach  them  f ;  fo 
had  they  likewife  altars,  without  having  this  pale  to  proclaim  their 
fanctity.  The  fize  of  thefe  altars,  which  were  called  cromleachs,  or 
clach-Jleachda  |,  was  fometimes  incredible.  One  in  Pembrokefhire 
is  faid  to  have  been  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  about  twenty  in 
circumference  §.  Another  on  the  confines  of  Alface,  meafured  a- 
bout  thirty-fix  feet  in  circumference,  twelve  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  four  in  thicknefs,  being  reared  on  a  parcel  of  other 
ftones,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  earth's  furface  *.  And  the 
dimensions  of  a  third  in  Poitiers^  exceed  both  of  thefe  pvit  toge- 
ther f. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Weflern  Ifles,  many  of  thefe  altars  and  o- 

D  2  belifks 

*  lb.  and  Brand  on  W.  Ifles,  p.  44.  ni  pourquoi,   ni  comment."     Cherveau. 
f  Csef.  Com.  1.  6.       Diod.  Sicul.  I.  5.     Mem.  d'Angl.  380.  ap.  Tol. — "  I  have  re- 

c-  2-  "c-  ferved  for  the  laft  of  thefe  prodigies,  that 

%  i.  e.  the  Rone  of  worfhip  or  bending,  amazing  rocking-Jlcne  in    the    parifh    of 

$  Toland's  Mifcel.  p.  97.  Conftantine,   in  Cornwal,   which    is  97 

*  Keyzler,  Ant.  Sept.  feet  in  circumference,  60  feet  crofs  the 
t  "  Lapierrelevee  de Poitiers  a  foixante  middle,  and  computed  to  be  about  750 

pieds  de  tour,  et  elle  eft  posee  fur  cinq     ton  weight."  DrBorlafe,Antiq.  Corneal, 
autres  pierres,  fans  qu'on  fache  non  plus  *  Brand 
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belifks  are  ftill  to  be  met  with  ;  fome  of  them  of  a  fize  that  muft 
"  make  any  one  wonder  how,  in  thofe  places  and  times,  they  got 
"  fuch  large  Hones  carried  and  erected  *."  Some  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  originally  intended  as  monuments  to  comme- 
morate fome  remarkable  event,  or  to  point  out  the  tomb  of  fome  di- 
ifinguiflied  hero.  Our  ancient  poems  tell  us,  that  this  cuftom  was 
common,  at  leafl,  among  the  Caledonians ;  and  we  find  it  practifed 
very  early  among  other  nations.  Thus  Laban  and  Jacob  reared  a 
pillar  in  memory  of  their  reconciliation,  and  the  latter  raifed  ano- 
ther over  the  grave  of  his  beloved  Rachel  f.  But  allowing  this  to 
have  been  the  primary  defign  of  fome  of  thefe  obelifks,  yet  from 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  manes  of  the  dead,  or  fome  other 
guardian  genii,  were  often  near  them,  they  were  naturally  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  a  reverence  in  thofe  who  approached  them.  Hence 
the  Druids,  who  always  took  advantage  of  every  circumftance  that 
might  favour  their  own  purpofe,  might  choofe  them,  on  occafions, 
for  the  place  of  holding  their  religious  aflemblies.  It  was  probably 
the  fame  confideration  which  firft  induced  the  Druids  to  hold  fome 
of  their  folemn  meetings  on  cairns,  which  had  been  raifed  over  the 
mofl  refpecled  dead,  or  which  had  been  the  monuments  of  fome 
remarkable  event  or  tranfa&ion.  This,  as  we  have  obferved  above, 
might  have  led  ftrangers  to  imagine  that  they  were,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions, worlhipping  Mercury,  who  was  anciently  reprefented  in 
other  countries  by  fuch  emblems ;  having  many  heaps  confecrated 
to  him  under  the  name  of  hw«,  ■,  and  being  himfelf,  fays  Phur- 
nutus,  pourtrayed  by  "  a  fquare  ftone,  without  hands  or  feet  J." 

A- 

*  Brand,  p.  46.  f  Gen.  xxxi.  45.  and  xxxv.  19,  20.  t  De 

Nat.  Deor.  c.  16. 
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Among  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  among  the  Celts,  fuch  plain  and  rude  pillars  fcem  to  have  beer^ 
ufed  very  early  to  mark  out  their  places  of  worfhip  f .     Among  all 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  thefe  pillars  had  originally  the  fame  mean- 
ing ;  ibme  of  them  being  monuments  of  events,  and  others  fym- 
bols  of  the  unity,  liability,  and  power  of  God  J.    Among  them  all, 
a  high  degree  of  veneration  feems  alfo  to  have  been  paid  to  thefe 
objects.     But  the  nature  of  this  veneration  feems  to  have  been  very 
different.     Among  the  Ethiops  and  Arabs,  it  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  dwindled  into  downright  idolatry ;  and  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  if  it  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  yet  it  feems  to  have 
nearly  approached  it.     That  form  of  fwearing,  "  Per  Jovem  lapi- 
dem,"  feems  to  intimate,  that  they  thought  fomewhat  of  the  divi- 
nity had  been  refiding  in  the  ftone  itfelf.     Whereas,  among  the 
Celts,  this  fuperftitious   regard,  owing  to  the  attention  of  their 
Druids  to  all  religious  matters,  never  grew  to  fuch  a  height.     The 
very  name  of  thefe  flonfes,  as  mentioned  above,  feems  to  prove, 
that  they  were  only  confidered  as  marks  to  point  out  their  places 
of  worfhip.     If  this  had  not  been  the  evirrent  idea  of  thefe  clacban^ 
or  ftones,  at  the  introduction  of  Chriflianity,  how  fhould  the  word 
come  to  denote,  then,  and  flill,  a  place  of  u/otjhip?     The  names  of 
the  mofl  venerated  kind  of  their  tumuli  or  heaps,  fhew,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  their  ideas  of  them  were  far  from  any  thing  of  an  idola- 
trous regard.     Thefe  were  called  Si'uns*,  or  mounts  of  peace;  and 
feem,  from  their  very  name,  to  have  the  fame  origin  with  that 
which  Jacob  and  Laban  raifed  in  token  of  their  mutual  reconcilia- 
tion, 

f  Among  the  Hebrews,   alfo,  pillars         %  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  38. 
were  very  anciently  ufed  for  the  fame         *  Sio-dhun,  «  mount  of  peace,  or  re= 
purpofe.    Gen.  iii.  14.  conciliation." 
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tion  f .  The  idea  which  the  vulgar  retain  ofthefe  mounts,  to  this 
day,  is,  that  they  are  inhabited  by  thofe  inferior  kinds  of  genii 
which  have  got  the  denomination  of  fairies.  In  Galic,  thefe  beings 
have  derived  their  name  from  thefe  mounts,  as  they  probably  did 
their  origin  from  the  awe,  which  the  approach  of  thefe  places  J, 
(the  repofitories  of  the  dead,  or  the  fcenes  of  fome  folemn  ratifica- 
tion,) naturally  infpired.  From  thefe  ideas,  which  ftill  are,  and  for 
as  many  ages  back  as  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  fairies  have  been 
annexed  to  thefe  mounts  :  and  from  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
yT«/7,  it  is  manifeft,  they  were  no  appendages  of  idolatry  or  poly- 
theifm ;  and  that  the  fuppofed  Mercury,  of  whom  they  are  utterly 
filent,  had  no  concern  with  them. 

The  Druids  had  generally  thofe  circles  and  altars,  at  which  they 
performed  their  religious  ceremonies,  fituated  near  the  deep  mur- 
mur of  fome  ftream,  within  the  gloom  of  groves,  or  under  the 
made  of  fome  venerable  oak*.  Whether  this  tree,  which  they 
held  in  great  veneration,  was  confidered,  from  its  ufefulnefs, 
ftrength,  and  duration,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divinity  ;  or  chofen 
on  account  of  the  fhade  it  gave  in  heat,  and  the  fhelter  it  afforded 
in  cold ;  or  that  the  folemnity  of  the  place  might  contribute  to 
throw  an  awful  caft  over  the  mind,  we  fhall  not  pofitively  deter- 
mine. Only  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  laft  reafon  appears  die 
moft  probable,  if  we  confider  the  powerful  tendency  of  fuch  ob- 
jects to  difpofe  the  mind  for  ferious  impreffions  f.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  Druids  feem  to  have  had  no  other  emblem  of 
the  Deity  but  the  fun;    and  that,  in  thefe  cold  countries,  the  oak 

was 

f  Gen.  xxxi.  46—48.  %  Siichean,  or  daolne-JP,  "  the  men  who  dwell  in 

the  mount  of  reconciliation.''  *  PHn.  paflim.       Caef.  1.  6.  c  4.      Luc.  1.  3. 

and  Tac.  Germ.  c.  9.  t  v»d.  Senec.  ep.  4 1 . 
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was  no  great  fecurity  againft  the  inclemency  which  moil  incom- 
moded them,  being  bare  at  the  feafon  in  which  they  flood  mod  in 
need  of  fhelter.  Be  this  as  it  will,  groves  were  the  common  appen- 
dages of  all  ancient  religions,  whether  falfe  or  true.  The  patri- 
archs chofe  them  for  the  place  of  their  devotion ;  and  where  they 
did  not  find  them,  planted  them  J.  And  we  find  the  degenerate 
Ifraelites,  and  the  other  nations  around  them,  frequently  blamed 
by  the  prophets  for  the  abufe  to  which  this  practice  by  degrees  led 
them  *.  Like  thefe,  too,  the  Druids  had  their  high  places,  or  emi- 
nences, in  fight  of  the  fun,  where  thofe  earns  were  often  fituated, 
on  which  fome  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  particularly  their 
courts  of  judicature,  were  held.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  paid  to  either  of  thefe  places  the 
fame  degree  of  fuperflitious  regard.  Perhaps  the  coldnefs  of  their 
climate,  no  lefs  than  the  attention  of  their  Druids,  might  check  this 
tendency,  and  prevent  its  growing  to  that  luxuriant  extravagance 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  might  communicate  to  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  eaflern  nations. 

Of  the  feflivals  of  the  Druids,  the  Beil-tin  and  Samb'-in  f  were 
the  principal.  The  firft  was  held  on  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is 
flill  the  Galic  name  for  Whitfunday  %.  On  this  occafion,  as  the 
word  Be'il-titi,  or  fire  of  Be'il,  implies,  great  rejoicings  were  made, 

and 

t  Gen.  xxi.  33—  Groves  were  alfo  the  cent-     Samh  is  now  for   the  mod  part 

mod   ancient   temples  of  the  Romans,  changed  into  tomb;  but  its  compounds 

Plin.  xii.  1.  all  retain  the/,  nsfamhach,famhchair,&C. 

*  2  Kings  xvi.  4.    Hof.  iv.  1 3.   Numb.  t  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Celts  and 

xxiv.  14,  &c.  Druids  began  their  year,  as  appears  from 

f  The  one'  from  B/il,  their  name  for  the  Galic  name  (till  ufed  for  the  month 

the  Deity,  and  tein,  fire ;  the  other  from  of  May,  being  ceit'-uin,  (or  ceud-uin),  the 

fiimh,  peace,  and  thein,  fire,  the  ^.quicf-  firjl  month  or  time. 
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and  a  large  bonfire  kindled,  to  congratulate  the  return  of  that  be- 
neficent luminary,  which  was  confidered  as  the  emblem  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  other  of  thefe  folemnities  was  held  upon  Hal- 
low-eve, which,  in  Galic,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Simih-in.  The 
word  fignifies  thejire  of  peace^  or  the  time  of  kindling  the  fire  for 
maintaining  the  peace.  It  was  at  this  feafon  that  the  Druids  an- 
nually met  in  the  mod  centrical  places  of  every  country,  to  adjuft 
every  difpute,  and  decide  every  controverfy  *.  On  that  occafion, 
all  the  fire  in  the  country  was  extinguifhed  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, in  order  to  be  fupplied,  the  next  day,  by  a  portion  of  the  holy 
fire  which  was  kindled  and  confecrated  by  the  Druids.  Of  this, 
no  perfon  who  had  infringed  the  peace,  or  was  become  obnoxious 
by  any  breach  of  law,  or  any  failure  in  duty,  was  to  have  any 
fhare,  till  he  had  firft  made  all  the  reparation  and  fubmiffion  which 
the  Druids  required  of  him.  Whoever  did  not  with  the  moft  im- 
plicit obedience  agree  to  this,  had  the  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, more  dreaded  than  death,  immediately  denounced  againfl 
him  f .  None  was  allowed  to  give  him  houfe  or  fire,  or  fhew  him 
the  leaft  office  of  humanity,  under  the  penalty  of  incurring  the 
fame  fentence.  So  that  he  and  his  family,  if  he  had  one,  had  be- 
fore them- a  truly  melancholy  profpect,  in  a  cold  country,  upon  the 
approach  of  winter.  Nothing  but  that  eternal  colJ,  to  which  this 
was  confidered  as  the  fure  prelude,  could  appear  fo  terrible.  The 
addrefs  of  the  Druids  in  fixing  their  aflizes  to  this  feafon,  when 
every  man's  feeling  prompted  him  to  fubmiffion ;  and  their  con- 
trivance of  an  inflitution,  which  not  only  gave  them  abfolute  power 
over  the  people,  but  alfo  fecured  the  public  peace  better  than  all  the 

fanc- 
*  Cscf.  1.  6.  c.  13.  f  lb. 
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fanctions  of  modern  laws,  are  very  remarkable.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  thefe  Hallow-eve  fires  continue  ftill  to  be  kindled  * ;  and, 
in  fome  places,  ihould  any  family,  through  negligence,  allow  their 
fire  to  g©  out  on  that  night  or  on  Whitfuntide,  they  may  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  a  fupply  from  their  neighbours  the  next 
morning.  So  hard  it  is  to  eradicate  the  remains  of  fuperftition, 
however  ridiculous  or  abfurd  its  tenets. 

Besides  thefe  two  great  feflivals,  the  Druids  obferved  the  full 
moon  f,  and  the  fixth  day  of  it,  on  which  they  gathered  their 
mljleto;  with  fome  other  feafons,  which  were  regulated  by  the  phafes 
of  the  fame  planet,  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  through  the  zodiac  J, 
or  the  return  of  days  inflituted  in  commemoration  of  fome  re- 
markable events. 

We  next  inquire  what  kind  of  facrifices  were  offered  on  thefe 
occafions  by  the  Druids.  Many  have  charged  them  with  ceremo- 
nies, which,  if  true,  they  had  good  reafon  to  perform  in  the  darkeft 
fhades,  and  to  conceal  induftrioufly  from  the  public  view.  If  the 
Druids  ever  offered  any  human  facrifices,  it  is  no  more  than  moft 
other  ancient  nations,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  known 
to  have  been  often  guilty  of  §.  From  the  general  ftrain  of  fimplicity 
and  good  fenfe  which  ran  through  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  that  it  was  after  their  intercourfe  with 

E  fome 

*   The    Galic    councils    forbade    this  bitants    of  thefe    places    obferved    every 

pra&ice,  in  their  territoiies,  under  pain  thirtieth  year  a  folemn  feftival  in  honour 

of  death.     Borlafe,  Ant.  Corn.  p.  131.  of  Saturn,  when  his  ftar  entered  the  fign 

f  Strabo,  1.  3.    Plin.  1. 16.  c.  44,  &c.  of  Taurus.     Plut.  de  Defect.  Oracul. — et 

X  That  the  Druids  of  the  Britifh  ifles  de  facie  in  orbe  Lunx. 
were  acquainted  with  the  conftellations,  §  Tertull.  in  Apol.      Ladtant.       Elias 

and  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  appears  Sched.  de  Dis   Germ.  Syn.  2.  c.  31.   et 

from  Plutarch,  who  fays,  that  the  inha-  au£t.  citat.  ab  ii«. 
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fome  of  thefe,  which  was  the  sera  of  every  corruption  in  their  re- 
ligion, that  they  practifed  this  horrid  rite,  if  ever  they  did  fo  at  all. 
Some  authors  have  taken  great  pains  to  exculpate  them  from  this 
charge,  even  from  the  teflimony  of  ancient  writers  *.  As  the  ho- 
nour of  human  nature  and  of  our  country  may  difpofe  us  to  wifh, 
fo  many  prefumptions  may  lead  us  to  believe,  this  opinion  to  be 
well  founded.  Thofe  who  have  charged  the  Druids  with  the  fact, 
were  greatly  prejudiced  againft  them,  as  they  were  the  perfons 
who,  from  their  love  of  liberty  and  vaft  influence  over  the  people, 
made  the  mod  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  the  encroachments  of  every 
foreign  power.  They  often  flirred  up  the  people  to  revolt,  and 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  ufurpers.  This  was  enough  to  render 
them  obnoxious  to  thofe  who  eftimated  the  barbarity  of  any  people, 
from  the  degree  of  bravery  with  which  they  oppofed  their  natural 
enemies  "j".  It  was  enough  to  make  them  throw  every  poffible  flur 
upon  their  character,  in  order  to  raife  againft  them  a  general  de- 
teftation.  That  pride,  likewife,  which  led  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  give  all  nations  but  their  own  the  appellation  of  Barbarians, 
would  make  them  treat  with  indignation  and  contempt,  the  beft 
inflitutions  of  the  Druids.  And  the  ignorance  of  thefe  writers,, 
whenever  they  treated  of  the  religion  of  this  order,  muft  have  been 
equal  to  either  their  pride  or  their  prejudice.  It  muft  have  been 
fo  in  this  inftance  more  efpecially ;  for  a  people  who  made  it  a  fun- 
damental maxim  in  their  religion  to  conceal  every  part  of  it  from 
ftrangers,  whom  they  in  their  turn  defpifed,  would  moft  of  all 
draw  a  clofe  curtain  over  this  rite  if  they  had  practifed  it.     But 

left 

*  Vid.  Lewis  Hifl.  Brit.  c.  2.  et  au&.  ab  eo  citat.  f  Vid-  Tac.  in 

Vit.  Agriu  c.  u.  ad  firu 
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left  we  mould  feem  to  build  too  much  on  the  partiality  of  thefe 
writers,  we  muft  obfervre,  that  a  particular  cuftom,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Celts  in  puniihing  their  criminals,  may  very  naturally 
be  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  this  barbarous  account  of  the 
Druids.  This  cuftom  will  fall  under  our  obfervation  more  pro- 
perly a  little  lower,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  this  order  in  their 
legiflative  capacity.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ihall  only  remark,  that 
the  charge  in  queftion  tallies  ill  with  fome  other  particulars  re- 
corded of  them  by  the  fame  hiftorians.  That  they,  for  inftance, 
who  had  fuch  worthy  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  think 
that  no  image,  but  the  fun,  could  give  a  fhadow  of  him,  and  that 
no  temple,  but  that  which  himfelf  had  built,  was  fit  to  ferve  him 
in,  {hould,  notwithftanding  this,  think  to  pacify  him  with  the  mur- 
der of  their  fellow-beings,  feems  a  little  incongruous.  That  phi- 
lofophers,  fo  remarkable  for  their  wifdom  and  knowledge  as  to  in- 
duce ftrangers  to  come  to  them  from  other  countries,  and  fpend 
twenty  years  under  their  tuition,  ihould  be  thus  barbarous  in  their 
manners,  is  equally  improbable  *.  That  religion  Ihould  be  thus  fa- 
vage  among  nations  whofe  morality,  they  tell  us,  was  fo  pure,  that 
it  excelled  the  beft  laws  prefcribed  in  other  countries,  is  no  lefs 
unlikely  f.  A  picture,  of  which  the  different  parts  are  fo  dimmi- 
lar,  was  certainly  intended,  not  to  exprefs  a  true  likenefs  of  the  ori- 
ginal, but  to  expofe  and  ridicule  it. 

From  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  facrifices  of  the  Druids  in  the 
remains  of  their  cuftoms  and  language  in  thefe  countries,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  fo  far  from  being  human,  they  were 

E  2  fel- 

*  Tacit.  Germ.  c.  9.  cum  c.  40.  ad  fin.  &c.  Dio.  Sicul.  ap.  Camb.  Brit.  p.  31. 
Plut.  ap.  Eufeb.  prep.  1.  5.  c.  27.  deinful.  adjac.  Brit.  &c.  t  Cxf.  1.  6. 

cum  Tac.  Germ.  c.  19.  ad  fin.  &c. 
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feldom  even  of  the  animal  kind.  I  know  not  the  leaft  hint,  in 
the  Galic  language,  cufloms,  or  traditions,  that  alludes  to  ani- 
mal facrifices.  This  filence,  with  regard  to  thefe,  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  not  only  the  diftant  allufions,  but  even  the  practice, 
of  fome  of  their  other  facrifices,  have  ftill  fome  exiftence  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  North  Britain.  Thefe  confifl  of  a  libation  of  flour, 
milk,  eggs,  and  fome  fow  herbs  and  fimples  f .  From  this  arifes 
a  prefumption  that  in  thefe  countries,  at  leaft,  the  general  caft  of 
the  Druidical  facrifices  were  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  reafon,  pro- 
bably, why  the  Britons  held  the  hen  and  the  goofe  facred  *,  was, 
that  they  might  always  be  fupplied  with  that  part  of  the  materials 
which,  at  fome  feafons,  was  mod  likely  to  be  fcarce.  What  feems 
to  be  a  kind  of  proof  that  thefe  were  the  facrifices  which  .the 
Druids  generally  offered  is,  that  the  very  name  of  facrifice  in  Ga- 
lic is  compofed  of  two  words  which  fignify  the  offering  of  the  cake  \.. 
When  at  any  time  they  were  of  a  different  kind,  the  boar  §,  and 
fuch  other  animals  as  were  hurtful  to  mankind,  feem  to  have  been 
made  choice  of.  To  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  kill  thefe, 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Druids. 

We  have  already  feen  what  articles  of  faith  were  taught  by 
this  order.     The  fame  fimplicity  feems  to  have  run  through  the 
doctrines   which  they   inculcated    on   men   as  the  rule    of  their 
practice.      To  reverence  the  Deity,  abjlain  from  evil,  and  behave  va- 
liantly, 

f  Thefe  might  originally  be  the  felago         *  Csef.  1.  5. 
and  verbena.,  which  Pliny  fays  were  held         %  lob'oirt ;  from  iei  or  uib,  "  a  raw  cake 

facred  by  the  Druids;   4.  11.  &   25.  9.  or   lump   of  dough,"    and   tboirt,    "  to 

The  Samel,  which  Mr  Whitaker  fuppofes  offer,"  the  th  quiefcent. 
to  be  the  feamrog,  might  alfo  be  in   the         §  Macrob.  Saturnal.  1.  6.  c.  9.       Aul. 

number.  1.  16.  Gell.  Noel.  Attic.  1.  16.  c.  6. 
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liantly,  were,  according  to  Laertius  f ,  the  three  grand  articles  en- 
joined by  the  Druids.  The  flrft  was  a  fummary  of  their  religious, 
the  fecond  of  their  civil,  and  the  third  of  their  martial  law.  The 
fame  author  tells  us,  that  the  moral  difcourfes  of  thefe  philofophers 
were  rather  fhort  and  fententious,  than  long  and  laboured  ha- 
rangues. As  the  Galic  language  abounds  with  a  vafl  number  of 
pithy  and  pro  verbiaLfentences,  anfwering  this  character,  and  as  preg- 
nant with  good  fenfe  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  language, 
it  is  probable  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  part  of  them  to  the 
Druids.  What  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  is,  that  thefe  noble 
maxims  of  prudence  and  morality  are  generally  afcribed  to  the 
Seanar,  or  man  of  old  times  *  ;  by  which  is  commonly  meant  fome- 
thing  that  relates  to  the  sera  of  Druidifm,  in  contradiftinction  to  that 
of  Chriftianity.  Thefe  apophthegms  would  be  delivered  rather  with 
the  authority  of  lawgivers,  than  with  the  perfualion  of  orators  or 
preachers.  The  ftrongeft  arguments  to  enforce  them,  would  be  the 
fandlion  of  rewards  and  punifhments, of  which  the  Druids  (who kept 
annual  reckonings)  had  always  the  diftribution  in  this  world  ;  and, 
as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  fequel,  they  were  firmly  believed  to  have  no 
lefs  in  their  power  in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  fome  expe- 
riment in  natural  philofophy,  in  which  the  Druids  were  great 
adepts,  would  on  thefe  occalions  be  called  in  to  their  aid ;  which 
would  not  fail  to  procure  the  flricleft  obfervance  to  every  fyllable 
that  would  drop  from  fuch  a  favourite  of  heaven  as  could  work 
fuch  a  miracle. 

Most  of  the  religious  fervices  of  the  Druids  were  probably  be- 

f  In  Prooem.  §  6. 

*  Mur  thu'irt  an  Scariar,  "  As  the  Se-     dinary  preface  to  a  great  many  of  the  Gar 
nar,  or  man  of  old  times,  faid,"  is  the  or-     lie  proverbs. 
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gun  and  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  going  thrice  f  round  the 
circle,  earn,  or  altar,  at  which  they  were  performed.  As  thefe  circum- 
volutions began  at  the  eaft-point,  and  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
fun,  fouthward,  they  were  called  deas-iul,  or  the  ivay  of  the  fouth  t. 
Performed  in  this  direction,  they  implied  the  earned  defire  of  the 
worfhippers,  that  every  thing  might  profper  and  go  well  with 
them.  They  likewife  implied  the  readinefs  of  every  perfon  who 
performed  the  ceremony  to  follow  the  will  of  God,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  did  the  fun,  which  was  confidered  as  his  image. 
On  the  contrary,  the  car-tudiul,  or  going  round  the  circle  north-ward, 
was  held  difaftrous,  even  to  a  proverb ;  and  the  Druid  could  not 
pronounce  on  any  perfon  a  greater  imprecation. 

The  ceremony  of  deas'iul  is  flill  ufed  on  many  occafions  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Women  with  child  go  thrice,  in  this  di- 
rection, round  fome  chapels,  to  procure  an  eafy  delivery.  Sick 
perfons  do  the  fame,  round  fome  cams,  to  charm  back  health. 
Out  of  certain  wells,  water  is  taken  up  in  the  name  of  any  perfon 
whofe  recovery  is  doubtful ;  and  his  fate  is  prognofticated  from  the 
turn  that  the  water  takes  in  the  cup,  when  lifted.  The  iffue  fel- 
dom  failed  of  gaining  the  well  additional  credit ;  for  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  the  patient,  with  die  care  or  neglect  of  his  attendants,  were 
generally  fufficient  to  verify  the  prediction,  by  which  they  were 
always  influenced.  This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
water  had  taken  the  tual  turn,  as  the  fears  of  men  are  generally 

more 

f  Threewzs  a  facred  number  with  moft         J  From  cfoj.j"  the  fouth,"  and  ia/"way." 

ancientnations.    SeeOvid.  7.  189.    Virg.  How  ancient  this  practice  was,  we  may 

eel.  8.  73 Ariftotle  and  Plutarch  fay  it  judgefrom  aquotation  in  Athenxus,  from 

was  held  myfterious,  as  it  comprehend-  Poffidonius,  a  much  older  writer,   1.  4. 

ed  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  p-  154- 
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more  prcpollent  than  their  hopes,  when  their  fate  hangs  in  a  doubt- 
ful fcale. — The  phrafe  is  ftill  more  ufed  in  converfation,  than  the 
ceremony  is  in  practice.  If  the  milk  or  meat  which  he  fwallows 
come  but  a  little  againfl  die  breath  of  a  child,  his  nurfe  is  im- 
mediately alarmed  left  it  may  go  /««'/,  and  pronounces  the  word 
deas-iul  to  give  it  the  right  direction.  On  numberlefs  other  occa- 
fions  this  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Before  we  lofe  fight  of  the  Druids  in  their  facerdotal  capacity, 
we  may  remark  that  they  were  fometimes  confulted  with  regard  to 
futurity  f.  Hence  they  had  the  name  of  Faidhe  *,  or  "  Prophets." 
As  they  grafped  at  every  thing  that  rendered  the  people  more  de- 
pendent on  them,  or  that  brought  any  acceflion  of  power  to  their 
order,  we  need  not  wonder  to  fee  them  lay  hold  of  this  engine, 
which  had  fo  great  an  influence  over  the  mind,  and  which  they 
would  manage  with  their  ufual  addrefs  and  cunning.  Their  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  ftate  of  affairs,  arifing  from  their 
own  obfervation,  and,  no  doubt,  from  fecret  intelligence ;  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  fprings  of  human  actions  ; 
joined  to  their  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  and  long  experience, 
might  enable  them  to  form  a  flirewd  conjecture  of  any  matter  with 
regard  to  which  they  were  confulted.  Accordingly,  we  are  told 
that  their  predictions  were  founded  on  fuch  conjectures,  as  much 
as  on  any  rules  of  augury  %.  Thefe,  as  practifed  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  priefts,  were  too  mean  a  quarry  for  the  Druids  to 
xtoop  to,  at  leaft  in  the  time  of  their  profperity  and  power.     With 

regard, 

t  OflianinComala:   "  "Why  didft  thou     Vid.  P.  Mela,  3.  1, 
not  tell  me  he  would  fall,  &c." — See  al-         *  Hence  came  the  Fates  of  the  Latins, 
fo  Cathlava,    **  What  feeft  thou,  &c."  %  Cicer.  de  Divinat.  1.  1.  c.  41. 
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regard,  however,  to  their  merit  on  this  head,  no  precife  judgment 
can  be  formed,  as  hiftory  furnifhes  but  a  very  few  inftances  of 
their  predictions  "f" .  Only  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Druids  of  this 
country  feem  to  have  eftablifhed  their  character  pretty  well  in  this 
refpecl,  before  they  could  give  rife  to  the  notion  of  the  fecond fight, 
the  belief  of  which  prevailed  for  fo  long  a  time  in  the  Highlands. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  rule  of  Euripides  might  be  applied  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  all  other  fuch  pretenders  to  the  art :  "  The  befl 
gueffer  is  always  the  bed  prophet." 


CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  Druids  cmfidered  as  Magif rates ;  •with  fomc  account  of  their 
Lazvs  and  Judicial  Procedure. 

r  I  "*  H  E  fecond  light  in  which  we  propofed  to  view  the  Druids 
*  was  that  of  magiflrates,  or  of  lawgivers  and  judges.  For 
though  they  did  at  times  delegate  a  part  of  this  authority  on  o- 
thers,  who  had  fometimes  the  name  of  Magiflrates,  and  fometimes 
the  title  of  Kings*;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  done,  only  to  avoid 
too  much  fatigue  in  fome  cafes,  and  too  much  odium  in  others. 
The  Druids  firmly  held  the  real,  whoever  was  inverted  with  the  no- 
minal authority.     Every  caufe  of  importance  came  before  them, 

and 

f  We  find  the  Druids  orDruidefles  con-  give  place  to  that  of  Claudius.     AridDio- 

fultedby  the  emperors  Severusand  Aure-  clefian,  when  only  a  private  foldier,  was 

lian  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  informed  told  that  he  fliould  one  day  be  emperor, 
by  them,  that  his  family  would  one  day         *  Csf.  1.  7.      Chryfoft.  Orat.  49. 
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and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  their  decifion.  If  any  perfon  what- 
ever did  not  acquiefce  in  it,  he  drew,  by  that  means,  on  himfelf 
the  fentence  of  excommunication  ;  which,  in  the  fhape  it  bore  a- 
mong  them,  was  juftly  held  more  terrible  than  any  death  f .  It 
feldom  failed  to  cruih  die  wretch  on  whom  it  fell.  Shut  out  from 
all  intercourfe  with  fociety,  denied  every  office  of  humanity,  and 
execrated  and  fhunned  as  a  contagion  or  plague,  he  was  glad  to 
feek  that  fhelter  in  death,  which  in  life  he  could  nowhere  find. 
Nay,  even  in  that  laft  refuge  of  the  miferable,  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved fuch  perfons  could  find  no  fanctuary.  The  fentence  of  the 
Druids,  if  not  repealed,  was  fuppofed  to  purfue  them  to  the  other 
world,  where  it  was  to  take  place  again,  with  many  additional 
circumftances  of  terror.— Such  was  the  anathema  of  the  Druids  ; 
which,  to  preferve  its  awe,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  be  executed  but 
feldom.  Indeed  their  authority  was  fo  abfolute,  that  there  would  be 
little  occafion  for  it.  Nobody  would  be  fo  daring  as  to  contefl 
with  them,  nor  fo  refractory  as  to  refufe  their  dictates  the  mod  im- 
plicit obedience. 

Of  the  laws  of  the  Celts  or  Druids  no  very  particular  account 
can  be  given,  for  no  code  of  theirs  is  come  down  to  our  times. 
Like  their  religion,  they  held  them  too  facred  to  be  committed  to 
writing;  and  tiadition  has  not  done  them  that  juftice,  which  a 
few  remains  of  them  fliew  they  deferved.  Their  laws  refpedVing 
ftrangers,  and  the  rules  of  hofpitality,  which  difcover  a  greatnefs 
of  mind,  and  a  fpirit  of  humanity,  fuperior  perhaps  to  all  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  may  be  taken  as  inftances. — To  all  ftrangers  e- 
very  houfe  was  to  be  open,  and  every  table  free  *.     They  were 

F  further 

f  Cxf.  1.  6.  c  13.  *  Tac.  Germ,  c  1.     Cxf.  L  6.  &c. 
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further  to  inquire,  at  their  departure,  what  things  they  flood  in 
need  of,  or  wherein  their  hofl  might  ferve  them  j\  Whoever  fail- 
ed in  any  of  thefe  points  was  not  only  abhorred  by  all  his  acquain- 
tance, but  fined  or  punifhed  feverely  by  the  magiflrate.  Thus,  a- 
mong  the  Burgundians,  long  after  the  Celtic  conflitution  had  been 
fhaken,  and  the  fortunes  of  that  people  declining,  we  find  it  enac- 
ted, that  any  perfon  convicted  of  any  failure  in  hofpitality  mould 
be  fined  in  three  crowns  ;  and  in  double  that  fum,  if  he  fhould  di- 
rect a  flranger  to  the  houfe  of  a  Roman.  If  any  perfon  offered  an 
injury  or  even  a  flight  to  a  flranger,  the  Celtic  laws  directed  to  pu- 
nifh  him  on  the  fpot  %.  They  alfo  punifhed  the  murder  of  a 
flranger  with  death;  whilfl  a  number  of  cattle  under  the  name  of 
eric  or  ranfom,  or  at  the  mofl  banifhment,  generally  atoned  for  the 
killing  of  one  of  their  own  nation  §.  Nay,  fo  facred  were  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  held  by  them,  that  in  cafe  of  any  extremity,,  a  man 
was  to  rifk  his  own  life  in  the  defence  of  a  flranger  who  had  craft- 
ed himfelf  to  his  protection  *,     They  carried  their  delicacy  in  this 

refpect 

t  Dio.  Sicul.  1.  5.  Tac.  ubi  fupra. 
Offian,  paffim. 

%  Ariftot.  Mir.  &c.  apud  Stob.  Serm. 
165- — Mortalium  omnium  erga  hofpites 
humaniflimi.     Procop.  de  iEdif.  1.  3. 

§  The  eric,  or  ranfom  of  any  perfon, 
was  afcertained  by  his  quality  or  birth. 
In  the  Scottifh  laws  of  Regiam  Majefta- 
tem,  we  find  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
cows  was  the  eric  of  an  earl;  one  hun- 
dred, that  of  an  earl's  fon,  or  thane;  and 
fixteen,  of  a  villain,  or  plebeian.  Reg- 
Majeft.  I.  4.  24. — The  words  crv  and 
galmes  in  the  code  are  Galic  (crobh  and 
geal-meas),  and  fignify  cows  and  ejlimate. 


Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  fame  cuftom 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
"  Luitur  homicidium  certo  armentorum 
ac  pecorum  numero;  pars  civitati,  pars 
propinquis." 

*  Of  this  the  Gepidte,  defcendants  of 
the  ancient  Celts,  afford  us  a  remarkable 
inftance.  The  emperor  Juftinian,  and 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  after -they  had 
concluded  a  peacewithboth, demanded  of 
themanoble  refugee  who  had  fled  to^hem 
for  fan£tuary.  Upon  this,  a  council  of 
the  Gepidse  was  called  ;  who  unanimously 
declared,  that  it  were  better  their  whole 
nation,   man,  woman,  and  child,  fhould 

perifh 
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refpect  fo  far,  that  for  fear  of  awakening  the  remembrance  of  any- 
old  feuds  that  might  have  fubfifted  between  the  families  of  the  en- 
tertainer and  his  gueft,  they  were  forbidden  to  afk  either  the  name 
or  country  of  the  latter,  till  it  was  done,  in  exchanging  fome  token  of 
friendfhip  with  him,  at  his  departure  *.  The  traces  of  thefe  cu- 
ftoms,  tho'  now  fomewhat  faint,  were  ftrongly  marked,  not  very 
far  back,  in  all  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

These  Celtic  laws  and  cuftoms  give  a  credibility  to  feveral  paffa- 
ges  in  Oman,  which  many  have  conlidered  as  no  more  than  extra- 
vagant flights  of  the  poet ;  fuch  as  the  conflant  cuftom  of  inviting 
the  enemy  to  the  feaft,  "  before  they  lift  the  fpear,"  with  other  in- 
stances of  the  like  generofity.  The  Celts  are  indeed  fometimes 
charged  with  cruelty  to  their  enemies  ;  but  if  we  confider  two 
maxims,  or  laws,  which  feem  to  have  always  regulated  their  con- 
duct, at  leaft  in  this  country,  we  may  be  inclined  to  give  it  ra- 
ther the  appellation  of  bravery.  In  the  firft  place,  they  never  fought 
till  their  offers  of  peace  had  been  refufed;  and  in  the  next,  they  ne- 

F  2  ver 

perifh,  than   fuch  a  facrilegious  requcft  bard  who  made  the  experiment,   is  well 

fnould  be  complied  with.     Procop.  Hi  ft.  known.      After  (laying  the  year  and  dav, 

Goth.  1.  3.  c.  35.  1.  4.  c.  27.  he  afked  of  his    hod  (who  had  gone  to 

conduct  him  fo  far  on  the  way,  and  get 

*  If  the  entertainer  was  opulent,  and  his  name)  the  gift  of  his  horfe  and  plaid, 

that  the  gueft  chofe  to  remain  with  him  It  was  here  as  among  the  old  Germans: 

fo  long,  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  «  Abeunti,  fi  quid  popofceris,  concedere 

day,  and  no  lefs,  gave  a  title  to  atk  thefe  moris."    Both  were  cheerfully  given  him. 

queftions.     Incredible  as  this  cuflom  may  The  bard  acknowledged  the  favour  by  a 

now  appear,  it  was  not  long  ago  obferved  few  verfeSj  in  which  he  tol(,  this  father 

to  the   utmoft  in  many  families   in  the  of  hofpitality,  that 

Highlands.         Danacha    rua    na    fiile,     a  «  N^nc  but  himfelf  could  be  !,h  parallel." 

Campbell  of  Glenlyon, brought  it  down  in  If  the  fpirit  which  infpired  the  ancient 
his  family  almoft  to  the  memory  of  fome  bards  had  not  then  been  dead,  this  fecor.d 
who  are  yet  alive.     The  (lory  of  an  Irifli     Cathmor  could  never  die. 

Of 
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ver  engaged  their  enemies,  even  when  thus  compelled,  with  a  fu- 
periority  of  numbers  *.  Tims  they  were  often  under  the  necem- 
ty,  either  of  killing,  or  of  being  killed,  as  the  cuftom  of  giving  and 
receiving  quarter  was  not,  of  old,  fo  common  as  probably  our 
Celts  could  have  wifhed  it. 

A  people  whofe  laws  had  fo  friendly  an  afpect  upon  ftrangers  and 
enemies,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  no  lefs  precaution  to  main- 
tain good  order  among  themfelves  f.  But  inftead  of  tracing  out 
any  of  thefe,  which,  like  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  would  be 
found  extremely  fimple  and  few,  it  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the 
three  grand  articles  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  the  reverencing 
the  Deity,  abflaining  from  all  evil,  and  behaving  valiantly,  were 
probably  the  fum  of  the  Druidical  law,  as  well  as  doctrine.  Un- 
der one  or  other  of  thefe  was  comprehended  every  thing  that  rela- 
ted to  religion,  polity,  or  war  ;  and  it  was  no  burden  to  any  per- 
fon's  memory  to  keep  them  all  in  remembrance. 

As 

*  Of  thefe  rules,    frequent   infiances  the  laws,  but  alfo  the   religion,  of  the 

occur  in  Offian's  poems.     See  Battle  of  Druids,  paid  the  moft  particular  regard 

Lora,  and  the  Poem  of  Manas,  in  the  fol-  to  it.     Thus  they  taught,  that  if  any  ne- 

lowing  Collection.     But  a  more  incon-  gle£r.edtopaytheirdebts,andfuln*lalltheir 

teftible  evidence  of  thefe  maxims  being  engagements  and  promifes,  in  this  world, 

attended  to,  is,  that  they  have  pafTed  into  they  would  be  craved  and  purfued  on  that 

two  proverbs  ft II 1  well  known  in  the  Ga-  fcore,  in  the  next,  where  it  might  not  be 

lie.    The  firft,  importing  That  the  ftrong  fo  eafy  for  them  to  clear  it ;  and,  accord- 

ihould  always  be  merciful,  is  Cha  a"  thug  ingly,  the  accounts  or  writs,  when  there 

Fionn  riabh  blar gun  chumha.     And  the  fe-  were  any,  were  burnt  or  buried  with  the 

cond,  implying  That  even  enemies  fhould  creditor.  Pomp.  Mela,  de  Sit.  Orb.  1.  5. 
have  juftice,  is  Cot h rem,  or  Comhrag  mi         This  doctrine  or  cuftom  had  no  un- 

Feine.     This   is  generally   tranflated,  in  friendly  afpeel  to  fociety.     It  enlivened 

Oman,  the  equal  combat,  or  the  combat  of  their  faith  in  a  future  (late;  and  encou- 

heroes.  raged   the  rich  to  lend  to  the  poor,  in 

f  As  Juftice  is  the  firft  cardinal  vir-  hopes  of  being  paid  where  they,  in  their 

tue,  and  the  bafis  of  all  fociety,  not  only  turn,  might  be  in  need. 
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As  it  was  the  province  of  the  Druids  to  enact,  explain,  and  en- 
force, fo  it  was  alfo  their  bufinefs  to  take  cognizance  of  the  breach 
or  neglect  of  thefe  laws,  and  to  judge  both  of  the  crime  and  of  its 
puniihment.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  their  power  appears 
exorbitant ;  though  they  may  have  probably  exerted  it  with  the 
ftricteftjuftice  and  lenity  f. 

When  at  any  time  a  feverity  in  puniihing  became  necefTary,  the 
Druids,  with  wonderful  addrefs,  turned  over  the  blame,  either  up- 
on the  magistrate,  who  had  little  more  in  his  power  than  the  odious 
talk  of  delating  the  delinquent  and  being  his  accufer ;  or  upon  hea- 
ven itfelf,  which  was  pretended,  and,  from  the  artifice  ufed,  be- 
lieved to  direct  their  judgment,  and  give  a  fanction  to  their  deci- 
fion.  Hence,  their  fentence,  from  the  fimple  name  breith,  or  "  judg- 
ment," came  to  be  called  breith-neimhe,  "  the  judgment  of  heaven  *  ;" 
which,  with  little  or  no  variation,  is  (till  the  term  in  the  Galic 
language  to  exprefs  the  decifion  of  any  court,  and  even  the  laft 
judgment  %. 

One  of  the  holy  frauds,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  made  ufe  of  on 
thefe  occafions,  was  the  gabha-bbeil,  "  the  jeopardy  or  trial  of  Beil," 
practifed  in  dubious  or  dangerous  cafes.  Of  this  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  give  fame  accoxxnt. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Druids  held  annual  aflizes 
in  the  moll  centrical  parts  of  every  country,  to  decide  all  difficult 
controverfies,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  to  hear  every 
appeal  from  inferior  courts,  and  receive  any  charge  that  might  be 
brought  from  the  cenfors  or  magistrates.  On  thefe  occafions,  as 
the  name  and  the  remains  of  the  cuftom  ftill  fliew,  it  was  cuflo- 

mary 

f  Druidx  juftiOimi,  Sec.     Strab.  1.  4.  *  Toland's  Mifcel. 

t  Breitheneai- 
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mary  to  kindle  a  large  fire,  called  Sam/Sin,  or  the  Jire  of  peace,  on  the 
confecrated  hill  or  cam  at  which  they  met.  When  an  eafy  and  fa- 
tisfadtory  decifion  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained,  the  trial  of  the 
panel's  innocence  was  refted  on  his  walking  thrice,  barefooted, 
through  fome  large  tract  of  the  live  afhes  and  coals  of  this  holy 
fire  *.  If  he  efcaped  unhurt,  heaven  attefted  his  innocence ;  if  he 
did  not,  it  was  the  breith-neimhe,  ox  judgment  of  heaven,  that  he  was 
guilty,  and  fliould  be  condemned.  Previous  to  this,  however,  the 
Druids  took  all  poflible  pains  to  investigate  the  truth,  and,  as  they 
faw  caufe,  determined  beforehand  what  fliould  be  the  heavenly  de- 
c'fwn,  and  the  fate  of  the  panel.  They  themfelves  are  faid  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  a  kind  of  oil,  which  allowed  them  to  be 
pretty  familiar  with  fire  f,  that  all  might  be  fatisfied  of  their  in- 
nocency.  In  the  ceremony,  which  they  always  ufed,  of  bathing 
the  feet  of  every  perfon  who  was  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  this  an- 
tidote was  adminiftered,  or  not,  according  as  it  was  thought  he  de- 
ferved.  The  Spectators,  who  never  fuppofed  the  bath  to  be  any 
other  than  water,  could  not  help  being  aflonifhed  when  at  any  time 
they  faw  the  miraculous  deliverance ;  and  if  they  fhould  fee  it  but 
in  a  few  inflances,  would  always  be  convinced  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  judgment,  whatever  was  the  iflue.  We  may  fuppofe,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  to  preferve  the  credit  of  this  miracle,  it  would 
be  ufed  but  feldom,  and  more  from  necefnty  than  from  oftenta- 
tion. 

This  g abha-bbe'il,  or  "jeopardy  of  Be'il,"  is  flill  theGalic  word  to 
denote  any  danger  of  the  mod  dreadful  kind.  If  any  perfon  has 
had  a  remarkable  deliverance  either  from  fire  or  water,  he  is  faid 

to 

*  Vid.  Sil.  Ital.  infra  citat.  f  Vid.  Serv.  ex  Varr.  in  iEneid.  xi.  785. 

&  Plin.  1.  7.  c.  2. 
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to  have  come  thro',  or  out  of,  gabha-bheil.  From  this  cuftom  came, 
probably,  die  ordeals  by  fire  and  water,  which  we  read  of  in  lat- 
ter times.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  St  Paul,  the  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  who  might  have  feen  this  cuftom  practifed  in  fome  of 
thofe  countries  he  travelled  through,  may  allude  to  it  when  he 
{peaks  of  fome  that  fhall  be  faved,  yet  Jo  as  by  fire  *.  The  meaning 
at  leaft  is  precifely  the  fime  with  what  is  affixed  in  Galic  to  gabha- 
bheil,  which  is  The  running  fuch  a  dreadful  hazard,  that  one's 
fafety  or   efcape  from  it  is  an  aftoniihing  miracle. 

As  the  Celts  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  the  Druids 
its  firft  priefts,  under  the  name  of  Curetes,  they  left  there  fome  tra- 
ces behind  them  of  tills  cuftom,  to  which  we  find  fome  allufions 
in  the  Latin  poets.  On  movmt  Soracle,  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines  j~,  B/il,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  Roman  ftyle,  Apollo,  had  an.acervus 
or  cam,  on  which  this  ceremony  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be 
performed;  and  the  family  of  the  Hirpins,  who  underftood  and 
prac"lifed  the  myftery,  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  of  our  Druids, 
by  decree  of  the  Roman  fenate  J.  The  following  pailages  of  Vir- 
gil §,  put  with  great  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  Aruns,  who  was  of 
this  family,  and  another  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  Silius  Italicus  %, 

are 

*   1  Cor.  iii.  15.  UTumSoracle  fatum,prxftantem  corpore 

f  The  Sabines  were  the  defcendants  et  armis 

of  the  Umbrians,  who  were  the  molt  an-  jEquanurr.  nofcens;  patriocui  ritusinarvo, 

cient  people  of  Italy,  and  of  the  race  of  Dum  pius  Arcitenens  incenfis  gaudet  Af- 
file Gauls  or  Celts. — Comp.Dion.  Hali-  cervis, 

earn.   Ant.    Rom.    1.    i.— Plin.    iii.    14.  Exta  ter  innocuos  late  portare  per  ignes: 

Flor.  i.  17.     Solin.     Folyhift.  c.  8.  &c.  Sic  in  Apollinea  Temper  veftigia,  pruna 

J  Plin.  vii.  2.  Inviolata  teras ;  victorque  vaporis,  ad  aras 

V  2E.\\.  xi.  ubi  fupra.  Dona  ferenato  feras  folennia  Phccbo. 

Sil.  Ital.  v.  17c. 
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are  plain  defcriptions  of  the  gabba-bbci!  or  Druidical  cuflom  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  which  is  the  beft  commentary  to  explain  them. 

**  O  patron  of  Sora&e's  high  abodes, 

"  Phoebus,  thou  ruling  pow'r  among  the  gods! 

"  Whom  firft  we  ferve;  whole  woods  of  unftuous  pine 

"  Burn  on  thy  heap,  and  to  thy  glory  fhine ; 

"  By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  foles 

"  Through  flames  unfing'd  we  pafs,  and  tread  the  kindled  coals. 

"  Give  me,  propitious  Pow'r,  to  wafh  away 

*«  The  ftains  of  this  difhonourable  day.  Dryden. 

The  trial  being  over,  and  the  truth,  as  was  fuppofed,  fumciently 
expifcated,  fuch  criminals  as  were  thought  too  infamous  to  live  were 
immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  execution  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  what  gave  occafion  to  fuch  as  were  neither  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Druids,  nor  well  affected  to  their  order,  to  aflfert 
that  they  offered  human  facrifices.  What  gave  this  affertion  a  colour 
of  probability  was,  that  thefe  wretches  were  put  to  death  by  the 
perfons  who  always  prefided  at  facrifices;  on  the  cam  or  altar  con- 
fecrated  to  then  deity;  and  on  the  occafion  of  celebrating  one  of 
his  mofl  folemn  feflivals.  Although  a  ftranger  had  been  difpofed 
to  relate  the  truth  with  the  greatefl  impartiality,  every  circumflance 
here  had  a  tendency  to  deceive  him,  and  to  make  him  fuppofe 
thefe  devoted  criminals  were  actually  human  facrifices.  In  one 
fenfe,  indeed,  they  were  fo  ;  facrifices  to  the  peace  and  order  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  maintaining  of  which  was,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  the  very  end  and  defign  of  that  feflival.  The  Druids  alfo,  like 
good  magiflrates,  zealous  for  fuppreffing  vice  and  punifhing  the 
guilty,  might  with  great  propriety  fay,  that  the  putting  of  a  cri- 
minal 
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minal  to  death  was  a  moft  acceptable  facrifice  to  the  Deity, 
and  a  means  of  averting  his  difpleafure  *.  From  all  this  what 
could  a  ftranger  infer,  but  that  the  perfon  was  literally  facri- 
ficed?  That  a  pried  fhould  be  the  executioner  of  juftice,  the  pu- 
nifliing  of  a  criminal  a  religious  fervice,  and  attended  with  the 
fame  ceremony  as  the  offering  up  of  a  victim,  would  be  things  too 
new  to  him  to  have  any  other  idea.  This  account  of  the  matter 
further  correfponds  with  what  Cxfar  tells  us,  when  he  fays  that 
the  Druids  held  criminals  to  be  the  mod  acceptable  victims  f  ;  and 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  when  thefe  were  wanting,  the  inno- 
cent feldom  or  never  fupplied  their  room. 

Some  further  hints  of  this  apology  for  the  Druids  may  be  ga- 
thered even  from  their  accufers.  Casfar  fays  thefe  victims  were 
burnt  amidft  branches  of  trees  woven,  or  heaped  together ;  which 
was  the  very  death  given  to  the  criminals  we  fpeak  of,  who  were 
thus  confumed  in  the  holy  pacific  fire,  oxfamtfin,  above  mentioned. 
Here  we  find  no  mention  of  the  knife,  the  altar,  or  the  blood  of 
the  victim ;  on  the  fhedding  of  which  the  chief  ftrefs  was  laid  in 
moft  animal  facrifices.  Inftead  of  that,  they  were  ca  ft  alive  into  the 
fire  §.  And  Tacitus  obferves  of  the  Germans  %,  who  had  the  fame 
cuftoms  and  the  fame  religion,  that  over  fuch  infamous  criminals 
as  we  fpeak  of  a  heap  of  every  kind  of  rubbifh  was  railed  in  token 
»f  the  people's  abhorrence.     Now  this  was  the  conftant  ufage  of 

G  the 

*  Hence  the  office  of  executioner  is  better,  plainly  means  this  order  when  he 

faid  to  be-ftill  in  high  repute  among  the  fpeaks  of  their  priefts.      Probably  they 

Germans.     Anc.  Un.  Hift.  Of  the  Germ,  were  then  in  a  great  meafure  fupprefled, 

f  Csef.  I.  6.  c.  16.  or  forced  to  take  fhelter  under  fome  other 

§  lb.  &  Strab.  I.  4.  name.     Still,  however,  the  bards  in  that 

t-  c.  1 2 — Crefar  fays  the  Germans  had  country  feem  to  have  retained  their  name 

no  Druids ;  but  Tacitus,  who  knew  them  and  office.     Vid.  c  3.  init. 
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the  Druids  after  they  had  burnt  the  criminals  in  the  manner  we 
have  defcribed;  and  feems  to  prove  plainly,  that  Csefar  and  Tacitus 
fpeak  of  the  fame  thing ;  the  victims  of  the  one  being  the  malefac- 
tors of  the  other.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  latter  reftricts 
the  offering  of  human  facrifices  to  certain  days  only,  which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  have  been  the  affizes  we  have  fpoken  of;  and  alfo  that 
the  carni  or,  as  he  would  imagine  it,  the  Mercurial  heap,  on  which 
they  were  held,  led  him  to  think  they  had  been  offered  to  Mer- 
cury. 

But  we  do  not  build  fo  much  upon  thefe  hints, as  upon  the  much 
clearer  evidence  of  feveral  expremons  ftill  in  ufe  in  the  Galic  or 
Celtic  language,  which  fhew  that  this  was  not  a  facrifice,  but  only 
an  execution  of  criminals;  and  that  the  heaps  or  mounts,  fo  frequent 
in  many  places,  were  raifed  in  this  manner  over  them.  To  this 
day,  the  Galic  term  for  an  outlaw,  or  one  whofe  life  is  forfeited  to 
public  juflice  on  account  of  any  crime,  is  fear  air  cbarni "  a  man  upon 
a  earn ;"  and  in  fpeaking  of  fuch  a  perfon,  the  e  air  charn,  "  he  is 
upon  a  earn."  Thefe  expremons  have  a  manifeft  allufion  to  theDrui- 
dicial  cuflom  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  to  the  mode  of  judg- 
ing and  punifhing  criminals  upon  thefe  cairns  in  the  manner  a- 
bove  defcribed.  After  the  execution  of  this  fentence,  the  heap  was- 
increafed  by  a  new  ftratum  of  flones  and  rubbifh,  to  which  every 
one  prefent  contributed  his  mare,  both  to  fhew  his  approbation  of 
thejudgment  and  his  deteftation  of  the  crime  *.  This  procedure  is 
confirmed  by  the  bones  and  afhes  found  (fometimes  with,  and  fome- 
times  without,  Hone-coffins)  at  different  depths  in  the  fame  cam, 

and 

*  See  2  Sam.  xviii.  17.    Jofh.  vii.  26,  Sec. — Lapidation  was  anciently  a  commen 
mode  of  punifhment. 
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and  alfo  in  different  quarters  of  it.  We  have  likewife  feveral  ex- 
prcflions  of  the  imprecatory  kind  which  tend  to  elucidate  this  cu- 
ftom.  ' 'Soil learn  nach  raibh  do  luath  fu'i  cham,  and  I? f hear  learn  e  bhi 
fu'i  cham  chlach,  are  forms  of  malediction  that  wifh  one  tinder  a  heap 
offlones,  and  one's  ajhes  under  a  calm ;  expreflions  that  obvioufly 
allude  to  the  Druidical  procedure  with  regard  to  criminals.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  Wcljb  alfo  call  thefe  heaps  Carn-vraduyr,  and 
Carn-lhadron,  "  thief  and  traitor's  earns  ;"  and  that  they  have 
likewife  an  imprecation,  Kern  ar  dy  ben,  to  the  fame  purpofe  with 
thefe  juft  now  mentioned.  Here  every  thing  alludes  to  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals ;  nothing  to  the  offering  up  of  human  facrifices. 

We  muff  not,  however,  conceal,  that  there  is  in  the  Galic 
another  proverb,  very  oppofite  in  its  meaning  to  thefe  juft  now 
mentioned.  It  is  Cu'ir'i  mi  clach  ad'  cham,  or  "  I  will  put  a  ftone  in 
thy  cam ;"  intimating  that  this  was  an  adl  of  friendfhip  *.  But 
thefe  oppofite  proverbs  in  the  fame  language  tend  only  to  lhew,  that 
the  fame  ceremony  had,  at  different  times,  a  different  meaning. 
In  the  infancy  of  fociety,  "  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe," 
a  earn  was  raifed  over  the  refpected  dead  f,  to  keep  his  memory 
alive,  and  to  preferve  his  afhes  from  infult.  The  heath  or  grafs 
with  which  fome  of  thefe  heaps  have  been  found  overgrown,  fo 
that  they  have  been  difcovered  only  by  accident,  fhew  them  to  be 

G2  of 

*  Whether  any  cam  was  defigned  as  fame  manner  by  the  contribution  of  paf- 

a  mark  of  infamy  or  refpecl,  it  was  cuf-  fengers.     Dydimus  ad  OdyfT.  *. 

tomary  with  every  paflenger  to  contribute  t  In  ver7  ancient  times  this  monumen- 

fomething  to  its  augmentation.     Hence  tal  load  was  in  like  manner  ufed  as  a  mark 

the  fize  of  fuch  cams  as  happened  to  be  of  refpecT:  in  the  Eaftem  countries;   for 

near  any  place  of  much  refort  came  foon  Andromache  tells  of  her  father,  that 

to    be   very  enormous.— The   Mercurial  "  They  hid  him  decent  on  the  ftmeral  pile, 

,             .      „                                             ,  .       ,  "  Then  rais'd  a  mountain  where  "his  bones  were  laid.". 

neaps  m  Greece  were  augmented  in  the  11.  s. 
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of  this  earlieft  period,  and  far  prior  in  time  to  others  that  have  not 
this  "  mofs  of  years"  for  their  covering.  The  (tones  of  fome  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  carried  from  an  immenfe  diftance ;  a  tribute 
which  nothing  could  exacl,  but  that  high  refpect  and  love  which 
was  due  to  the  good  and  brave  head  of  his  people.  Arrow-heads 
of  flint  which  have  been  found  in  fome  of  thefe,  and  which  have 
been  ufed  when  metal  was  fcarce  or  not  invented  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, prove  them  to  be  of  the  mofl  remote  antiquity.  The  horn 
of  a  deer,  or  fome  piece  of  armour,  the  fymbol  of  the  amufement 
or  occupation  of  the  deceafed  ;  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  fome  fuch 
trinket,  placed  there,  perhaps  to  deck  them  in  the  other  world ; 
are  generally  found  in  the  oldefl  kind  of  carnsy  which  owed  their 
origin  to  love  and  efteem. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  when  fociety  was  fomewhat  farther 
advanced,  this  cuftom  of  burning  the  body  of  the  dead  and  rai- 
fing  fuch  a  monument  over  it  was  laid  afide,  as  the  circumftances 
which  gave  rife  to  it  ceafed  to  operate  f.  A  Ampler  mode  of  bu- 
rying, lefs  {hocking  to  humanity,  was  adopted  ;  and  the  memory 
of  perfons  and  events  was  intrufted  to  tradition  and  to  the  fong  of 
the  bard,  as  to  a  more  diftinct  and  permanent  monument.  The 
pain  of  burning  foon  fuggefted  a  fevere  mode  of  punifhing  crimi- 
nals, and  the  cam  was  ufed  as  a  beacon  to  caution  others  againfl 

the 

■f-  It  was  probably  the  dread  of  having  that  of  Marius  fhould  be  retaliated  on  his 

their  remains  abufed  by  barbarous  ene-  own.     Cic.  de  leg.  I.  2. 
mies  that  induced   men   at   firft  in   any         The  Ifraelites,  in  like  manner,  departed 

country  to  burn  the  dead.     Thus,  among  from  their  common  mode  of  interring, 

the  Romans,  Sylla  was  the  firft  of  his  fa-  to  burn  Saul  and  his   fons,  to  prevent 

mily  who  ordered  his  body  to  be   burnt,  their  bodies  being   abufed  by  the  Phili- 

left  the  barbarities  he  had  committed  on  (lines.  Gen.xxiii.4.  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12* 
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the  like  danger.  In  the  earns  of  this  sera,  the  fymbols  above-men- 
tioned are  wanting ;  and  nothing  but  bones,  allies,  and  charcoal,  is 
found  in  them  ;  which  feems  to  afford  an  internal  proof  for  what 
purpofe  they  were  intended. 

In  a  ftill  later  period,  the  Danes,  during  their  invafion,  as  they 
were  in  a  hoftile  country,  and  much  in  the  fame  fituation  with 
fome  of  thofe  tribes  who  firft  planted  it,  applied  cams  to  their  ori- 
ginal ufe  of  preferving  the  memory  of  their  chieftains,  and  fecu- 
ring  their  body  or  aihes  from  infult  *.  It  is  probable  the  cuftom  of 
railing  heaps  over  criminals  had  by  this  time  been  long  in  difufe, 
and  that  the  proverb  of  cuirdh  mi  clach  ad  charn,  or  "  I  will  put  a 
ftone  in  thy  heap,"  was  a  phrafe  ufed  by  fome  of  the  dejected  natives, 
when  they  would  fupplicate  any  favour  from  thefe  mercilefs  intru- 
ders. The  expreffion  foothed  their  pride,  and  fell  in  with  the 
natural  paffion  all  men  have  for  fame,  which  in  this  cafe  was  to 
be  had  in  no  other  fhape,  as  no  Britifh  bard  would  proftitute  his 
mufe  to  praife  an  unjuft  invader. 

But  to  return  to  what  gave  rife  to  this  account  of  cams.  The 
obfervations  which  have  been  made  on  thofe  of  the  intermediate 
kind,  and  the  proverbs  which  have  been  mentioned  with  regard  to 
them  and  to  the  punifhment  of  criminals,  feem  plainly  to  fhew 
how  the  Druids  came  to  be  charged  with  facrincing  their  fpecies. 
Perfons  who  could  know  but  little  of  them,  and  who  feem  refolved 

to 

*  Towards  the  beginning  of  this  pe-  fometimes  penetrated  into  the  fanftuary 

riod,  which  we  may  call  the  interregnum  of  the  grave  itfelf.     The  expreffion   of 

between  Druidifm  and  Chriftianity,  thefe  Dhurichde'    tu   mo  lua'    h   vifge,  "  You 

countries  feem  to  have  been  in  their  great-  could  wifh  to  fee  my  afhes  ftrewed  on  a 

eft   barbarifm.     The  antipathy  between  ftream,"    intimates   that  the  horrid  deed 

the  natives  and  their  invaders  feems  to  has  been  fometimes  done, 
have  been  fo  inveterate,  that  their  revenge  f  This- 
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to  mifreprefent  and  traduce  them,  had,  in  the  circumftances  above 
mentioned,  a  very  plaufible  foundation  for  this  charge.  And  even 
fuppofing  them  impartial,  every  circumflance  had  fuch  a  tendency 
to  miflead  them,  that  the  path  of  truth  could  not  eafily  be  found. 
Add  to  this  what  has  been  faid  before  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Druids,  who  were  famed  for  their  wifdom  and  huma- 
nity, and  the  obfervations  made  on  the  general  (train  of  their 
facrifices,  which  appeared  to  have  been  more  of  the  vegetable  than 
of  die  animal  kind ;  and  it  will  amount  to  a  high  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  on  this  head  they  were  not  guilty.  Even  as  a  puniih- 
ment  on  criminals,  they  would  feldom  put  in  practice  the  fevere 
mode  we  have  been  fpeaking  of;  as  they  had  fo  many  other  en- 
gines to  work  with,  that  this  one,  fo  unwieldy  and  dangerous, 
could  rarely  be  needed. 

The  Druids  neglected  no  means  of  increafing  their  own  autho- 
rity and  keeping  fociety  in  obedience  and  awe.  Not  fatisfied,  there- 
fore, with  exercifing  the  judicial  power,  and  diftributing  all  rewards 
and  punifhments  in  this  world,  they  pretended,  and  were  firmly 
believed,  to  have  an  equal  power  of  influencing  mens  happinefs  or 
mifery  in  the  next.  This  appears  from  fome  of  their  funeral 
cuftoms,  the  traces  of  which  are  flill  remaining.  Whenever  any 
perfon  died,  a  portion  of  earth  and  fait  was  immediately  laid  on 
the  corpfe  -\  ;  the  one  tire  emblem  of  the  corruptibility  of  the 
body,  the  other  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  foul.  A  facred  court 
feem  to  have  fat  upon  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  determine  his  cha- 
racter, from  their  own  obfervation,  and  the  teftimony  of  his 
neighbours  who  had  accefs,  on  all  occafions,  to  be  acquainted  with 

him*. 

t  This  ceremony   is  flill  praclifed  by  many  who  can  give  no  reafon  for  it. 
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him  *.  On  the  ifTue  of  this  inquiry  it  depended  what  funeral 
honours  mould  be  paid  to  the  dead.  If  his  character  was  fuch  as 
greatly  diftinguifhed  him ;  or  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  any 
ufeful  invention,  or  eminent  in  the  practice  of  any  art ;  it  was  re- 
corded in  the  fong,  and  fome  fymbol  of  it  placed  in  the  tomb  with 
his  body ;  efpecially  while  the  cuflom  of  railing  cams  continued 
in  force.  Hence  (perhaps,  as  much  as  to  ferve  them  in  the  other 
world)  arms,  amber,  glafs,  cryftal,  needles,  and  fuch  things,  have 
been  found  with  the  aihes  and  urns  in  thefe  monuments. 

With  regard  to  the  immortal  part,  the  foul,  this  alfo  muft  re- 
ceive its  fentence  from  the  tribunal  of  the  Druids.  If  the  perfon 
had  acted  his  part  well  in  life,  and  acquitted  himfelf  honourably 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  three  grand  articles  of  their  law,  his  fpiri^ 
was  pronounced  happy,  and  the  bard  fung  its  requiem  to  the  harp» 
which  was  fuppofed  to  give  it  a  paflport  to  Fldinnis,  or  Paradife. 
Hence,  in  the  poems  of  Oman,  though  the  court  had  then  ceafed 
to  fit,  we  find  heroes  fo  eager  to  obtain  the  funeral  fong.  How- 
ever well  they  had  deferved  of  their  country,  their  ghofts,  till  this 
was  pronounced,  were  fuppofed  to  be  excluded  from  the  place  of 
blifs,  and  to  wander,  pale  and  fad,  on  the  mift  of  fome  marfh  or 
fen.  Not  fmall,  therefore,  was  the  caufe  of  that  mournful  com- 
plaint which  we  find  their  apparitions  fometimes  making  to  the 
bard  when  they  "  had  not  yet  received  their  fame." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iffue  of  the  inquiry  was  unfavourable 

to 

*    The  like   cuftom  prevailed   among  character,  and  always  favourable.     One 

the    ancient   Egyptians — Still    the   firft  expreffion  in  particular  is  feldom   omit- 

tliing   which    a    Highlander    commonly  ted,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dead  ;  A  chuid  do 

fays,   on   the    death    of    any    perfon,    is  dh'arasda!  i.e.  "  May  he  have  his  fliaic 

fomething  by  way  of    ftridture  on  his  of  paradife  !" 
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to  the  dead,  and  that  he  was  found  to  have  lived  in  the  neglect  or 
breach  of  any  of  the  three  grand  laws  of  the  Druids,  his  fentence 
was  the  reverfe,  and  his  lot  was  affigned  him  in  the  horrors  of  the 
dark  and  cold  Turin. 

It  may  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  relations  of  the  dead  would  be 
greatly  affected  with  joy  or  forrow,  according  to  the  refpective  de- 
terminations of  this  inquiry  of  the  Druids.  When  the  fentence 
was  favovirable,  the  greatefl  rejoicings  inftantly  took  place.  When 
otherwife,  the  forrow  was  equally  great ;  and,  in  either  cafe,  they 
who  would  bear  the  chief  part,  and  would  be  mofl  affected,  would 
be  the  neareft  friends. 

In  fome  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Ireland,  this  cuftom  has  been  very  lately  practifed,  and  is  hardly 
yet  extinct.  In  the  Highlands,  the  neareft  relation  is  the  firfl  to 
lead,  on  thefe  occafions,"  the  dance  and  the  fong.  Thefe,  however, 
have  always  been  of  a  graver  and  more  folemn  kind  than  what 
have  been  ufed  on  their  ordinary  merry-meetings.  From  the  air 
and  flyle  of  fome  of  thefe  compofitions,  which  are  not  unfrequent 
in  the  poems  of  Oman,  we  may  form  fome  opinion  of  what  they 
have  been  from  their  earlieft  a?ra.  They  feem  to  have  been  all  ad- 
mirably fuited  to  thofe  mournfully-pleafant  emotions  which  that 
poet  emphatically  calls  "  the  joy  of  grief." 

In  the  remains  of  this  cuftom  there  is  one  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  which  deferves  our  notice.  Among  the  Caledonians,  the 
ceremony  was  perpetually  of  the  joyful  kind,  in  all  the  parts  of  their 
country  in  which  it  has  been  known  to  be  practifed.  Nothing  can 
be  a  ftronger  argument,  that  the  morals  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  thefe  countries  were,  in  general,  of  the  moft  exalted  kind.     In- 

ftances 
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fiances  of  vitious  perfons  appear  to  have  been  fo  rare,  that  when 
the  judges  ceafed  to  fit,  the  ctiftom,  from  the  general  prevalency  of 
the  joyful  part,  and  the  paucity  of  inftances  to  the  contrary,  affu- 
med  its  colour  entirely  from  the  brighter  fide ;  and,  though  much 
againfl  the  natural  current  of  the  pafhons,  made  its  way  down  to 
our  times  in  the  rejoicing  channel. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  mufic  had 
always  a  mournful  elegiac  cafl,  were  naturally  led  to  take  the  dole- 
ful fide  of  the  cuflom.  Hence,  in  their  funeral  fongs,  the  Ctronach, 
Ululaith,  or  lamentation,  came  to  be  the  moft  common.  The  two 
different  ceremonies,  however,  which  the  two  nations  have  thus 
fplit  between  them,  are  but  the  two  branches  of  the  one  old  Drui- 
dical  cuflom  of  judging  the  fate  of  the  dead  from  their  conduct 
while  alive. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a  happy  effect  this  practice  mufl  have 
had  upon  fociety.  By  keeping  futurity  conflantly  in  view,  with 
all  its  joys  and  terrors,  an  attention  to  conduct,  and  a  defire  to  ex- 
cel, would  always  be  kept  alive  in  every  breafl.  The  thought  of 
having  his  fame  and  final  flate  decided,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the 
teflimony  which  his  neighbours  gave  of  a  man's  character,  would 
be  a  conflant  check  upon  every  inclination  to  harm,  and  a  perpetual 
fource  of  good  and  great  actions.  Thefe  were  the  only  avenue  to 
the  fame  of  the  fong,  and  to  the  felicity  of  Paradife. 

As  to  the  conveyance  of  fouls  to  their  refpective  abodes  af- 
ter their  fentence  was  paffed,  this  was  believed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  fome  appearances  in  natxire,  which  the  Druids  made 
probably  a  fhift,  at  times,  to  counterfeit.  In  general,  however,  it 
is  mofl  likely  they  waited  till  thefe  appearances  were  produced  by 

H  na- 
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natural  caufes.  Thunder,  lightning,  dark  clouds,  and  the  noxious 
vapours  of  fome  fenny  lake,  in  which  they  mud  have  waited  for 
fqually  winds  to  drive  them,  formed  the  vehicle  of  condemned 
fpirits.  The  more  lovely  and  beneficent  meteors,  the  rays  of  the 
fun  and  moon,  the  rainbow,  and  the  like,  were  the  medium  of  con-* 
veyance  allotted  for  thofe  who  deferved  better  "*. 

A  more  diftinguiihing  refpect  was  pretended  by  the  Druids  to 
be  fliewn  on  this  occafion  to  themfelves,-  who  always  palled  for  pe- 
culiar favourites  of  heaven.  A  bright  (tar  was  fent  down  on  pur- 
pofe  to  conduct  their  fouls  to  paradile.  To  this  day,  the  {hooting 
of  a  ftar  gliding  lambent  along  the  blue  vault,  is  called  in  Galic 
dreug;  and  the  vulgar  no  fooner  fee  it,  than  they  immediately  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  the  death  of  fome  great  and  good  perfon.  This  no- 
tion mull  have  originated  from  the  fource  juft  now  mentioned ; 
the  word  dreug  being  only  an  abbreviation  of  drui'eug,  which  fignifies 
"  the  death  of  a.  Druid." — The  tradition  of  the  fiery  car,  on  which 
the  good  Enoch  mounted  up  to  heaven,  which,  with  many  other  of 
their  religious  notions,  the  Druids  might  have  carried  with  them  in 
their  migrations  from  the  eaft,  was  perhaps  the  firft  thing  that  fug- 
gefted  thefe  fancies.  Once  fet  on  foot,  they  were  eafily  kept  up  by 
the  vulgar,  ever  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  always  prone  to  fuper- 
ftition. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  to  have  been 
a  tenet  of  the  Druids,  and  delivered  by  them  to  Pythagoras,  who 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  mythology  of  the  Grecians  j\  But  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  without  foundation,  and  indeed  has  been  gene- 
rally 

*  Vid.  Oflian  paflim.     Plut.  ap.  Eufeb.  ubi  fup.     Rudbec.     Olai.  Atlant.  &c. 
f  Clem.  Alex.         Strom,  1.  6.         Eufeb.  praep.  x.  2. 
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rally  exploded.  It  is  quite  inconfnfent  with  the  cuftom  which  we 
have  been  juft  now  defcribing,  and  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
Druidical  religion ;  which  could  never  have  that  influence  it  had 
upon  the  heart,  if  men  had  any  fufpicions  of  palling  into  vege- 
tables or  animals  when  they  died.  Pythagoras  found  this  ftrange 
notion  in  India ;  and  his  fervant  Zamolxis  might  perhaps  import 
it  to  Thracia*,  his  native  country,  and  fome  other  places :  but, 
among  the  Druids,  the  belief  of  it  never  prevailed. 

As  it  was,  however,  one  of  their  tenets,  that  the  world  under- 
went a  renovation  at  certain  periods  by  fire  and  water  alternately  f, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  indulge  the  wretched,  on 
thefe  occafions,  a  chance  of  entering  into  new  bodies,  in  which 
they  might  pombly  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  amends  for 
their  former  mifcondudt.  In  the  Galic  language,  there  is  nothing 
that  alludes  to  tranfmigration,  unlefs  it  be  meant  of  thefe  periods 
of  general  tranfmutation,  when  almoft  every  thing  was  fuppofed  to 
undergo  a  new  form.  There  is  nothing  more  common  flill,  than 
to  hear  it  afferted  of  the  mod  unlikely  things,  that  they  Ihall  not 
happen  till  the  brath,  or  the  dilinn;  that  is,  till  "  the  conflagration  or 
the  deluge ;"  which  may  pofBbly  imply,  that  even  fuch  improbable 
things  might  then  take  place. 

The  word  brath,  which  originally  fignified  "  the  conflagration," 
came  by  degrees,  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  to  denote 
.the  general  judgment  which  is  to  accompany  that  event.  The 
idea  which  is  now  annexed  to  the  common  expreflion  of  gu  brath, 
or  gu  la  bhrath,  is  "  never,"  or  "  till  the  day  of  judgment."  But 
the  compounds  of  the  word  plainly  fliew,  that  its  original  meaning 

H  2  '       SKW 
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was  "  a  conflagration,"  or  "  burning."  Thus,  one  in  the  heat  or 
flame  of  a  paffion,  is  faid  to  be  air  a  bhreas  (or  bhrdtheas),  a  me- 
taphor taken  from  the  Iaft  conflagration,  and  fignifying  literally  a 
heat  fimilar  to  that  terrible  phenomenon. 

The  other  exprefllon  of  gu  dilinn,  or gu  tig  an  dilinti,  that  is,  "  till 
the  deluge,"  is  alfo  common  in  the  Galic,  and  manifeftly  derived 
from  this  tenet  of  the  Druids.  It  is  curious  enough  to  hear  fuch  a 
period  constantly  referred  to  by  a  people  who  no  longer  believe  it 
fhall  ever  come.  It  is  generally  applied  to  cafes  more  improbable 
and  more  diftant  than  the  occafions  on  which  the  other  word  is 
ufed  ;  which  fhews,  that  theDruids  looked  for  the  nrft  revolution  to 
happen  by  fire.  As  they  could  not  but  have  a  tradition  of  the  de- 
luge of  Noah,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  might  alfo  hear  fomething  of 
Enoch's  prophecy  ;  and  that  from  both  thefe  circumftances,  they 
were  led  to  think,  there  might  be  a  periodical  fucceffion  of  fuch 
revolutions. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Druids. 

T1TE  proceed  next  to  confider  the  Druids  under  the  character 
™  *  of  natural  philofophers.  This  was  the  capacity  in  which 
they  mod  Ihone.  Their  knowledge  of  nature  feems  indeed  to  have 
been  inferior  to  that  of  no  philofophers  of  any  age  or  country 
whatever.     It  were  indeed  furprifing  if  it  fhould,  confidering  the 

many 
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many  and  peculiar  advantages  which  they  enjoyed.  As  they  were, 
from  time  immemorial,  a  {landing  order  of  philofophers,  they  had 
always  the  experiments  of  a  long  feries  of  ages  to  begin  with. 
Thefe  were  fo  carefully  preferved  by  the  uninterrupted  fuccemon 
of  Druids,  that  none  of  them,  of  any  confequence,  could  poflibly 
be  loft.  None  but  men  of  genius  were  admitted  to  the  order ; 
and  then,  as  we  have  feen  above,  their  application  was  great,  and 
their  whole  lifetime  devoted  to  ftudy.  Their  cuftom  of  living  to- 
gether in  focieties  or  colleges,  was  alfo  of  great  fervice  to  them  in 
the  profecution  of  their  inquiries,  as  they  could  by  that'  means  af- 
fift  one  another  with  greateft  advantage ;  like  lamps  that  give  a 
ftronger  light  when  all  their  rays  are  united-  and  interchanged. 
We  may  likewife  obferve,  that  their  religion  and  Iangtiage  was  fo 
extenfively  diffufed,  that  all  the  experiments  and  difcoveries  made 
in  fo  vaft  a  tradl  of  the  globe  as  the  Celtic  nation  pofTefTed,  flowed 
in  to  enrich  the  knowledge  of  this  order,  and  conveyed,  like  fo  ma- 
ny flreams  to  the  ocean,  large  fupplies  to  it  from  all  quarters. 
Nor  fhould  we  omit,  with  regard  to  die  Druids  of  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, that  their  early  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  might  pro- 
cure them  opportunities  of  learning  all  the  fciences  in  which  that 
and  fome  other  eaflern  nations  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  eminent. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it  was  this  acceffion  of  foreign  knowledge 
that  rendered  the  Druids  of  Britain  fo  famous  ;  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  give  any  reafon  why  they  might  not  themfelves  make  as 
great  a  progrefs  as  any  other  philofophers,  when  their  order  was 
fo  early  eftablifhed,  formed  upon  fo  wife  and  extenfive  a  plan,  and 
placed  upon  fo  independent  a  footing.  But  however  they  came 
by  it,  a  vaft  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  nature  we  are  fare 

they 
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they  were  poffeffed  of.  It  was  from  this  knowledge,  as  has  been 
obferved  above,  that  they  had  the  name  of  Druidbe\  or  "  Druids ;" 
which  is  flill  the  only  term  in  the  language  for  natural  philofophers 
or  magicians,  as  druidbeacbd,  or  "  druidifm,"  is  that  for  natural 
philofophy  or  magic.  Some  particulars  relative  to  this  capacity  of 
the  Druids,  we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  inveftigate,  both  from  the 
remains  of  their  language,  and  from  ancient  authorities. 

That  the  world  was  created  by  the  Divine  wifdom  and  power, 
was  a  primary  tenet  of  the  Druids.  This,  like  the  Phoenicians  and 
Egyptians,  they  reprefented  by  the  emblematical  figure  of  an  egg 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  ferpent  *.  It  was  this  that  gave  rife 
to  the  fable  of  the  ferpent's  egg  recorded  by  Pliny  f,  and  to  the  no 
lefs  abfurd  traditions  which  we  flill  meet  with,  concerning  the  clach 
uaitbir,  or  glain  ?iati  Drnidh\  which  was  the  cryftal  ball  faid  above 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  Druids.  The  vulgar,  underftanding  no 
more  of  this  myftery  than  ftrangers,  afcribed  to  that  amulet  all 
the  miracles  of  a  Talifman  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainments  ; 
and  thought  it  was  owing  to  fome  fecret  charm  or  virtue  which  it 
was  poffeffed  of,  that  the  Druid  performed  all  his  works  of  won- 
der. A  few  of  thefe  cryftals  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Highlands, 
where  they  have  not  yet  loft  all  their  credit.  Some  of  their  own- 
ers have  ftill  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  or  the  difingenuity  to  pre- 
tend, that  thefe  trinkets  can  do  almoft  every  thing  but  raife  the 
dead.  If  a  diftemper  rages  among  men  or  beafts,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  fend  fifty  miles  for  this  glafs-phyfician  to  cure  them. 
In  general,  however,  men  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  over- 
come thefe  ridiculous  fuperftitions.  The  vaffal  no  longer  gives  im- 
plicit 
*  Relig.  desGaul.  1.  i.  c.  2<5.  &3-  ult.  f  1.  29.  c.  3. 
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plicic  faith  to  his  chieftain,  though  the  latter  is  (till  willing  to 
confer  the  greateft  obligations  when  this  can  be  done  fo  very 
cheaply. 

With  the  origin,  the  Druids  taught  alfo  the  figure  and  magni- 
tude, of  the  earth  *  ;  but  with  what  exactnefs  there  is  no  account  left 
by  which  we  can  determine.  To  geography,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  could  be  ftrangers.  If  they  had  loft  the  accounts  of  their  ori- 
ginal migration  from  the  Eafl,  yet  the  commerce  which  fubfifted 
fo  early  between  Britain  and  very  remote  nations  would  give  our 
Druids  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fituation  of  moft  of  the 
countries  at  that  time  known. 

Astronomy  has  been  likewife  ftudied  by  this  order  ;  and  in 
the  many  long  and  hazardous  voyages,  which  men  performed  in 
thofe  days,  without  any  chart  or  compafs  but  the  flars  to  guide 
them,  we  have  fome  proof  of  their  fuccefs  in  it.  The  com- 
mon name  for  a  flar  continues  ftill  be  raV/,  (or  ruitb-iul)  "  the 
guide  to  direct  the  courfe."  But  it  is  not  only  the  motion  and 
magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  the  Druids  are  faid  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  f.  They  feem  to  have  taken  a  ftill  clofer 
view  of  them,  and  to  have  been  no  ftrangers  even  to  the  ufe  of  te- 
lefcopes.  It  muft  have  been  by  this  invention  that  the  Boreadas  (by 
whom  Hecateus  %  means  the  Bards  or  Druids)  of  a  certain  Hvper- 
borean  ifland,  little  lefs  than  Sicily,  and  over-againft  Celtiberia,  a 
dcfcription  which  exactly  anfwers  to  Britain,  could  bring  the  moon 
very  near  them,  and  fhew  its  opacity,  with  the  mountains,  rocks, 
and  other  appearances  upon  its  furface.  The  manufacture  of 
glafs,    with   which   the   pieces    of   glafs   and   cryftal   found   in 

earns 

*  Csef.  1.  6.  c.  14.  f  Of.  ib,  $  Apud  Diod. 
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cams  *  prove  them  to  have  been  acquainted,  probably  led 
them  to  thefe  difcoveries.  As  glafs  is  faid  to  have  been  originally 
an  invention  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  a  ftaple  commodity  of 
the  city  of  Sidon  f,  it  is  poflible  the  Britifh  Druids  might,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  dealings,  learn  from  them  the  art  of  ma- 
king, and  applying  it  to  practical  and  philofophical  ufes.  Nay, 
perhaps,  it  were  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  our  contemplative 
philofophers  were  themfelves  the  lenders,  rather  thon  the  borrow- 
ers of  this  invention.  The  procefs  of  vitrifying  even  the  walls  of 
their  houfes,  of  which  feveral  remains  are  flill  to  be  feen  J,  {hews 
that  they  early  practifed  the  art  in  grofs  ;  and  it  is  but  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  they  would  by  degrees  refine  and  improve  it.  The  very 
■wordglaoi/ie,  the  Galic  name  for  glafs,  being  of  Celtic,  and  not  of 
foreign  extract,  feems  to  prove  the  art  to  have  been  their  own. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  feems  to  be  gtala,  or  glao  tbchie,  that 
is,  "  glued  or  brightened  by  fire."  As  no  people  have  technical 
terms,  in  their  own  language,  for  any  arts  to  the  practice  of  which 
they  were  flrangers,  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  arts,  for  which  we 
have  names  that  are  of  Celtic  derivation,  have  been  praclifed  by 
our  anceftors.  This  remark  might  lead  us  to  a  very  curious  in- 
veftigation  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  if 
it  did  not  carry  us  too  far  out  of  our  way  at  prefent. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  aftronomical  knowledge  of  the  Druids,  we 
may  obferve,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  the  fun  and 
moon^  the  lafl  of  wnich  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  nineteen  years 

con- 

*  They  were  probably  placed  there  in  f  Bochart.  Phaleg.  1.  3.  c.  35.  col. 303. 

honour  of  thofe  who  invented  or  pra&ifed  &  Strab.  1.  16. 

the  art;  to  whofe  memory,  we  may  fun-  %  See  Williams   on  vitrified  ruins  in 

pofc  the  cam  was  alfo  raifed.  the  Highlands. 
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converfe  of  Apollo,  which  Hecateus  fpeaks  of*.  A  Druidlcal  temple 
in  the  ifland  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  bore  evident  marks  of 
their  fkill  in  aftronomy.  Every  ftone  in  this  temple,  according  to 
Toland  f ,  was  placed  aftronomically.  The  circle  conhfted  of 
twelve  equidiftant  obelifks,  denoting  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac. 
The  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs  were  marked  by  lines  of 
obelifks  running  out  from  the  circle,  and  each  point  fubdivided 
into  four  more.  The  range  of  obelifks  from  the  north,  and  exact- 
ly facing  the  fouth,  was  double ;  being  two  parallel  rows,  each 
confiiting  of  nineteen  ftones.  A  large  ftone  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  thirteen  feet  high,  and  of  the  perfect  fhape  of  a  fhip's  rud- 
der, feems  to  be  a  kind  of  fymbol  that  this  aftronomical  know- 
ledge was  defigned  to  be  fubfervient  to  navigation.  This  perhaps 
may  have  been  the  tvhtged  temple  which  Eratojlhenes  §  fays  Apollo 
had  among  the  Hyperboreans ;  the  name  which  the  firfl  failors 
gave  to  all  who  lay  to  the  north  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar.  Others  fuppofe  that  famous  temple  to  have  been  in 
the  ifle  of  Sky,  which  from  that  circumft ance  may  have  got  the 
name  of  the  ivittged  ijle,  or  Eilean  Sclathanach. 

That  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters,  admits 
of  no  manner  of  doubt  %.  However  ftrong  or  well  exercifed  their 
memory  may  have  been,  without  fome  kind  of  writing  to  affift  and 
refrefh  it,  they  could  hardly  retain  fuch  a  variety  of  copious  and 
important  fubjects  as  they  treated  of.  Thefe  writings,  as  well  as 
their  other  myfteries,  they  feem  to  have  concealed  for  many  ages 

I  from 

*  Ubi  fupra,  ap.  Dio.  Sicul.  %  Csef.  6.  14.    &  Rel.  des  Gaul,  p.  39; 

f  Mifcel.  v.  1.  p.  89.  —Their    very   law   of    not    committing 

§  In  Opufcul.  Mythol.   &c.  cit.  apud     their  religion  to  writing,  is  a  proofth.it 

Toland.  writing  was  in  ufe  among  them. 
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from  the  people ;  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  them  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Gaul,  till  they  were  introduced  there,  by  the 
Phocsean  colony,  about  500  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera  $.  E- 
ven  after  the  invention  was  known,  the  moft  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
held  the  ftudy  of  letters  in  the  greateft  contempt  *,  as  they  thought 
it  tended  to  enervate  the  body,  and  unfit  it  for  thofe  martial  exer- 
cifes  in  which  they  placed  the  greateft  glory.  The  Druids  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  ftrengthen  this  averfion,  as  they  found 
their  advantage  in  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  Accordingly,  to 
the  very  laft,  they  never  fullered  them  to  commit  to  writing  any 
part  of  their  hiftory,  laws,  or  religion  f.  The  chief  reafon  which 
they  gave  for  this  was,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  ;  but  another  no  lefs  real  was,  to  keep  the  people  igno- 
rant, and  more  dependent.  Csefar  tells  us,  the  characters  ufed  by 
the  Druids  were  the  Greek ;  if  the  word  Gracis,  as  fbme  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  be  not  an  interpolation  %.  The  Greek,  it  is  pof- 
fible,  they  might  be  acquainted  with,  as  it  might  afhft  them  in  their 
intercourfe  with  fome  nations  who  ufed  it.  The  Turdetani,  who 
are  reckoned  by  many  the  moft  ancient  people  of  Spain  §,  and  who 
were  certainly  of  the  Celtic  flock,  are  faid  by  Strabo  %  to  have  laws 
written  in  verfe  fome  thoufand  years  before  his  time.  This 
exaggerated  account  of  them  proves  at  leaft  that  their  learning 
was  of  very  great  antiquity.  And  we  may  infer,  that  if  the 
Druids  of  Celtiberia  were  thus  early  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
letters,  thofe  of  Britain  and  Gaul  could  not  be  much  behind  them. 

That 

\  Juft.  1.  43.  c.  3.  *  ^lian.  var.  hid.  1.  8.  c.  6.  f  c^-  6-  l4- 

Strab.  1.  4.  J  Jof.  Scalig.  1.  1.  epift.  16.  &  Hottoman  Franco-Gall,  c.  2. 

$  Voff.  chron.    Teraph.  de  reg.  Hifp.  f  1.  3. 
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That  our  Druids  were  poffeffcd  of  letters  from  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity, feems  very  evident  from  our  Galic  or  Irifh  alphabet ;  the 
fimplicity  of  which,  and  the  paucity  of  its  letters,  prove  it  to  be 
exceeding  old.     This  alphabet  confifts  exadly  of  the  fixteen  letters 
which  Cadmus  brought  from  Phoenicia  about   1400  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  with  only  the  addition  of  the  letter  F, 
and  the  afpirate  which  was  exprefled  with  only   a  dot  above  the 
line.     Now,  if  this  alphabet  had  not  been  borrowed  at  leafl  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Palamedes  made  the  firft  addi- 
tion to  it,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  mould  be  fo  nmple.     Or  if  the 
Druids  fhould  cull  it,  it  would  be  remarkable  that  they  fhould 
hit  precifely  on  the  letters  of  Cadmus,  and  reject  none  but  the  later 
additions.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  could  much  eafier  fpare 
one  of  Cadmus's  letters,  than  fome  of  thofe  which  have  been  after- 
wards joined  to  it.     The  Greek  *,  for  example,  expreffes  a  found 
fo  common  in  the  Galic,  and  fo  imperfectly  exprefTed  by  the  com- 
bined powers  of  c  (or  k)  and  b,  that  they  could  not  poflibly  omit 
it,  if  it  had  been  in  the  alphabet  when  they  had  adopted  the  reft 
of  their  letters.     So  far  would  they  be  from  leaving  it  out,  that  it 
is  rather  a  wonderthey  never  thought  of  inventing  fuch  a  letter,  to 
avoid  the  neceffity  of  making  perpetual  fubftitutions  for  it.     Thefe 
reafons  fpeak  the  alphabet  under  confideration  to  be  fo  old,  that 
we  may  fuppofe  it  co-eval  with  that    of  Cadmus.     The  trade 
which  Britain  carried  on  with  Phoenicia,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  that 
period  *,  makes  it  probable  that  our  Druids,  inftead  of  taking  their 

I  2  al- 

*  Sammes  Brit.  p.  47.      Herodot.  1.  3.  c.  15. 
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alphabet  even  from  that  of  Cadmus,  had  drawn  it  from  the  fame 
fountain  J. 

Whether 

X  The  learned  by  Dr  Johnfon  fuppofes  To  thefeobfervationsladd  afewfa&sto 

the  Caledonians  to  have  been  always   a  prove  that  we  had  for  a  long  time  back  a 

rude  and  illiterate  people,  who  had  ne-  written  language.  In  the  ifland  of  Mull,  in 

ver  any  written  language.     But  this  af-  the  neighbourhood  of  Iona,therehasbeen 

fertion  is  manifeftly  without  foundation;  from  time  immemorial,  till  of  very  late,  a 

for  we  can  (till  produce  a  number  of  old  fucceflion  of  Ol/as,  or  "  graduate  doctors," 

MSS.  in  the  Galic  language.     When  the  in  a  family  of  the  name  of  M'Lean,  whole 

Druids,  who  fpoke  this  tongue,  and  were  writings,  to  the  amount  of  a  large  cheft- 

by  no  means  unlearned,  had  been  driven  fu]j   were  alj  wrote  in  Galic-     what  „. 

from  the  reft  of  Britain,  thofe  of  Cale.  mained  0f  this   treafure  was,   not  many 

donia  took   up   their  refidence  in  Iona>  years    ag0)    bought  up   as  a  literary  cu- 

one  of  the  Hebrides,  where  they  had  a  rj0fity    at    the    defire    of    the    duke    of 

college,  and  lived  and  taught  unmolefted,  Chandos,  and  is  faid  to  have  perifhed  in 

till  they  were  difpoffeffed  by  St  Columba  the  wreck  of  that    nobleman's   fortune, 

in  the  fixth  century.      For  feveral  ages  Lord  Kaims  (Sketches,  B.    i.)  mentions 

after  that  period,  Iona  was  one  of  the  a    Gdlic  MS.  of  the  fir  ft  four  books  of 

moll  famous  feats  of  learning  which  this  Fingal,   which   the   tranflator  of   Oilian 

or  any  of    the    neighbouring  kingdoms  found  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  of  as  old  a  date 

could  boaft  of ;  and  the  language  in  which  as  the  year  140^;.     Juft  now  I  have  in  my 

almoft  all  this  learning  was  retailed,  and  pofleffion  a  mutilated  treatife  of  phyfic, 

written,  was  the  Galic.     The  difference  and  another  of  anatomy,  with  part  of  a 

between  this  and  the  Irifli,  which    the  calendar,  belonging  probably  to  fome  an- 

Dodtorand  fome  others  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  cient  monaftery,  all  in  this  language  and 

upon,  is  of  no  very  ancient  date.     The  character.     Thefe  pieces,  when  compa- 

language  of  Columba,  who  had  his  edu-  red  with  others  of  a  later  date,  appear  to 

cation  in  the  Irifh  fchools,  appears,  from  be  feveral  centuries  old.     I  had  the   ufe 

what  remains  of  his  compofition,  to  have  of  another  equally  ancient  from  captain 

been  pure  Galic  ;  and  the   elegy   of  his  M'Lauchlan  of  the   <J5th   regiment.     It 

bard  overthefamous  Irifli  champion  Mur-  conlifted  of  fome  poems  and  a  theologi- 

cha  Macbrian,  of  an  older  date,  is  no  cal  difcourfe.     From  thefe  obfervations 

lefs  fo.     From  this  identity  of  the  Ian-  and   facts,    it  clearly  appears,  that  ever 

guage  during  fo  many  ages,   and  from  fince  the  time  of  the  Druids,  the  Galic 

the  conftant  intercourfe  between  the  two  has  been  always  a  written  language, 

countries,  it  may  be   inferred,  that   any  If  this  note  had  not  already  fwelled  fo 

cultivation  which  the  language  received  much,  we  might  offer  feveral  arguments 

was  common  to  both  kingdoms.  to  fhew,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Ga- 
lic 
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Whether  the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
is  a  queftion  which  fome  have  affirmed,  and  others  denied.  Thofc 
of  Gaul  might  know  little  of  it  till  the  Maffilian  colony  had  intro- 
duced it  to  the  country,  and  taught  the  better  fort  to  write  their 
bargains  and  contracts  in  it  f.  Had  it  been  much  in  vogue  in  the 
times  of  Ca?farr  he  had  not  needed  an  interpreter  to  converfe 
with  Divitiacus ;  nor  would  he,  for  the  fake  of  feerecy,  write  his 
letter  in  that  language  to  Cicero  J.  As.  the  Druids  of  Britain, 
however,  were  more  learned,  and  as  the  nation  were  in  commerce 
with  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Casfar,  they  might  be  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  forming  fome  acquaintance  with  their  language, 
and  might  ufe  it  in  their  accounts  and  contracts,  though  they  held 
their  religion  and  laws  too  facred  to  be  trufted  to  it  §.  From  what 
is  related  of  the  philofopher  Abaris,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  Bri- 
tilh  if  net  a  Hebridian  Druid  *,  we  may  infer  that  at  leaft  fome 
of  the  order  had  turned  their  attention  pretty  early  to  the  fludy  of 
the  Greek  language.  From  the  account  left  us  of  this  perfon  by 
the  orator  Himerius,  he  feems  to  have  fpoken  it  with  the  greateft 
eafe  and  elegance  ;  as  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould,  fince  he  appears 
to  have   been   an    embaflador  on  fome  bufinefs  of  importance. 

From  his  fpeech  one  would  have  thought  Abaris  had  come  out  of 

the 

lie    alphabet  as  well   as   language  is  the         §  Cxf.  6.  14. 

fame  that  was  ufed  by  the  ancient  Celts;  *  Hecat.  ap.  Dio.   Sicul.  3.  ir. Te- 

and  therefore  the  moft  likely  to  have  been  land  (Mifcel.  p.  160.  fee.)  offers  feveral  ar- 
the  parent  of  the  Gothic  or  Saxon  letter,  guments  to  prove  Abaris  a  Druid  of  Bel's 
wh.ch  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  it :  or  Apollo's  great  temple  in  the  Hebrides, 
only  the  latter  has  adopted  the  full  com-  abovementioned.—  Perhaps  his: name  of 
plement  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  while  Abaris,  or  Marich,  might  be  an  apoella- 
thc  Gal.cis  ft.II  fatisfied  with  almoft  on-  tive  from  a  country  in  that  neighbour- 
ly the  orgmal  Phoenician  letters.  hood, 

-^rab.J.4.     tCsf.I.i.i9.c.  &c.ia.  L„. 
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the  Academy  or  very  Lycaum.  Abaris  was  affable  in  converfation ; 
expediticms  and  fecret  in  difpatching  affairs  of  importance.  He  was 
ftudious  of  wifdom,  and  fond  of  friendfhip  ;  at  the  fame  time  cau- 
tious and  circumfpect ;  trufling  little  to  fortune,  as  became  one  on 
whofe  prudence  fo  much  was  relied  f."  In  fhort,  in  every  quali- 
fication and  virtuous  accomplifhment,  none  could  excel  Abaris. 
Hence  Pythagoras's  fondnefs  for  him,  and  readinefs  to  initiate  him 
into  all  his  myfleries.  The  Druid  (for  it  is  plain  this  philofopher 
was  one,  not  only  from  his  learning,  but  from  the  circumflance  of 
his  drefs  reaching  to  his  heels,  whereas  it  came  fcarce  to  the  knees 
of  others)  might  requite  the  Samian  with  perhaps  as  valuable  know- 
ledge as  he  could  receive  from  him  \.  For  if  we  may  judge  of  A- 
baris  from  the  few  hints  recorded  of  him,  to  no  philofopher  does 
he  feem  to  have  been  inferior.  But  to  return  from  this  digreflion, 
if  it  can  be  called  fuch,  concerning  the  literature  of  our  Druids, 
we  make  fome  more  remarks  on  their  proficiency  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

From  the  obfervations  formerly  made  on  the  fize  of  their  Crom- 
iaichs  and  obelifks,  it  appears  they  were  no  flrangers  to  the  mecha- 
nic powers.  The  fize  of  their  judgment  or  rocking  ftones  makes 
this  further  manifefl.  Thefe,  which  they  called  clacha-brath,  were 
fpherical  ftones  of  an  immenfe  fize,  which  were  raifed  upon  other 
flat  ones,  into  which  they  inferted  a  fmall  prominence,  which  fitted 
the  cavity  fo  exactly,  and  was  fo  concealed  by  loofe  ftones  lying 

round 

f  Himer.  ap.  Phot,  in  Orat.  ad  Urfic.  died  philofophy  under  Abaris  the  Hyper- 
Etiam  Dio.  Sicul.  ubi  fupra,  et  Porphyr.  borean — For  the  country  of  Abaris,  fee 
in  vita  Pythag.  (befides  Toland)  Carte's  Hill.  Eng.  vol.  i. 

P-  Sh  S3- 
y.  Suidas  (in  Pythag.)  fays,  that  he  ftu-  t  !•  3* 
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round  it,  that  nobody  could  difcern  the  artifice.  Thefe  globes 
were  fo  balanced,  that  the  lead  touch  imaginable  could  make  them 
turn  and  vibrate  ;  whereas  any  thing  of  a  greater  force,  by  pref- 
fing  their  weight  againfl  the  fide  of  the  cavity,  rendered  them  abfo-. 
lutely  immoveable.  Of  this  kind  was  the  famous  Gigonian  {tone 
mentioned  in  the  abridgment  of  Ptolemy  Hepheftion's  hiflory  f. 
It  flood,  he  fays,  near  the  Ocean  ;  the  name  which  thofe  early  wri- 
ters gave  to  the  Atlantic,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mediterranean  fea* 
As  the  particular  place  is  not  mentioned,  we  can  only  fay  it  flood 
fomewhere  within  the  Druidical  pale,  and  probably  on  the  Gaulifh 
or  Britifh  fhore.  But  let  this  be  as  it  will,  it  was  manifeflly  a 
Druidical  rocklng-Jlone,  or  clach-bhrath ;  for  he  adds,  that  "  it  could 
be  moved  with  fo  fmall  a  matter  as  the  flalk  of  afphodel,  whilft  it 
remained  immoveable  againfl  the  greatefl  force  that  could^be  ap- 
plied to  it."  In  Britain,  thefe  flones  were  frequent ;  and  fome  of 
them,  till  of  very  late,  were  to  be  met  with.  Sir  R.  Sibbald  *  de- 
fcribes,  and  explains  the  myflery  of  one  of  them,  which  was  bro- 
ken down  by  Cromwell's  foldiers  near  a  place  called  Balvalrd^  "  the 
Bard  or  Druid's  town."  In  lona,  the  lafl  afylum  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Druids,  there  were  feveral  of  thefe  clach-bhrath s,  fome  of  them 
of  marble,  not  many  ages  back.  And  though  the  fuperflitious  re- 
gard paid  to  thefe  flones,  occafioned  their  being  defaced,  and  turned 
into  the  feat;  yet  the  vulgar,  thinking  it  effential  to  have  fomething 
of  the  kind,  have  fubflituted  other  rough  balls  in  their  room, 
which  are  flill  fhewn  among  the  curiofities  of  the  place,  by  the  fame 
name  of  clacha-brathy  or  "  judgment-flones  J." 

The 

f  1.  3.  c.  3.  *  Appendix  to  his  hiftory  of  Fife  and  Kinrofs.  %  See. 

Pennant's  voyage — in  lona. 
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The  ufe  which  the  Druids  made  of  thefe  (tones  is  obvious  from 
their  name.  By  paffing  the  nicety  of  the  mechanifm  upon  the  vul- 
gar for  a  miracle,  they  ufed  them  in  deciding  caufes  ;  and,  like  their 
gabba-bbcil,  or  "  trial  by  fire,"  managed  them  with  fuch  art,  that 
they  feemed  to  have  the  miraculous  fanclion  of  heaven  to  confirm 
their  fentence. — Some  time  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
thefe  flones,  from  the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  bratb,  and 
from  the  new  ideas  affixed  to  the  divinity-terms  of  the  Druids,  were 
fuppofed  to  refer  to  the  loft  judgment.  Accordingly,  a  ftory  was 
fet  on  foot,  and  is  ftill  kept  up,  that  the  world  was  to  come  to  a 
period  whenever  thefe  balls,  by  their  circumvolutions,  fhould  wear 
through  the  flags  upon  which  they  refled.  From  this  notion,  they 
were  for  fome  ages  well  driven  about,  by  fuch  as  were  "  impatient 
for  the  confummation  of  all  things."  But,  in  proportion  as  this 
zeal  cooled,  their  motion  began  to  ftagnate  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  flate  of  reft  in  which  they  have  been  for  fome  years  back, 
we  may  conjecture  that  few  men  are  now  impatient  for  the  ap- 
proach of  that  awful  period. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Druids  had  of  the  me- 
chanic powers,  we  muft  not  overlook  that  amazing  monument  of 
it,  the  fabric  of  Stonehenge.  Stones  of  30  or  40  tons,  that  muft 
have  been  a  draught  for  150  oxen,  carried  too  from  the  diftance  of 
1 6  computed  miles,  raifed  to  a  vaft  height,  and  placed  in  their 
beds  with  fuch  eafe,  that  their  mortifes  were  made  exactly  to  tal- 
ly ; — all  this  was  a  labour  of  fuch  arduoufnefs  and  difficulty,  that 
modern  philofophers,  with  all  their  boafted  improvements  in  fci- 
ence  and  art,  muft  behold  it  with  wonder.  No  other  evidence  is 
neceffary  to  Ihew  how  well  the  Druids,  who  have  certainly  an  in- 

du- 
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dubi  table  right  to  this  edifice,  underftood  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  mechanical  philofophy  *. 

Among  the  arcana  of  nature  which  our  Druids  were  acquainted 
with,  there  are  many  prefumptive,  if  not  pofitive,  proofs,  for  pla- 
cing the  art  of  gunpowder,  or  artificial  thunder  and  lightning ; 
though,  like  all  their  other  myileries,  they  kept  the  invention  of  it 
a  fecret.  Some  learned  men  allow,  that  the  priefts  of  Delphos  were 
in  poffeflion  of  this  art ;  though,  for  the  fervice  of  their  god,  and 
the  intereft  of  their  own  order,  they  kept  it  a  myflery.  The  florm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  which,  in  three  feveral  attempts  made  to  rob 
their  temple,  kindled  in  the  face  of  the  invaders  as  they  approached 
it,  and  drove  back,  with  lofs  and  terror,  both  Xerxes  and  Brennus, 
cannot  be  imagined  any  other  than  this  f .  Providence  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  fuch  concern  in  the  prefervation  of  that 
idolatrous  edifice,  as  to  work  a  feries  of  miracles  fo  very  feafon- 
ably  in  its  favours.  Whoever  reads  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  celebration  of  the  my  fteries  of  Ceres,  will  plainly  fee,  that  it 
was  this  fecret  which  conftituted  the  moft  wonderful  part  of  them. 
"  The  probationers  who  were  to  be  initiated,  were  led  into  a  part 
of  the  temple  that  was  full  of  darknefs  and  horror.  Then,  all  on 
a  fudden,  a  ftrong  light  darted  in  upon  them.  This  quickly  dis- 
appeared, and  was  followed  with  a  terrible  noife  like  thunder.  Fire 
again  fell  down  like  lightning ;  which,  by  its  continual  flafhes,  ftruck 
terror  into  the  trembling  fpectators  %" — The  caufeof  this  artificial 
lightning  and  thunder  is  plain.  And  if  the  priefts  of  Delphos,  or  the 

K  lazy 

*  Stukeley's  Stonehenge.       Anc.  Hift.  —Of  the  Cauls,  &c.  f  Temple's 

JVIifcel.  on  anc.  and  mod.  learning;   with  Herod.  &  Diod.  Sicul.  &c.  $  Diod. 

Sicul.  &  Plut.  in  Anc.  Hift.  Athen. 
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lazy  monks  of  later  times,  could  find  out  fuch  an  art,  which  the  eld 
Chinefe  philofophers  are  likewife  faid  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
and  which  feems  to  have  made  a  part  in  the  my  fiery  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Ifis,  why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  thofe  great  fearchers  into 
nature,  the  Druids,  might  alfo  light  upon  the  fecret  ?  The  im- 
preflions  of  dread  which  thunder  and  lightning  are  fo  apt  to  make 
upon  the  mind,  would  certainly  induce  the  Druids  to  try,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  counterfeit  thefe  awful  phenomena ;  as  the  invention  of  any 
tiling  like  them  wovild  be  a  mofl  ufeful  engine  to  keep  the  won- 
dering world  in  awe  of  them.  And  if  we  confider  the  deep  and 
long  refearches  of  thefe  colleges  of  philofophers,  their  being  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  experiments  of  a  feries  of  ages  before,  and  an  extenfive 
communication  with  other  countries,  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  the 
my  fiery  of  the  nitrous  grain  could  efcape  them.  Nature  is  feldom 
fo  fhy  as  to  hide  herfelf  from  thofe  who  court  her  fo  fludioufiy  as 
did  the  Druids. 

These  prefumptions  premifed,  then,  we  may  obferve  in  Lucan's- 
fatirical  defcription  *  of  the  Druidical  grove  near  Marfeilles,  a  plain 
evidence  of  this  invention.  "  There  is  a  report  (fays  he)  that  the 
grove  is  often  fhaken,  and  ftrangely  moved,  and  that  dreadful 
founds  are  heard  from  its  caverns  ;  and  that  it  is  fometimes  in  a 
blaze,  without  being  confumed."  In  the  poem  of  Dargo  the  fan 
of  the  Druid  of  Bel,  phenomena  of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature  are 
mentioned.  No  ordinary  meteor  would  have  been  fo  much  no- 
ticed by  the  poet,  nor  fo  much  dreaded  by  the  people.  But  what 
gives  flill  more  flrength  to  this  argument,  is  a  remark  that  may  be 
made  on  fome  expreflions  in  the  language  of  the  order  we  fpeak  of. 

The 

*  Pharfal.  1.  3. 
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The  Galic  word  for  lightning  is  Defiant,  or  Delanach;  that  is,  lite- 
rally, "  the  flafli  or  flame  of  a  God:"  and  die  name  for  any  leffer 
flafh,  that  is  quick  and  fudden  as  lightning,  is  Druilan,  or  Drm- 
lanacb,  which  means,  "  the  flafli  or  flame  of  the  Druids."  Thus, 
for  inftance,  the  quick  flafli  that  bolts  from  red-hot  iron,  when 
ftruck  on  the  anvil  jufl  after  coming  out  of  the  forge,  is  called 
Drinlanach.  And,  in  a  well-known  fragment  of  Oflian  *,  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  fome  arms  that  were  fabricated  by  Luno,  the  Scandi- 
navian Vulcan,  the  fword  of  Ofcar  is  diftinguiflied  by  this  epithet, 
and  compared  to  the  flame  of  the  Druids ;  which  fliews,  that  there 
was  fuch  a  phenomenon,  and  that  it  was  abundantly  terrible.' — 
With  the  myflery  thefe  philofophers  feem  plainly  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted ;  but  their  intereft,  and  perhaps  their  mercy,  led  them  to 
keep  the  terrible  art  ftill  a  fecret. 

Many  other  obfervations  might  be  derived  from  the  Galic  lan- 
guage, which  might  give  us  fome  more  hints  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Druids,  if  they  had  not  already  led  us  away  fo  far.  In  fliort, 
every  thing  within  the  circle  of  Drai  'eachd,  or  "  magic,"  or,  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  within  the  compafs  of  natural  experimental 
philofophy,  was  the  fludy  of  the  Druids  ;  and  the  honour  of  every 
wonder  that  lay  within  that  verge  was  always  allowed  them.  No- 
thing was  fuppofed  to  be  above  their  reach,  except  the  few  greater 
and  more  awful  phenomena  of  nature.  Thefe  only  were  afcribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  allowed  to  have  been  the  immediate  o- 
peration  of  his  hand.  This  much  is  implied  in  the  Celtic  name  for 
miracle  ;  which  is  mlor-Bheil,  or  meur-Bheily  "  the  finger  of  Be'il  f. 

K  2  Thus 
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Thus  the  Druids  and  their  Be'il  divided  the  wonders  of  the  world 
between  them.  If  thofe  which  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  priefls  were 
not  the  mofl  awful,  they  were  at  leaft  the  mod  numerous. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  the  Medical  PrrfeJJion  of  the  Druids. 

A  Few  remarks  upon  the  Druids,  confidered  in  the  light  of 
*  *  phyhcians  f,  fliall  bring  us  to  conclude  our  account  of  them. 
From  the  temperance  and  exercife  of  men  in  early  times,  thecon- 
ftitution  would  be  rarely  broke,  and  the  health  but  feldom  impair- 
ed. To  all  the  difeafes  which  fpring  from  idlenefs  and  luxury,  the 
two  fruitful  fources  of  malady,  they  would  be  entire  ftrangers. 
The  wounds  received  in  war,  or  the  falls  and  bruifes  which  were 
incidental  to  hunting,  were  probably  the  mod  common  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  virtues  of  a  few  fnnples  and  unguents,  to  which 
the  Druids  could  be  no  ftrangers,  afforded  an  eafy  and  effec- 
tual cure  for  them.  During  the  experiments  of  many  ages,  they 
could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  thefe  things,  al- 
though they  mould  have  no  more  learning  or  invention  than  what 
neceffity  does  generally  infpire.  The  Highlanders,  having  feldom 
accefs  to  the  help  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  ftill  perform  very 
furprifing  and  fpeedy  cures  by  their  knowledge  of  the  herbs  of  the 
mountain.     Thefe  they  ftill  gather  "  by  the  fide  of  their  fecret 

ftream  •" 
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ftream ;"  and  by  their  fuccefs  afford  a  demonftration,  that  a  kind 
Providence  hath  furnifhed  every  country  with  medicines  for  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  are  natural  to  it ;  tho'  not  always  for  thofe  which 
are  imported  by  luxury,  and  nourifhed  by  idlenefs. 

The  fovereign  remedy  of  the  Druids,  or  the  all-heal  (uiV\ce)  which 
made,  at  leaft,  a  principal  ingredient  in  every  cure,  was  the  miffoldine 
of  the  oak,  or  the  mijleto  *.  The  uncommon  regard  which  they  paid 
to  this,  feems  not  to  have  been  owing  fo  much  to  any  intrinfic  vir- 
tue in  itfelf,  as  to  teach  men  to  place  their  chief  dependance  for 
health  upon  the  Deity ;  from  whofe  temple  or  confecrated  grove, 
this  fimple,  which  gave  their  efficacy  to  all  the  reft,  was  taken.  It 
was  to  inculcate  the  fame  fovereign  regard  to  God  that  they  "  fo- 
"  lemnly  prayed  to  him  to  give  a  blefting  to  his  own  gift  f ;"  as  if 
they  would  have  men  always  remember,  that  no  medicine  could  be 
effectual,  nor  any  phyfician  fuccefsful,  without  the  help  of  God. 
A  notion,  though  now  grown  obfolete,  highly  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  thofe  trifling  ceremonies  which  the  Druids  are 
faid  to  have  ufed  in  pulling  and  preparing  their  herbs  and  fimples, 
they  feem  to  have  been  recorded  more  with  a  view  to  expofe 
the  order,  than  to  inform  pofterity.  It  was  their  maxim,  in- 
deed, to  keep  every  thing  in  a  mill;  but  this  was  hardly  fo 
neceffary  here,  as  nobody  would  expect  a  cure  till  the  Druid 
had  firft  implored  upon  the  means  the  benediction  of  hea- 
ven. It  is  not,  however*  improbable,  but  that,  after  the  decline 
of  their  power,  when  the  Roman  writers  were  acquainted  with  them, 
they  might,  in  order  to  make  a  myftery  of  a  trade  which  they  were 

then; 
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then  forced  to  practife  for  a  livelihood,  ufe  fome  poor  fliifts  and  ce- 
remonies, which  in  their  profperity  they  would  have  fcorned  to 
floop  to.  Some  charms  flili  practifed  by  the  vulgar  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  afford  a  prefumption  that  the  Druids  fometimes  ufed 
them. 

For  lingering  difeafes,  inward  complaints,  and  mental  difor- 
ders,  the  Druids  feem  to  have  chiefly  recommended,  or  at  lead  to 
have  prefcribed  in  conjunction  with  other  means,  a  change  of  air, 
exercife,  the  cold  bath,  and  drinking  of  wells  of  fome  particular 
quality.  For  this  end,  they  fixed,  in  places  of  confiderable  height 
and  diftance,  upon  fome  well,  the  waters  of  which  were  to  be 
drunk  or  bathed  in,  according  as  the  cafe  of  the  patient  or  the  qua- 
lity of  the  fpring  required.  To  this,  in  the  milder  feafons  of  the 
year,  they  were  to  make  three  feveral  tours,  and  to  perform  feve- 
ral  ceremonies  with  a  religious  exaclnefs  ;  but  with  which  religion 
had  manifeftly  no  other  concern,  than  as  a  decoy  to  make  them  go 
through  the  fervice.  Or  rather,  by  teaching  them  to  confider  the 
matter  in  a  religious  light,  and  by  directing  their  eyes  to  heaven 
for  a  remedy,  their  hopes  and  expectations  were  greatly  raifed : 
which  would  go  a  great  way  towards  effecting  their  cure ;  and 
which,  by  increafing  their  devotion,  and  laying  them  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  a  good  behaviour,  would  conduce  much  to 
make  them  better  members  of  fociety.  Some  of  thofe  Druidical 
waters  retain  to  this  day  their  credit.  That  of  Strathfillan,  in  par- 
ticular, is  ftill  famous.  It  is  fituatednear  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
higheft  ground  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  can  have  but  few  inhabi- 
tants near  it,  the  mo  ft  of  the  patients  muft  be  from  a  diftance  ;  fo 
that  they  have  not  only  the  pureft  air,  but  likewife  abundance  of 

exercife. 
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exercife.  From  the  reinoteft  corners  of  Argylefhire  and  other  places 
they  flock  thither  in  crowds,  in  the  beginning  of  fummer  and  of 
harveft,  as  to  a  panacea  for  every  diforder.  Three  feveral  journeys 
are  lieceffary ;  and  if  the  patient  fhould  happen  to  die  before  he 
has  accomplifhed  them,  one  of  his  neareft  furviving  friends  is 
bound  in  confeience  to  complete  the  unfinifhed  pilgrimage.  This 
is  believed  equally  effential  to  procure  a  rrquiem  both  for  die  manes 
of  his  friend,  and  for  his  own.  Hence  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  a  flurdy  fellow  travel  an  hundred  miles  to  fulfil  the  ce- 
remony. If  this  trouble  was  not  to  be  incurred  by  the  patient's 
friends,  they  might  not  poflibly  be  at  fo  much  pains  to  give  him 
their  amftanee  toufethe  means  of  obtaining  a  cure  in  his  ownper- 
fon.  The  chief  ceremonies  performed  after  reaching  the  water, 
are,  bathing  thrice,  and  going  thrice  round  fome  earns  at  a  mode- 
rate diflance,  performing  always  the  circumvolutions  deis'iul,  or 
in  the  fame  direction  with  the  courfe  of  the  fun.  Thefe  and  fomc 
other  rites  manifeftly  fhew  the  cuftom  to  be  of  Druidical  origin. 
If  Fillan  was  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  place  in  later  times,  and  not  a 
Druid,  he  might  pofTibly  find  his  interefh  in  countenancing  the 
practice,  and  giving  it  the  fanction  of  his  name.  Indeed,  if  any  fu- 
perftitious  practice  could  be  faid  to  deferve  a  toleration,  it  was  this  ; 
which,  though  difguifed  under  that  myfterious  veil,  has  neverthe- 
lefs  a  foundation  in  good  fenfe,  and  has  often  proved  fanative.  For, 
what  with  the  change  of  air,  which  is  there  in  die  greateft  purity; 
the  exercife;  the  feafon  of  the  year;  the  bath,  impregnated  too  widi 
a  mineral ;  and,  above  all,  the  flrong  faith  of  obtaining  a  cure — 
the  effect  is  furprifing  upon  the  multitude ;  infomuch  that  gene- 
rally 
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rally  two  in  three  of  them  return  home,  if  not  well,  at  leaft 
much  better  than  if  they  had  returned  from  the  hands  of  fome  of 
the  Faculty. 

But  the  chief  care  of  the  Druids  feems  to  have  been  to  prevent, 
rather  than  to  cure  difeafes.  For  this  end,  they  delivered  fome  ge- 
neral prefcriptions  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  in  fhort  maxims 
or  adages,  which  it  would  be  no  burden  to  the  memory  to  retain. 
One  of  thefe,  and  perhaps  the  bed  that  could  be  delivered,  recom- 
mends in  three  words,  as  the  chief  recipe  for  health,  cheerfulnefs , 
temperance,  and  excrcife  or  early  rifmg  §. 

From  thefe  few  hints  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Druids  acted  in 
their  medical,  widi  the  fame  confummate  wifdom  and  policy  as 
they  did  in  every  other  capacity.  They  firft  devifed  the  means 
which  were  moft  likely  to  operate  ;  and  for  the  furer  performance 
of  thefe  means,  they  called  in  religion,  or,  if  you  will,  the  powerful 
engine  of  fuperftkion,  to  their  aid. 

Thus  have  we  confidered  the  order  of  the  Druids,  the  nature  of 
their  inftitution,  and  the  variety  of  their  offices,  as  diftin&ly  as  the 
materials  afforded  us  by  ancient  hiflorians,  and  by  the  remains  of 
their  own  language,  would  allow.  The  inftitution  feems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  moft  extenfive  plan,  and  with  the  deepeft  po- 
licy. It  appears  to  have  been  their  great  aim  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  all  authority,  and  to  engrofs  in  their  own  hands  almoft  every 
atom  both  of  civil  and  religious  power.  To  compafs  this  end,  no 
engine  which  human  wit  could  devife  had  been  left  untried ;  and  no 
pains  had  been  fpared,  which  human  ftrength  could  execute.     It 
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is  therefore  no  wonder  if  their  endeavours  grew  to  be  fo  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  their  power  fo  enormous.  No  order  ever  acquired  fo  high 
an  afcendant  over  the  human  mind ;  much  lefs  did  any  extend 
their  influence  {o  far,  or  preferve  it  for  fo  long  a  period.  From 
this  vail  fway  of  theirs,  we  might  judge,  although  we  had  not  fuch 
proofs  of  it,  that  by  no  fuperficial  merit  could  they  have  attained 
to  it.  Mankind,  in  the  mofl  civilized  and  enlightened  flate,  may, 
for  a  little,  be  impofed  upon  with  a  fair  appearance,  and  with  plau- 
fible  pretenfions  ;  but,  even  in  die  mod  barbarous  a?ra,  they  can- 
not always  be  deceived  with  mere  ihew  inftead  of  reality.  That 
mud  be  folid  merit  which  can  maintain  its  credit  long.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  feen  that  the  Druids  were,  by  their  conduct  and 
character,  as  much  entitled  to  love  and  efteem,  as  they  were,  by 
their  power,  to  obedience  and  refpect.  The  mofl  part  of  life  mufl 
have  been  fpent  in  probation,  and  one  unremitting  feries  of  good 
and  great  actions  mufl  have  been  flrewed  over  every  part  of  it,  be- 
fore any  one  could  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  fociety.  Habits 
fo  well  confirmed,  co\ild  not  be  eafily  fhaken  off.  In  the  almoft 
evening  of  life,  they  would  not  readily  decline  from  that  path  to 
which  they  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed ;  efpecially  as  they  had 
flill  before  them  fome  objec~l  of  ambition  to  engage  their  perfeve- 
rance,  and  to  keep  alive  their  attention  to  character. 

As  the  order  had  thus  acquired  their  power  by  real  merit,  we 
find  it  was  by  the  fame  title  they  maintained  it.  Accuftomed  to 
an  auftere,  fludious,  and  afcetic  life,  and  ufing  their  power  only  for 
the  good  government  of  fociety,  without  having  any  feparate  in- 
terefls  of  their  own  to  promote,  nobody  grudged  them  their  autho- 
rity.    The  yoke,  it  is  true,  might  gall  at  times ;  but  it  was  as  fel- 
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dom  as  pofiible,  and  flill  men  found  it  their  intereft  to  bear  it.  To 
have  been  able  to  govern  and  keep  in  awe  fo  many  fierce  and  war- 
like tribes,  for  fuch  a  courfe  of  ages,  affords  a  manifeft  proof  of  the 
uncommon  wifdom  and  addrefs  of  the  Druids.  This  addrefs, 
however,  nobody  will  pretend,  on  all  occafions,  to  juftify.  But  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  were  thofe  of  prieflcraft  and  fuperftition. 
To  give  thefe  things  the  bed  direction  they  were  capable  of,  is  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  the  perfons  under  confideration.  And  this 
much  they  feem  to  have  done,  from  their  fuccefs  in  maintaining 
fo  well  the  order  and  peace  of  fociety. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Druids 
which  we  mufl  both  blame  and  regret.  They  made  a  myftery  of 
every  thing,  and  kept  all  their  difcoveries  wrapt  up  in  mifts  and 
darknefs.  This,  confidering  the  number,  and  the  great  application 
of  thefe  philofophers,  muft  have  been  an  unfpeakable  lofs,  not  only 
to  their  contemporaries,  but  to  fuceeeding  generations.  Yet,  even 
this  myfterious  conduct  was  probably  neceffary  to  fupport  the  ve- 
neration and  authority  of  their  order  ;  which,  as  matters  then  flood, 
was  effential  to  the  good  government  of  their  people.  Men  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  a  plain  form  of  laws,  to  be  obeyed  merely  for  their 
own  fake ;  nor  had  naked  truth  and  abftracted  virtue  charms  fuf- 
ficient  to  allure  them,  without  being  dreffed  in  that  fuperflitious 
garb  with  which  the  uncivilized' mind  is  fo  apt  to  be  pleafed.  Their 
jealoufy  of  any  thing  that  might  derogate  from  their  refpect,  feems, 
however,  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  when  it  kept  them  from 
trufling  any  part  of  their  knowledge  to  writing.  For  this  crime, 
they  feem  to  be  juftly  punifhed  in  their  character  and  fame  with 
poflerity.     Their  conduct  herein  has  not  only  deprived  them  of 

the 
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the  vaft  honour  which  their  great  wifdom  and  learning,  if  record- 
ed, feemed  to  promife  them ;  but  alfo  given  room  to  their  enemies  to 
allege  of  them  whatever  they  pleafed,  without  any  danger  of  being 
contradicted.  If  the  Druids  envied  the  world  that  vaft  treafure  of 
knowledge,  which  took  them  fo  many  ages  to  amafs  together  ;  the 
world,  to  be  revenged  for  the  injury,  has  never  ftept  out  of  its  way 
to  fearch  for  fo  many  of  the  fcattered  fragments  as  might  give  a 
tolerable  notion  of  their  authors.  Rather  than  be  at  this  trouble, 
it  takes  their  character  on  the  word  of  their  profeifed  enemies, 
who,  unhappily  for  the  Druids,  have  been  their  only  hiftoriogra- 
phers. 

From  the  amazing  growth  of  the  Druidical  fyftem,  whofe  roots 
extended  fo  deep  and  fo  far,  it  is  furprifing  how  any  ftorm  could 
overturn  it,  were  it  not  that  the  feeds  of  decay  are  interwoven  with 
all  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  like  themfelves,  cannot  poflibly  fur- 
vive  a  certain  period.  From  almoft  the  days  of  Noah,  to  thofe  of 
J.  Cxfar,  had  Druidifm  fubfifted  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  And,  even 
in  that  advanced  age,  fuch  was  its  ftrength,  that  it  almoft  defied 
the  Roman  power  to  conquer  it.  All  the  legions  brought  againft 
it,  only  wounded  without  killing  it.  The  fevereft  edicts  behoved 
to  follow  them  * ;  and  the  ftill  keener,  though  fmoother,  weapon, 
the  erection  of  fchools  and  academies  f.  At  laft,  worn  out  with 
age  and  fufFerings,  this  formidable  phantom  was  forced  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  retired  ifles  of  Anglefey  and  Iona ;  where,  though 
weak  and  effete  with  years,  it  lived  till  the  gofpel,  that  glorious 
day-fpring  from  on  high,  vifited  tbe  multitude  of  the  Gentile  ifles,  and 
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banifhcd  with  its  light  this  fpectre  of  darknefs.  To  pave  the  way 
for  this,  feems  to  have  been  the  great  end  which  Providence  had 
to  ferve  in  thefe  countries  by  the  Roman  conquefls,  although  it 
was  in  their  heart  only  to  dejiroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few.  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Caledonian  mountains  oppofed  the 
Roman  arms  with  their  infurmountable  barrier,  a  civil  diflenlion 
was  made  to  anfwer  their  end  where  they  could  not  penetrate. 
The  Druids,  by  an  unfeafonable  and  overflrained  exertion  of  their 
declining  power,  excited  the  people  to  make  ofFa  yoke  which  pref- 
fed  the  forer  upon  them,  when  it  fhould  have  been  rather  flacken- 
ed  *.  In  this  effort  for  liberty  they  happily  fucceeded,  and  became 
difpofed  to  embrace  the  firft  dawnings  of  a  new  and  better  reli- 
gion. 

*    Trathal,   grandfather   to   the    cele-  via;  but  after  a  few  unfuccefsful  efforts, 

brated  Fingal,  having  been  chofen  Ver-,  they  were  forced  at   length  to   retire  to 

gobretus   or    Generaliffimo    of   the    Ca-  Iona,  where  they  were  not  quite  extincl 

ledonian    army  in  a  war  with   the  Ro-  till  the  coming  of  St  Columba,  in  the 

mans,  was  not   difpofed    at    his    return  fixth  century. — But  though  the  order  of 

to  refign  his  office  at  the  requeft  of  the  the  Druids  was   by   that    time   extindt, 

Druids,  who  would  flill  keep  up  the  ho-  their  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  for  a 

nour  of  their  order  by  peremptorily  in-  long  time   after   remained.     The  undue 

fifting  upon  a  compliance.     Upon  this  a  and  fuperftitious  regard  which  continued 

civil  war  commenced,  in  which  the  Dru-  to  be  paid  to  the  fun  and  moon,  and  to  the 

ids  and  their  abettors  were  overthrown,  groves,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  had  been 

and  made  to  fuffer  from  their  country-  the  appendages  of  their  worfhip,   occa- 

men  the  fame  fate  which  the  order  had  fioned  many  edicts  againft  thefe  things  in 

every  where  elfe  fuffered  from  the  Ro-  Gaul,  during  the  middle  centuries.     In 

mans.     What  facilitated  this  overthrow  England,  we  meet  with  one  to  the  fame 

was,  that  few  of  the  principal  families  purpofeby  Canute  in  the  eleventh  century  •, 

had  been  then   members,    or  even  dif-  and,  if  it  was  not  to  avoid  prolixity,  ma- 

ciples.     Their  continual  wars  with  the  ny  obfervations  might  be  added  to  thofe 

Romans  had,  for  fome  time  back,  taken  already  made,  to  fhew  how  many  of  the 

up  their  whole  attention.     The  Druids  Druidical  rites  maintained  a  footing  in 

afterwards  got  fome  aid  from  Scandina-  North  Britain  to  an  rcra  much  later. 
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gion.  For  this  exchange  we  can  never  be  fufficiently  thankful. 
Druidifm  may  have  been  the  pureft  of  all  Pagan  fupcrftitions,  and 
perhaps  the  very  wifeft  of  all  inflitutions  that  were  merely  human. 
But  our  religion  is  divine.  Considered  in  this  view,  the  fubject 
which  we  have  been  treating  of  is  not  altogether  unimportant. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  uninterefling  in  any  light  in  which  we  view 
it.  The  imperfect  account  which  it  gives,  of  the  philofophy,  re- 
ligion, and  government,  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the  globe,  during 
fo  great  a  portion  of  time,  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  only  to 
thofe  who  are  nothing  interefled  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  And 
fuch  perfons  are  not  men  :  they  are  fomething  more ;  or,  as  pro- 
bably, fomething  lefs. 
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TTT'ROM  one  who  offers  to  the  public  a  few  more  remains  of  an- 
■*■  cient  Galic  Poetry,  fomething  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  on 
a  queftion  which  has  been  a  good  deal  agitated  of  late  years  : 
Whether  or  not  the  works  of  Oman  are  genuine  ?  To  all  men 
of  judgment,  tafte,  and  candour,  who  have  perufed,  with  at- 
tention, either  thefe  poems  themfelves,  or  the  able  and  elegant  de- 
fence of  their  authenticity  by  Dr  Blair,  this  may  juftly  appear  a 
fuperfluous  labour.  Some  regard,  however,  is  due  even  to  the  ca- 
vils of  fceptics,  left  they  fhould  mifconftrue  our  filence,  and  ima- 
gine, when  their  objections  are  not  anfwered,  that  the  point  is 
yielded:  and  a  ftill  greater  regard  is  due  to  the  injured  memory  of 
the  venerable  Celtic  bard,  who  can  no  longer  anfwer  for  himfelf, 
or  vindicate  his  own  caufe. 

On  thefe  accounts,  I  prefume  to  advance,  in  fupport  of  Oman,  a 

few 
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few  remarks,  which  my  local  fituation,  more  than  any  other  capa- 
city, may  enable  me  to  offer.  The  method  in  which  this  is  propo- 
fed  to  be  done,  is,  firit,  to  mention  fome  of  the  internal,  and  then 
of  the  external  evidences  for  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems ;  and 
afterwards  to  anfwer  the  chief  objecTtons  which  have  been  made  to 
their  being  genuine. — In  the  profecution  of  this  argument,  we  mall 
have  fuch  frequent  occafion  to  turn  over  our  eyes  on  the  ancient 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  that  people  to  whom  thefe  poems  relate,  as 
fhall  in  a  great  meafure  relieve  us  from  that  tedioufnefs  and  lan- 
guor which  often  attend  fubjects  of  debate  and  controverfy. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  firft,  and  even  the  fecondhead  propofedj 
we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  that  eminent  critic,  by  whom 
thefe  points  have  been  already  fo  well  difcuffed  ;  while  we  are  ha- 
ftening  forward  to  what  we  have  principally  in  view,  the  anfwer 
of  objections  which  it  did  not  lie  in  his  way  to  combat,  before  they 
had  been  ftarted. 

These  compoiltions  then,  as  he  obferves  *,  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  antiquity  fo  deeply  impreffed  upon  them,  that  no  reader  of 
tafte  and  judgment  can  deny  their  claim  to  it.  They  exhibit  fo 
lively  a  picture  of  cuftoms  which  have  difappeared  for  ages,  as 
could  only  be  drawn  from  nature  and  real  life.  The  features  are 
every  where  fo  ftrongly  marked,  that  few  portraits  of  the  life  conti- 
nually palling  before  us  are  found  to  be  drawn  with  fo  much 
likenefs ;  and  the  train  of  ideas  are  every  where  fo  much  out  of 
the  common  line  of  modern  compofition,  that  nothing  but  the  real 
circumftances  which  they  defcribe  could  pombly  have  fuggefled 
them. 

The 

*  See  Dr  Blair's  Differtation  on  the  Poems  of  Ofli an. 
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The  manners  uniformly  relate  to  a  very  early  ftage  of  fociety. 
Hunting  was  dill  the  chief  occupation ;  and  pafturage  was  only 
beginning  to  be  attended  to.  To  any  period  more  advanced  than 
this,  there  is  no  hint,  no  allufion  throughout  the  poems.  No  tra- 
ces of  agriculture  or  commerce,  no  mention  of  cities,  very  little 
of  arts,  except  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  Mill  lefs  of 
fciences,  are  there  to  be  met  with.  The  circle  of  ideas,  as  corre- 
fponds  with  an  early  aera,  is  very  circumfcribed. 

That  diftinction  of  ranks  which  arifes  from  the  eftablifhment 
of  property  and  advancement  of  fociety  is  in  thefe  poems  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  firft  heroes  prepare  their  own  repafts,  and,  in- 
difcriminately,  condefcend  to  the  mofl  menial  offices.  Valour  in 
the  men,  and  beauty  in  the  women,  hold  generally  the  firft  rank 
of  praife  ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  though  by  no  means  over- 
looked, are  often  mentioned  but  as  fecondary  qualifications.  Lef- 
fer  contentions  arife  from  caufes  frequently  flight,  but  always  na- 
tural. A  rivalfhip  in  love,  an  omiflion  at  a  feaft,  or  an  affront  at 
a  tournament,  prove,  not  feldom,  the  foundation  of  a  deadly  quar- 
rel between  fingle  heroes.  And  the  wars  between  whole  tribes  are 
carried  on,  not  to  enlarge  their  territory ;  but  to  revenge,  perhaps, 
the  killing  of  a  few  deer  on  their  mountains ;  the  carrying  off  a  few 
arms,  the  chief  furniture  of  their  halls  ;  or  the  taking  forcibly  a- 
way  one  of  their  women.  And  as  their  occupation  was  hunting 
and  war,  fo  the  chief  object  of  their  ambition  and  purfuit  was  to 
obtain,  on  thefe  accounts,  an  immortality  of  fame  in  the  fong  of 
the  bard.  Tnis  obtained,  they  thought  themfelves  fecure  of  that 
immortality  of  happinefs,  which  they  looked  for  in  their  lowly  pa- 
radife. 

M  The 
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The  notions  of  a  future  ftate  which  thefe  poems  exhibit,  are  no 
lefs  ftrongly  marked  with  the  characters  of  antiquity,  than  the  pic- 
ture which  they  give  of  manners.  This  creed  is  throughout  fup- 
ported  ;  admirably  fuited  to  the  times  ;  but,  like  the  manners,  ex- 
tremely fimple.  Were  the  poems  of  Oman  not  genuine,  and  that 
we  could  think  a  modern  imagination  could  grafp  fo  ftrong  an  idea 
of  manners  and  notions  fo  remote;  why,  it  maybe  afked,  fhould 
the  poet  fix,  without  any  neceflity,  upon  an  azra  fo  barren  of  ideas 
and  tranfactions,  when,  in  a  period  by  many  centuries  later,  he 
might  have  a  much  wider  circle  to  play  in? 

The  language  too,  and  the  ftructure,  of  thefe  poems,  like  every 
other  thing  about  them,  bear  the  mod  ftriking  characters  of  an- 
tiquity. The  language  is  bold,  animated,  and  metaphorical ;  fuch 
as  it  is  found  to  be  in  all  infant  ftates  ;  where  the  words,  as  well 
as  the  ideas  and  objects,  mud  be  few  ;  and  where  the  language,  like 
the  imagination,  is  ftrong  and  undifciplined  *.  No  abftract,  and 
few  general  terms  occur  in  the  poems  of  OfTian.  If  objects  are  but 
introduced  in  a  fimile,  they  are  generally  particularized.  It  is  "  the 
young  pine  of  Inifhuna ;"  it  is  "  the  bow  of  the  fhowery  Lena." 
This  is  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  language  of  all  early  ftates,  whofe 
objects  and  ideas  are  few  and  particular,  and  whofe  ordinary  con- 

verfation 

*  In  the  Galic,  being  an  original  Ian-  derived  from  other  tongues.  To  which  we 
guage,  mod  of  the  words  are  to  this  day  may  add,  that  the  Galic,  having  no  words 
energetical,  and  exprefs  fome  property  toexprefs  all  theacceffion  of  ideas  and  arts 
or  quality  of  their  object  ;  while  it  has  which  attend  the  advancement  of  modern 
a  further  advantage  in  having  few  or  no  fcience,  is  ftill  obliged  to  have  frequent 
words  derived  from  any  other  language,  recourfeto  metaphor  and  circumlocution; 
By  this  means,  to  one  who  understands  a  circumftance  which  gives  it  a  poetical 
both  equally  well,  it  conveys  a  clearer  and  air  and  emphafis  which  no  modern  lan- 
more  forcible  idea  than  the  Englifh,  which  guage  can  be  poffefled  of. 
if,  for  the  moft  part,  either  arbitrary,  or  *  Fair 
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verfation  is,  of  courfe,  figurative  and  poetical ;  adorned  with  fuch 
tropes  of  rhetoric  as  a  modern  would  fcarce  venture  to  ufe  in  the 
boldefl  flights  of  poetry.  This  character,  therefore,  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  poems  of  Oflian,  could  be  imprefled  fo  deeply  on  them, 
only  by  one  who  faw,  and  felt,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  fcenes  he  is 
defcribing.  A  poet  in  his  clofet  could  no  more  compofe  like  Oflian, 
than  he  could  act  like  him  in  the  field,  or  on  the  mountain. 

The  compofition  alfo,  though  it  is,  like  the  language,  bold,  ner- 
vous, and  concife,  is  yet  plain  and  artlefs ;  without  any  thing  of 
that  modern  refinement,  or  elaborate  decoration,  which  waits  on 
the  advancement  of  literature.  No  foreign  ornaments  are  hunted 
after.  The  poet  is  always  content  with  thofe  which  his  fubject 
naturally  fuggefts,  or  which  lie  within  his  view.  Further  than  that 
tract  of  heaven,  earth,  air,  and  fea,  which  lay,  I  may  fay,  within  his 
ftudy,  he  rarely  makes  any  excurfion.  Whatever  fuited  his  pur- 
pofe  within  this  circle,  feldom  efcaped  his  notice  ;  but  his  imagi- 
nation, though  quick  and  rapid,  feldom  chofe  to  travel  abroad  for 
any  materials  which  might  be  had  at  home.  The  wild  and  grand 
nature  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  his  own  vaft  genius,  were 
the  only  refources  to  which  he  cared  to  be  indebted  for  his  orna- 
ments. By  this  means  his  compofltions  are  marked  with  a  figna- 
ture  which  they  could  never  receive  from  the  lamp  or  from  the 
clofet :  a  fignature  which  he  alone  could  imprefs,  who  faw  before 
him,  in  that  apartment  in  which  he  mufed,  thofe  objects  which 
he  defcribes ;  who  bore  a  part  in  thofe  expeditions  which  he  cele- 
brates ;  and  who  fought  in  thofe  battles  which  he  flngs  *. 

M  2  Before 

*  For  further  fatisfadtion  on  this  head,  in  his  Sketches  of  Man  produces  many 
■we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  direct  and  collateral  proofs  for  theautheu- 
learned  and  ingenious  lord  Kaims,  who     ticity  of  Oflian'*  poems. 
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Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  argument,  I  would  obferve,  that 
all  the  internal  characters  mentioned,  appear  far  more  ftriking  in 
all  that  ever  I  heard  of  the  Galic,  than  they  do  in  the  Englifh  tranf- 
lation.  In  the  7th  book  of  Temora,  which  becaufe  it  is  bell 
known  I  inflance,  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas,  the  kind  of 
verfe,  the  whole  texture  of  the  composition,  the  every  thing  about 
it,  wears  fuch  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  has  fo  venerable,  fo  grand, 
and  fo  uncommon  a  caft,  that  the  firft  critics  in  the  language 
fcruple  not  to  aiSrm  that  a  modern  could  no  more  compofe  it,  than 
he  could  by  charms  bring  down  the  moon  from  heaven.  To  imi- 
tate with  fuccefs  the  manner  of  Oman  will,  I  imagine,  be  found 
difficult ;  but  to  counterfeit  his  ftyle,  his  verfe,  and  very  language, 
infinitely  more  fo.  Within  thefe  thirty  years,  one  or  two  pro- 
fefled  Galic  poets  have  attempted  it  *,  But  -they  had  only  gone 
through  a  few  flanzas,  when  they  difcovered,  what  every  compe- 
tent judge  had  difcovered  before  they  had  gone  through  fo  many 
lines,  how  unable  they  were  to  fupport  the  character  which  they  pfer- 
fonated.  They  immediately  threw  afide  the  mafk  which  fo  ill 
fitted  them,  and  never  afterwards  refumed  it. — That  perfons  who 
had  thus  a  genius  for  Galic  poetry,  who  had  long  profefTed  and 
long  praclifed  it,  and  who  from  their  infancy  had  been  intimate 
with  the  pattern  which-  they  endeavoured  to  copy,  fhould  fail  even 
in  a  fhort  fomiet,  while  one  who  had  not  in  thefe  reflects  half  their 
advantages,  was  able  to  go  through  whole  books  without  failing 
in  one  inflance,  were  indeed  a  wonder ;  and  to  believe  it  is  any 
thing  but  fcepticifhu    But  it  is  time  we  fhould  proceed,. 

II.  To 

*  One  in  Glendovan,.  Argylefliire ;  the  other  in  Glenlochy,  Perthfliire. 
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II.  To  the  external,  and  more  pofitive  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  Oman. 

vThat  there  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  fbme 
ages  back,  a  vaft  many  poems  that  were  afcribed  to  Offian,  and  re- 
peated by  almoft  all  perfons  and  on  all  occafions,  is  a  fact  fo  in- 
difputable,  that  nobody  can  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  it.  There- 
is  not  an  old  man  in  die  Highlands,  but  will  declare  that  he  heard 
fuch  poems  repeated  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  as  pieces  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  long  before  the  tranflation  of  them  had 
ever  been  thought  of*. — There  is  not  a  diftrict  in  the  Highlands 
but  what  has  many  places,  waters,  ifles,  caves  and  motmtains,  which 
are  called,  from  time  immemorial,  after  the  names  of  Offian's  heroes  j\ 
— There  is  not  a  lover  of  ancient  tale  or  poetry,  however  illite- 
rate, but  is  quite  intimate  with  almoft  every  fmgle  name,  charac- 
ter, or  incident  in  OfTian's  poems  J. — Bards,  who  are  them- 
felves  feveral  centuries  old,  quote  them,  imitate  them,  and  al- 
lude to  them  §. — The  ordinary  converfations  and  comparifons  of 

the 

*  Long  before  Mr  Macpherfon  appear-  Inms-Ai!dhe\  Innis-Raoin?,  Innis-Chonnail, 

ed,  Mr  Stone  fchoolmafter  at  Dunkeld  <bc.   the  ifles   of  Connan,   Aldo,   Ryno, 

conceived  the  idea  of  tianflating  Oflian's  and  Connal.-    Nothing  is  more  frequent 

poems,  and  publifhed  fome  fpecimeus  in  in  all  parts  of  the  Highlands  than  names 

the  Scots  magazine  of  that  time;  but  his  and  monuments  of  Oflian's  heroes, 

early  death  prevented  the  execution  of  X  Thofe  who  have  read  the  tranflation 

his  defign.     After  him  Mr  Pope,  minifter  with  moft  care,  have  not  fo  lively  nor  fe 

of  Rea,  began  to  colled  them  with  the  juft  an  idea  of  its  hiftory  and  characters, 

fame  view  ;  but  did  not  go  through  with  as  thefe  plebeians  have;  owing  to  their 

his  plan.  early  intimacy  with  the  fongs  and  tales 

f  Thefe  names  are  fo  common,  that  of  the  original,  and  the  frequent  reference 

where  I  now  fit,  not  far  from  Inverary  to  them  (as  we  fhall  fee  below)  in  their 

in  Argylefhire,  I  could  enumerate  a  long  proverbs  and  converfation. 

lift  in  one  view,  fuch    as   Cruach-Fhinn,  J  Of  this  the  tranflator  gives  many  in- 

"  the  hill  of   Fingal;"    Lmis-Cbonnain,  fiances  in  his  notes; — of  Rofcrana,  Cul- 

allia 
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the  Highlanders  frequently  refer  to  the  cuftoms  and  characters  men- 
tioned in  them  H ;  and  many  of  their  mod  common  proverbs  are 
•lines  borrowed  from  Oman  *.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  there 
^.re  dill  to  be  found  a  few  MSS.  where  feveral  of  thefe  poems  have 

a 


allin,  Sul-mala,  with  an  imitation  by  Ken- 
neth MacAlpin's  bard,  and  fome  other 
ancient  poets  ; — all  in  Temora.  To  thefe 
many  more  might  be  added.  Every  body, 
who  has  liftened  to  old  Galic  for.gs,  has 
often  heard  the  generous  compared,  in 
Offian's  words,  to  Fiona  namjlcadh,  and 
Mac  Cu'il  nach  d'eur  neach,  "  Fingal, 
from  whom  none  ever  went  fad  ;"  (Fing. 
B.  6.)—  the  hofpitable,  to  Cathmor,  ceann- 
uighc  na  dai',  and  Ri'  Atha  na  feile ,-  and 
the  defolate,  to  Ojjlati  an  deigh  nam  Fiann. 
I  fhall  only  mention  two  other  allufions 
of  this  kind,  which,  as  they  are  found  in 
a  printed  collection,  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
be  controverted  than  others  quoted  from 
oral  tradition.  There,  one  poet,  not  very 
modern,  fpeaks  of  Offian's  poems  as  the 
conftant  entertainment  of  his  time  in  the 
■winter-nights ;  and  another,  avowedly 
ancient,  imitates  the  manner  of  Offian, 
makes  particular  mention  of  him  and 
Daol,  another  ancient  bard,  and  wifhes 
for  admittance  to  the  fame  airy  hall  with 
both.    See  M'Donald's  Songs,  p.  5.  &  33. 

f  Cothrom  na  Feine,  "  the  equal  com- 
bat," or  "  combat  of  heroes,"  fo  often 
mentioned  by  Offian,  is  fo  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  that  if  only  two  boys  wreftle, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  their 
companions  to  order  fair  play  by  crying, 
Cothrom  na  Feiue  dhoibh,  "  let  them  have 
the  equal  combat  of  Fingal's  heroes."    A 


ftrong  man  is  often  called  a  Cuchulliny 
u  co  laidir  ri  Cuchullin ;"  a  man  of  an 
unjuft  imperious  temper,  and  brutal 
force,  a  Gara  mac  Stairn,  "  A  Swaran, 
fon  of  Starno;"  and  a  contentious  per- 
fon,  from  the  peeviffi  ill-natured  Connan, 
is  called  Connan-duine. 

*  "  Fingal,  who  never  injured  a  foe,'' 
and  "  Fingal  delights  not  in  battle,  the 
his  arm  be  ftrong,"  are  favourite  expref- 
fions  of  Offian,  and  the  original  (Cha  tug 
Fionn  riabh  blar  gun  chumha — "  Battle  of 
Lora")  is  among  the  Highlanders  a  fa- 
vourite proverb  to  recommend,  efpecially 
to  the  mighty,  a  peaceable  and  merciful 

difpofition Another  is    that    excellent 

advice  of  Fingal  to  Ofcar,  "  Never  fearch 
for  the  battle,  nor  fhun  it  when  it  comes ;" 
Na  feachinn  an  iorguill,  '/na  h  iarr  i. 

Fing.  B.  3. 

Cha  do  dhiobair  riabh  Fionn 

Fear  a  laimhe  dei/e, 
recommends  the  example  of  "  Fingal, 
who  never  forfook  his  friend." 

Cha  bhuadhaich  gu  brath  am  meat; — 
"  They  bed  fucceed  who  dare."  Fing. 
B.  3. — To  avoid  being  tedious,  I  fhall 
mention  no  more  of  thefe  common  fay- 
ings  and  proverbs  from  Offian,  though 
they  are  certainly  a  mo  ft  irrefragable  ar- 
gument of  the  authenticity  and  great  an- 
tiquity of  his  poems,  as  alfo  of  the  uni- 
verfal  regard  that  has  been  always  paid 
to  them. 
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a  place  J,  and  fome  old  men  who  flill  repeat  a  few  of  them,  as  of 
old,  round  the  flame  of  the  winter  fire  §." 

But  are  thefe  the  very  poems,  it  will  now  be  afked,  that  have 
been  tranflated  and  publiihed  by  Mr  Macpherfon  ?  The  obferva- 
tions  already  made  have  pretty  much  paved  the  way  to  prove,  that 
they  are  the  very  fame. — The  poems  which  this  gentleman  and  his 
friends  gathered  from  oral  tradition  were  certainly  no  other  than 
thofe  we  have  fpoken  of  as  commonly  repeated  in  the  country,  and 
the  manufcripts  he  got  were  the  fame,  only  in  greater  perfection  *. 
— While  thefe  poems  were  tranflating,  they  were  acceflible  to  all 
the  curious  who  could  underftand  them  f.     They  afterwards  lay 

for 

%  Cnptain  M'Lachlan  of  the  55th  rcgi-  entertain  at  this  rate  for  a  whole  winter 

ment  can  fhew  a  few,  of  a  letter  and  vel-  feafon.     What  wonder   if  the  poems  of 

Ium   fo  old  as  to  be  fcarce    intelligible.  Oflian,  where  fuch  was  the  cuftom,  have 

They  are  the  lemains  of  many  that  had  been  fo  long  preferved! 
been   collected  by  his  predecefibrs,   the 


M'Lachlans  of  Kilbride,  who  were  great 


*  Mr  M'Pherfon  is  faid  to  have  got  his? 


,     .  .  ^_  .    r        ,   r  .  largeft  and  moft  valuable  MS.  of  Oflian 

admirers  of  Oflian.      A  few  lefs  ancient  __      , ,_        ,,.,-,., 

from  a  MrM'Donald  in  Lroidart;  it  was 


manufcripts  of  fome  of  thefe  poems  are 
in  the  pofleflion  of  feverals. 

§  Although  this  cuftom  is  faft  vanifh- 
rng,  there  are  yet  abundance  of  inftances 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  confirm  the 
aflertion.  Near  me  juft  now,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  Kilninver,  is  a  tradefman  and  poet 
of  the  name  of  M'Pheal,  whom  I  have 
heard,  for  weeks  together,  repeat  ancient 


known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  the. 
Leabhar  dear-g,  or  "  The  book  with  the 
red  cover."  Another  he  got  from  Mac^ 
vurich,  bard  to  Clanronald, 

f  It  is  remarkable,  that  they  were  the 
beft  judges  to  whom  Mr  M'Pherfon  has 
always  been  readied  to  fhow  his  origi- 
nals.    If  they  had  not  been  authentic,. 


tales  and  poems,  many  of  them  Offian's,  from  thefe  he  fliould  moft  conceal  them, 

from  5  to  10  o'clock  in  the  winter  night.  Not  long  ago,  he  offered,  of  his  own  ac- 

In  Glendovan,  Kilchrenan  parifh,  is  a  fa-  cord,  to  fhew  them  to  Mr  M'Laggan  of 

mily  of  the  name  of  M'Dugal;    and  in  the  42d,  who  is  among  the  beft  judges  of 

Arivean,Glenorchaypatifh,anotherofthe  the  Galic  language  and  antiquities,  and 

name  of  M'Nicol,  now  almoft  extinct,  who  had  furnifhed  him  with  fome  part  of 

both   of  which   were  fuch  fenachies  for  the    original     poems.       And     profeflbr 

fome  generations  back,  that  they  could  M'Leod  of  Glafgow,  fome  years  ago,  was 

atr- 
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for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  hands  of  the  bookfeller,  for  the  in- 
fpe&ion  of  all  who  chofe  to  fee  them ;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  not 
been  enough,  they  were  offered  to  the  public,  had  fubfcribers  been 
found  to  encourage  the  undertaking.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
like an  impoflure  than  all  this.  The  laft  particular  efpecially,  was 
fuch  a  bold  appeal  to  thoufands,  who  were  capable  of  knowing 
whether  thefe  were  the  identical  poems  which  they  had  been  in  ufe 
of  hearing  from  their  infancy,  and  which  they  themfelves  had  but 
a  few  months  before  given  to  the  editor  ; — this,  I  fay,  was  fuch  a 
bold  appeal,  as  nothing  but  the  confcioufncfs  of  integrity  and  truth 
could  pombly  prefume  upon.  Befides  this,  a  long  lift  of  refpec- 
table  perfons,  gentlemen  and  clergymen  *,  who  had  been  intimate 
with  the  original,  avowed  to  the  public,  that  thefe  were  Ofhan's 
poems,  and  that  the  tranilation  was  literal.  That  all  thefe  fliould 
proftitute  their  character  to  fupport  a  falfehood,  in  which  they 
had  no  particular  intereft,  is  an  idea  too  grofs  for  the  conception 
of  any  body  who  is  not  himfelf  utterly  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  character 
and  name. 

Amidst  the  general  wreck  to  which  our  traditions  and  poems 
have  fallen  for  fome  time  back,  many  pieces  of  Oman  are  ftill  re- 
maining, and  are  found  to  correfpond  with  the  tranflation.  A 
Highlander  may  perhaps  be  fufpected  of  partiality  in  making  this 
aflertion ;  but  feveral  gentlemen  of  candour  from  other  countries 
have  made  the  experiment,  by  caufing  fuch  as  had  never  any  accefs 
to  fee  the  tranflation,  to  give  the  meaning  of  thofe  pieces  which 

they 

allowed  to  compare  two  whole  books  of  Dr  Blair's  Critical  DifTertation  on  the 
Fingal  with  the  original.  Poems  of  Offian. 

*  See  a  lift  of  thefe  in  the  Appendix  to  +  Mr 
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they  repeated  :  and  they  declare,  that,  on  comparing  the  Galic  and 
the  Englifh,  they  were  entirely  fatisfied  with  the  juftnefs  of  the 
tranflation  f. 

Those  fragments  of  Oman,  which  are  ftill  mofl  generally  known, 
are,  as  we  mould  naturally  fuppofe,  fome  of  the  rnoft  beautiful  parts 
of  his  compofition.  Among  them  are,  The  battle  of  Lora,  the 
epifode  of  the  Maid  of  Craca,  the  moft  affecting  parts  of  Carthon, 
Conlath,  Croma,  Berrathon,  the  death  of  Ofcar  iia  the  firft  book  of 
Temora,  and  almofl  the  whole  of  Darthula.  Now,  if  thefe  and  the 
like,  are  avowedly  ancient,  and  tindoubtedly  the  compohtion  of 
Oman,  it  is  but  juftice  to  allow  that  he  could  compofe  any  other 
part  of  the  collection,  none  of  it  bemg  eqvial  to  fome  of  thefe  in 
poetical  merit. 

Any  further  arguments  to  prove  that  the  poems  we  fpeak  of  are 
genuine  tranflations  from  the  Galic  would,  I  truft,  be  fuperfluous  *. 

N  This 


f  Mr  Percy,  in  his  preface  to  Reliqties 
tf  old  Englifb  Poetry,  tells,  that  he  himfelf 
had  often  done  this,  and  found  the  inter- 
pretation, which  he  had  got  extempore, 
correfpond  with  the  Englifh  tranflation, 
with  which  they  had  no  accefs  to  be  ac- 
quainted. Either  thefe  perfons  were  in- 
fpired,  or  Offian's  poems  are  authentic. 

*  There  is,  however,  oneotherargument 
that  hastoomuch  weightto  be  paffed  over. 
It  is  an  aftonifhing  correfpondence  be- 
tween fome  of  thefe  poems,  and  fcenes 
which  they  are  found  to  defcribe  ;  but 
which  were  too  diftant  and  too  obfcure 
for  the  tranflator  ever  to  fee  or  hear  of, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  not  even 
a  tradition,  fo  far  as  ever  I  could  learn  ; 


fo  that  Mr  M'Pherfon  muft  have  found 
them  in  MS.  otherwife  they  had  never 
appeared.  I  mention  one  inftance,  cho- 
fen  purpofely  from  the  part  leafl  known 
in  Galic  of  the  whole  collection.  It 
is  one  of  the  fongs  of  Selma.  The  names 
of  Daura  and  Erath  there  fpoken  of  are  fo 
uncommon,  that  I  am  confident  we  may 
defy  any  body  to  produce  any  inftance  of 
their  being  heard  in  name,  fumame,  or 
tradition.  Yet  in  an  obfcure,  and  almoft 
inacceffible  part  of  Argylefhire,  which 
it  is  certain  the  tranflator  of  Offian  never 
faw,  and  which  from  his  own  filence,  the 
filence  of  tradition  upon  that  ftory,  and 
the  diftance  and  obfcurity  of  the  place,  it 
is  equally  certain  he  never  heard  of, — in 

this 
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This  being  allowed,  then,  as  it  well  may,  it  will  eafily  appear 
that  they  can  belong  to  no  aera  but  that  very  remote  one  to  which 
the  tranflator  has  affigned  them. 

A  course  of  many  centuries  mufl  have  intervened,  before  thefe 
compofitions  could  become,  as  we  have  ken  they  were,  the  com- 
mon tales,  fongs,  and  proverbs  of  a  people.  We  can  likewife  trace 
back  the  genius  of  the  Galic  poetry  and  manners  for  feveral  ages ; 
and  find  by  the  difference,  that  it  is  far  beyond  thefe  we  muff  look 
for  his  aera  f .  The  utter  filenceabout  Clans  bids  us  retire  ftill  farther. 
To  which  we  are  alfo  directed  both  by  the  names  of  places  and  per- 
fons  mentioned  in  the  poems  themfelves.  In  the  time  of  Offian, 
the  names  of  the  Hebrides,  like  thofe  of  the  main  land,  were  all 
defcriptive  and  fignificant ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  he  lived  before 
their  conqueft  by  the  Norwegians  *,  as  they  got  at  that  time  their 

pre- 

this  place  can  be  traced  out  the  very  fcene,  body  can  fuppofe  that  the  tranflator  of 

and  the  very  uncommon  namesof  thatepi-  Offian  could  thus  {tumble,  by  chance,  on 

fode,  whichof  all  the*collection  is  perhaps  names  the  leaft  common  and  places  the 

theleaft  known  to  a  Galic  antiquary.  The  lead  known,  fo  as  to  make  fo  many  cir- 

ifland  to  which  the  traitor  Erath  beguil-  cumftances  exactly  correfpond  with  his 

ed  Dura  ftill  retains  his  name  of  Innis~  poems,  without  his  ever  knowing  it,  we 

Eraith,  "  the  ifland  of  Erath."  The  fer-  mufl;   certainly  allow   this  a  moft  con- 

ry  and  farm  contiguous  to  it,  derive  from  founding  proof  of  their  authenticity, 

him  alfo  their  name  ;  and  about  a  mile  t  Tne  decline  of  the  Galic  poetry  was 

diftant  from  it  is  another  farm,  confift-  muchowing  to  the  abolition  of  theDruids, 

ing  of  an  extenfive  heath  bounded  by  a  who  inftruded  andfuperintended  the  or- 

large  mountain-ftream,  and  ftill  retaining  der  of  the   bards,   as  alfo   to   the  office 

from  that  unfortunate  lady  the  name  of  being  made  hereditary.  The  Galic  man- 

Durain,  "  the  ftream  of  Daura."   And  ners  degenerated  equally  faft  after  Ken- 

•what  further  confirms  that  this  is  the  neth  M'Alpin  removed  the  feat  of  royalty 

fcene  defcribed  by  Offian  is,  that  feveral  from  Caledonia,  to   the  country  of  the 

places  within  fight  of  it  are  denominated  Pifts  whom  he  fubdued. 

from  Connal,  and  others  of  his  heroes,  *  They   were  entirely   conquered    by 

whofe  names  are  better  known.     As  no-  Harold  Harfager  in  87 5 ;  and  fo  much  in. 

fcfted 
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prcfent  names,  which  are  not,  like  thofe  on  the  continent,  of  a  Ga- 
lic  etymon.  The  names  of  perfons  in  thefe  countries  likewife,  ever 
fince  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity,  were  almoft  all  derived  from 
apoftles,  faints,  martyrs,  millionaries,  or  crowned  heads :  but  the  pro- 
per names  of  Oman  .are  quite  of  another  call ;  all  defcriptive.  This, 
together  with  his  notions  of  a  future  ftate,  which  are  fo  different 
from  thofe  which  Chriftianity  teaches,  will  clearly  evince  that  he 
lived  before  it  was  propagated  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  His 
tranflator  gives  feveral  reafons  for  placing  him  about  the  end  of  the 
third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century*  ;  and  to  enter  into 
any  nicer  difquifition  on  the  head,  were  as  idle  as  it  would  be  ufelefs. 
That  his  poems  are  ancient  and  authentic,  is  all  that  we  contend 
for.  And,  as  we  hope  that  fumcient  evidence  has  been  given  for 
this,  we  proceed, 

III.  To  anfwer  fome  objections  which  have  been  made  to  their 
being  genuine.  Of  thefe  the  moft  weighty  are, — That  fuch  an  ear- 
ly period  could  not  produce  fuch  poems ; — That  if  it  had,  they 
could  not  be  fo  long  preferved  in  fo  illiterate  a  country ; — and, 
That  the  editions  of  thefe  poems  are  not  now  more  numerous. — 
Each  of  thefe  objections  we  {hall  endeavour  to  difcufs  in  order. 
LeiTer  obftacles  may  perhaps  meet  us  in  our  way,  which  we  mail 
endeavour  to  remove  as  they  occur. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  firft  objection,  there  are  many  reafons  that 
may  account,  not  only  for  fuch  excellent  poetry,  but  even  refined  mo- 
rals, being  found  in  fo  early  a  period  of  fociety.    Among  all  nations 

N  2  whofe 

fefledbytheDanesforaconfiderabletime     and  "Ware's  Antiq.  p.  97.  &c. 
beforc,thattheymi-htbefaidtobeintheir         *    Diflertation    prefixed    to  '  Oflian's 
pofleflion.    Ton'ceus  in  Oread,  p.  io,  11.     poems. 
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whofe  earlier  flages  we  have  any  account  of,  poetry  was  the  firll 
and  favourite  ftudy.  In  poetry,  legiflators  gave  their  codes,  oracles 
their  anfwers,  and  priefts  their  precepts.  In  Greece,  the  old  acade- 
my of  the  world,  poetry  was  in  this  repute,  not  only  before  the  in- 
troduction of  letters,  when  the  ailiftance  which  it  gave  the  memory 
might  plead  in  its  favours  ;  but,  even  long  after  that  period,  no  com- 
pofition  could  be  reliihed  that  was  deflitute  of  the  charms  of  poetry. 
Not  only  Orpheus  and  Linus,  but  the  lefs  ancient  Hefiod  and 
Homer,  lived  fome  ages  before  Pherecides  *,  who,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, was  the  firfl  who  wrote  profe  in  the  Greek  language. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  Eafl,  poetry  had  the  fame  early  atten- 
tion paid  to  it.  The  book  of  Job,  the  oldelt  in  the  world,  is  high- 
ly poetical.  In  the  weftern  parts,  the  remains  of  Runic  and  Cel- 
tic poetry  fhew  how  early  and  how  carefully  this  art  was  cultiva- 
ted ;  infomuch,  that  fome  nations  could  never  be  reconciled  even 
to  the  fcriptures  till  they  had  got  them  in  the  form  of  poems  f.  And 
in  the  new  world,  the  Spaniards  and  others  have  found  excellent; 
poetry  among  tribes  entirely  unacquainted  with  letters.  To  fup- 
ply  this  defect,  indeed,  it  was  necefTary  this  art  fhould  be  encou- 
raged by  them,  as  well  as  for  the  high  pleafure  which  it  yielded. 
A  defire  of  perpetuating  their  names,  their  actions,  and  ufeful  in- 
ventions, is  natural  to  mankind.  And  this,  in  early  periods,  muft 
have  been  trufted  to  tradition,  which  could  not  preferve  it  long 
without  the  charms  of  verfe  and  harmony  of  numbers.  This  alone 
could  render  the  vehicle  fo  light  and  eafy  of  conveyance,  that  the 

tranf- 

*  He  lived  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  as  that  thefe  acquired  all  at  once  a  perfec- 

did  alfo  Phalaris,  who  wrote  fuch  elegant  tion  which  diftances  all  future  imitation- 
letters,  and  JEfop  the  writer  of  the  fables.         f    Du  Chene,  ap.  Pellout.    hift.    des 

It  is  not  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  Celt.  2.  10. 
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tranfinitting  of  it  to  poflerity  would  be  rather  a  pleafure  than  a 
burden.  And  once  the  practice  was  begun,  the  policy  of  every 
ftate  found  it  ufeful  to  encourage  it,  as  the  bed  means  of  ftirring 
up  every  noble  fpirit  to  imitate  thofe  actions  which  he  heard  fo 
highly  praifed. 

The  language  of  infant  ftates  is  likewife,  as  was  obferved  above, 
from  its  want  of  copioufnefs,  ftrong,  figurative,  and  poetical. 
Their  paffions  are  unfettered  and  free,  and  their  imagination  bold 
and  active.  Thefe  are  all  circumftances  more  favourable  to  poetry, 
than  any  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  fociety ;  and  thofe  poets 
who  have  flourifhed  neareft  this  early  (late  in  any  country,  are  ge- 
nerally they  who  have  beft  fucceeded,  if  a  happy  genius  feconded  their 
fituation.  Hence  the  Mufes  have  always  their  refidence  affigned 
them  in  the  mountains  :  An  allegory,  by  which  the  poets  mean, 
that  the  hunting  ftate,  in  which  the  body  is  unbroken  with  toil, 
and  the  mind  eafy  and  unencumbered  with  care,  is  the  proper  e- 
pocha  of  poetry.  Now  this  was  the  32ra  in  which  Offian  lived  ;  fo 
that  his  fituation  was  rather  advantageous  than  otherwife,  if  he  had 
but  a  genius  to  improve  it. 

But  befides  thefe  circumftances,  common  to  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians with  other  ftates  in  the  like  period,  there  are  others  of  a 
more  peculiar  nature,  which  muft  have  had  a  happy  influence  both 
upon  their  poetry  and  morals. — Of  thefe  the  inftitution  of  the 
Bards  and  Druids  deferves  the  firft  mention.  The  Druids  of  Bri- 
tain in  general  were  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  knowledge  abroad, 
that  from  Gaul,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  difciples  flock- 
en  to  them  as  to  a  feminary  of  learning.  At  home,  they  were 
held  in  a  ftill  higher  veneration.     They  were  not  only  the  priefts 

and 
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and  philofopners,  but  virtually  the  very  fovereigns  of  every  flate 
where  their  religion  prevailed.  They  had  the  education  of  the 
young,  the  direction  of  the  old,  and  no  bufinefs  whatever  of  any 
moment  could  be  done  without  them.  In  natural  philofophy,  they 
had  all  the  experiments  of  paft  ages  flowing  down  to  them  in  one 
uninterrupted  channel,  which  was  perpetually  growing;  infomuch 
that  it  required  a  fludy  of  twenty  years  to  become  maflers  of  their 
knowledge.  And  in  morals,  we  may  fuppofe  they  made  at  leaft  as 
great  a  proficiency  as  the  philofophers  of  other  countries  ;  confider- 
ing  their  many  and  Angular  advantages.  Accordingly,  we  are  told, 
that,  "  contemning  all  fublunary  things,  they  raifed  their  thoughts 
to  fublimer  objects,  and  boldly  aflerted  the  foul's  immortality  f ." 
In  a  word,  no  fet  of  men  were  ever  pofTefled  of  fo  much  authori- 
ty, or  were  held  in  fo  high  a  veneration,  as  the  Druids.  Every 
thing  in  this  world  was  at  their  difpofal ;  and  they  pretended,  and 
were  believed  to  have  alfo,  by  a  delegated  power,  the  difpofal  of 
whatever  was  defirable  in  the  other.  What  wonder,  then,  if  every 
noble  and  amiable  virtue  flourifhed,  under  the  patronage  of  this 
venerable  order,  to  the  degree  that  we  find  it  reprefented  in  the 
poems  of  Oflian  ?  Or  what  wonder  if  poetry  arrived  at  fuch  perfec- 
feclion,  in  a  country  where  there  was  not  only,  from  age  to  age,  a 
Handing  order  of  poets,  but  fuch  men  as  thefe  to  be  its  teachers,  en- 
couragers,  and  rewarders  ? 

The  bards,  too,  whom  we  may  call  a  lower  order  of  religious, 
contributed  greatly  to  form  both  the  poetry  and  the  morals  of  the 
period  we  fpeak  of.  No  venal,  mercenary  tribe,  were  then  the 
bards.     Next  to  the  Druids,  they  were  of  all  men  the  moft  refpect- 

ed 

f  Amm.  Marcel.  1.  15. 
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ed  f-  They  were  chofen  from  the  mod  promifing  geniufes,  and 
from  the  belt  families  ;  infomuch  that  we  find  thofe  of  the  royal 
line  itfelf,  as  OiTian,  Fergus,  and  Fillan,  ambitious  of  being  in  the 
number.  They  were  formed  and  educated  in  the  college  of  the 
Druids ;  and  it  depended  on  their  behaviour  and  merit,  whether 
they  might  not,  one  day,  be  initiated  into  their  myfteries,  and  ad- 
mitted as  members.  With  the  advantages  of  this  education,  and 
the  fpurs  of  this  ambition,  the  bards  would  exert  their  talents  for 
poetry,  and  recommend  to  the  utmoft  every  virtue  which  the  Dru- 
ids taught  them  to  inculcate.  And  as  every  one's  prefent  fame 
and  future  happinefs  depended  entirely,  as  they  fuppofed,  on  the 
praife  of  the  bard,  every  one  would  flrive  to  the  utmoft  to  deferve 
it.  By  this  means,  the  manners  of  the  nation,  by  precept,  by 
example,  and  by  prefent  as  well  as  future  intereft,  would  foon  be 
formed.  Every  great  and  amiable  quality  of  the  foul  would  ex- 
pand itfelf;  and,  where  every  tiling  contributed  to  forward  its 
growth,  would  foon  arrive,  in  fact,  at  a  height,  which,  in  our  po- 
lifhed  times,  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  only  ideal,  or  poetical. 

That  the  fongs  of  the  bards  mould  have  fo  much  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  will  appear  lefs  ftrange,  if  we  ob- 
ferve  the  effect  which  poetry  has  had  on  other  nations  in  the  like 
early  period.  When  the  poets  afcribe  to  fongs  the  power  of  bring- 
ing down  the  moon  from  heaven,  charming  the  fierceft  animals, 
and  making  rapid  rivers  flop  their  falling  waters  to  liften  to  the 
poet's  numbers  X  '■>  they  can  certainly  mean  no  lefs,  than  that  poe- 
try 

f  After  the  extinction  of  the  Druids,  fame  privilege  ;   and,  in  the  reign  of  the 

the  bards  are  faid  to  have  been  for  many  great  Harold  Harfager,  fat  next  the  king 

ages  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  king.   The  at  table.     Torfseus  in  Oread. 
Scandinavian  bards,   or  fcalds,  held  the         %  See  Virg.  eel.  8. 
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try  has  power  to  raife  the  moft  violent  paflions,  and  to  lay  them  ; 
that  it  has  power  to  change  the  nature,  to  conjure,  to  tranfport,  to 
ravilh.  To  what  a  degree  this  power  was  then  exerted,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  which  we  can  form  now  no  juft  idea.  For,  in  the  infancy 
of  fociety,  as  in  the  infancy  of  life,  the  paflions  are  not  only  more 
powerful  and  violent,  but  alfo  more  fudden,  flexible,  and  yielding. 
In  either  cafe,  till  a  certain  advanced  period  is  reached,  we  meet 
with  no  cool,  calm,  and  deliberate  determinations.  Hence  the 
greater  influence  which  poetry  has  in  that  early  period  on  the  paf- 
fions  of  mankind.  An  influence  attefted  by  the  annals  of  the  hifto- 
rian,  no  lefs  than  by  the  fable  and  allegory  of  the  poet.  There,  to 
mention  bvit  a  few  inftances,  and  thefe  too  in  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced period  than  what  we  fpeak  of,  we  find  Sappho  kindling  in 
many  breafls  a  paflion,  by  no  other  beauty  than  that  of  her  poems; 
we  find  the  monfter  Phalaris  melted  into  man,  by  the  mufe  of  Ste- 
fichorus  ;  Alexander  leaping  to  his  arms,  as  in  a  phrenzy,  at  the 
fong  of  Timotheus  ;  and  the  difpirited  Spartans  roufed  to  courage 
by  the  fongs  of  Tyrtauis.  In  confequence  of  this  influence  of  poe- 
try over  the  paflions,  we  find,  that  in  all  ftates,  the  minority  of 
which  we  have  any  account  of,  it  has  been  encouraged  and  ho- 
noured ;  the  perfon  of  its  profeflbrs  held  facred,  and  their  character 
refpected.  The  greateft  lawgivers,  as  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  prac- 
tifed  or  patronized  the  art ;  and  the  greateft  warriors,  as  Alexander 
and  Caefar.  The  holieft  men,  as  Mofes,  David,  and  Solomon,  were 
eminent  for  their  fkill  in  it ;  and  even  the  wild  Scythian  hero, 
Odin,  thought  it  his  intereft  as  a  ftatefman,  to  practife  and  recom- 
mend it.  To  polifhed  nations,  poetry  affords  pleafure  ;  but  to  in- 
fant ftates,  it  affords  not  only  pleafure,  but  advantage.     And,  .for 

the 
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the  one  reafon  or  the  other,  both  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
it,  by  making  it  an  ingredient  in  their  future  felicity  ;  all  ages,  na- 
tions, and  religions,  agreeing  in  giving  mufic  and  poetry  "a.  place 
in  their  paradife,  however  much  they  differ  in  their  other  notions 
of  it. — If,  therefore,  poetry  has  been  thus  early  cultivated  by  other 
nations,  and  allowed  to  have  fuch  influence  upon  their  morals, 
much  more  might  it  be  expected  to  flourifh  here,  under  its  pecu- 
liar advantages,  fo  as  to  produce  all  the  effects  afcribed  to  it  upon 
the  Caledonian  heroes. 

It  may  be  thought  flill  lefs  flrange,  that  characters  fo  refpectable 
as  the  Celtic  bards,  fhould,  tinder  the  aufpices  of  the  Druids,  have 
fuch  influence  in  forming  the  manners  of  their  age,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that,  in  later  and  lefs  pliant  times,  fuch  flrolling  fongfters  as 
the  Provencal  Trobadores  have  been  able  to  give  rife  to  the  romantic 
fyftem  of  knight-errantry.  The  truth  is,  when  the  human  mind 
becomes  familiar  with  any  fet  of  ideas,  and  revolves  them  over  for 
a  long  time,  it  takes  pleafure  in  them  from  acquaintance,  and  con- 
tracts a  likenefs  to  them  from  the  principle  of  imitation.  In  any 
period  of  fociety,  therefore,  the  fongs  which  men  are  mofl  conver- 
fant  with,  muft  contribute  much  to  form  their  temper  and  behavi- 
our. But  they  do  this  more  efpecially  in  the  earlieft  ftages,  when 
the  ideas,  the  tranfactions,  the  wrants,  and  the  cares  of  men  are  few; 
and  when  the  mind,  having  little  elfe  to  attend  to,  "  hums"  con- 
tinually its  fong,  and  broods  with  pleafure  over  that  favourite  ob- 
jed. 

In  accounting  for  the  refinement  of  fentiments  afcribed  to  the 
age  of  Fingal,  we  may  join  with  the  effects  of  poetry,  thofe  of  its 
fifter-art,  mufic.     The  influence  of  this  upon  the  paffions,  is,  like 

O  the 
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the  other,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  exceeding  great.  It  muft  there- 
fore have  been  early  laid  hold  of,  as  a  proper  handle  for  forming 
the  morals  of  men.  Accordingly,  the  poets,  who  always  couch 
truth  under  their  fables,  have  afcribed  to  the  lyres  of  Orpheus,  A- 
rion,  and  Amphion,  the  miraculous  power,  not  only  of  taming  the 
wildeft  of  men,  but  of  charming  even  wild  beaft  and  fifhes.  Nay, 
they  tell  us,  that  even  the  inanimate  creation  was  wrought  upon  by 
fuch  founds.  Ravifhed  by  their  magic  force,  trees  defcended  from 
their  mountains ;  ftones  rofe  from  their  quarry  ;  cities  lifted  their 
fpiry  heads  into  the  clouds  ;  rivers  flopt,  or  changed  their  courfe, 
to  liften  ;  and  fields,  before  difmal  and  dark,  affumed  a  fmile  of 
joy.  Even  the  inexorable  Pluto  himfelf  relented  with  the  irrefift- 
ible  charms  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and,  grimly  fmiling,  refigned 
to  him  his  loved  Eurydice. — Whatever  allowance  we  make  here  for 
poetical  liberty,  we  fhall  (till  have  this  much  left,  that  mufie  has  a 
vail  influence  over  the  paffions,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  the 
firft  civilization  of  mankind.  This  much  modern,  as  well  as  an.r 
cient,  poets  hint  to  us,  when  they  tell  us  that 

"  Mufic  has  charms  to  foothe  the  favage  breafl,. 
"  To  foften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak." 

But,  fhould  any  one  think,  that  truth  cannot  be  had  from 
poets,  we  may  add,  that  on  this  fubjecl,  divines,  philofophers,  and 
lawgivers,  have  fpoken,  though  in  a  different  language,  the  fame 
meaning.  So  fenfible  were  the  ancients  of  the  connexion  between 
mufic  and  morals,  that  their  religion  and  laws  had  generally  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  In  Egypt,  in 
Crete,  and  in  Sparta,  the  laws  regulated  die  number  of  firings  in 
the  lyre ;  and  the  laft-mentioned  flate  banifhed  Timotheus  for  the 

crime 
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crime  of  adding  to  them.  Even  in  fcripture,  the  charming  of  an 
evil  fpirit,  and  the  calming  of  the  mod  violent  fallies  of  nature,  is 
afcribed  to  mufic,  which  the  religious  of  almofl  all  ages  have  adopt- 
ed into  their  facred  fervice ;  if  we  except  a  few,  who  can  perhaps 
give  no  orthodox  reafon  for  difcarding  this  great  help  both  of  mend- 
ing the  manners,  and  of  heightening  the  devotion.  To  a  flranger, 
at  lead,  they  feem  to  lie  tmder  a  vail  difadvantage,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  form  the  heart  with  fewer  tools  than  heaven  and  reafon 
have  allowed  them,  and  cannot  fo  eafily  foar  aloft  after  taking  ofFa 
part  of  their  wings.  But  leaving  thefe  to  affect  that  fpirituality  on 
earth,  which,  in  their  own  belief,  even  the  worfhip  of  heaven  does 
not  pretend  to,  we  return  to  our  fubjec~l. 

Music,  we  fee,  has  been  univerfally  allowed  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  moral  fyftem.  The  ancient  Caledonians  then, 
were  a  nation  of  muficians.  The  art  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  Bards,  although  they  were  the  chief  matters  of  it.  Eve- 
ry hero,  every  virgin,  could  "  touch  the  harp,  and  melt  the 
foul  *."  This  univerfality  of  the  art  was  probably  owing  in 
fome  meafure  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  inftrument.  In  the  an- 
cient ttates  of  Greece,  the  harp,  confining  of  only  four  firings,  was 
of  fo  fimple  a  conflruclion,  that  warriors,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, engaged  in  other  purfuits  and  avocations,  could  play  upon 
it.  In  Egypt  the  cafe  was  the  fame,  infomuch  that  even  the  If- 
raelitifh  women,  notwithstanding  the  feverity  of  their  bondage, 
could  all  of  them  play  on  inflruments  of  mufic  f .     The  Caledo- 

O   2  nian 

*  Beda  gives  us   to   underftand,   that,  who  was  fo  afhamed  he  could  not  pla'/np- 

even  in  the  7th  century,  the  harp  was  io  on  it,  that  he  flunk  away  for  fear  of  ex- 

generally  played  in  Britain,   that  it  was  pofing  himfelf.     L.  4.  c  24. 

cuftomary  to  hand  it  from  one  to  one  at  f  Exod.  xv.  20.  ' 

their  enteitainments;  and  fpeaks  of  one  *  Tern- 
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nian  or  Britifh  harp  \vc  may  fuppofe  to  have  been,  in  its  conftruc- 
tion,  equally  fimple,  and  in  its  effects  equally  powerful. — In  the 
viciilitude  of  all  human  affairs,  not  only  the  ancient  harp,  but  even 
the  ancient  fcience  of  murk,  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  and 
fupplied  only  by  what  is  made  up  of  certain  notes  that  fell  into  the 
fancy  of  a  poor  friar  in  chanting  his  matins  *.  But  to  whatever 
it  was  owing,  the  ancient  mufic  had  fuch  a  power  of  moving  the 
heart  and  opening  the  fluice  of  the  tears,  as  fome  would  pafs  now 
for  poetical  fiction ;  whilft  better  judges  refolve  it  into  true  philofo- 
phy,  and  fliew  that  the  effect  of  mufic  upon  the  pafnons  became  left 
powerful  in  proportion  as  the  harmony  became  more  complex  j\ 
This  natural  effect  of  the  ancient  mufic  would  be  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  excellency  of  the  Caledonian  fongs,  with  which 
their  mufic  was  always  accompanied  £.  And  if  the  conftant  re- 
petition of  thefe,  which  breathed  every  tender  feeling,  kindled  e- 
very  noble  paftion,  and  celebrated  every  brave  and  generous  action, 
had,  fingfy,  fuch  effect  as  has  been  already  remarked,  how  irre- 
fiftiblemuft  have  been  their  force  when  the  harp  joined  all  its  charms 
in  their-  aid  ! — The  ancient  Caledonian  poetry  is  full  of  ftrokes  of 
nature  and  of  paflion.  The  mufic  would  be  congenial  to  it ;  ten- 
der, plaintive,  and  moving ;  a  caft  which  ftill  diftinguifhes  the 
oldeft  of  the  Caledonian  airs,  and  which  of  all  others  is  beft  calcu- 
lated to  imprefs  the  heart  with  thofe  foft  and  fympathetic  feelings 
which  are  mod  favourable  to  morals.  Its  effect  would  be  ftill  more 


*  Temple's  Mifcel.  vol.  ii.  general.      It  appears  to  have  been   the 

„        _  ,      _  _-.  ,  practice  of  other  ancient  nations  alfo:  for 

+   bee   Gregory  s    Lomp.   View,    and  £,,  .-_.•„  ,  ,      .  ,    r 

-  ,    „.„  ,»,.    „  Plato  calls  initrumental  mulic,  by  itfelf, 

Brown's  Hiftory  of  Mufic.  ._•"...  ,  , 

an  infipid  thiug,  and  treats  it  with  great 

X  Diodorus  affirms  this  of  the  Celts  in  contempt- 
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increafed  by  the  reafons  formerly  mentioned  of  die  paflions  and 
feelings  of  men  being  then  ftrong,  and  the  imagination  warm, 
and  eafily  yielding  to  every  imprellion  of  enthnfiafm  and  rapture. 
Men  were  not  yet  afhamecl  to  indulge  their  innocent  and  tender 
feelings,  when  the  foul  was  "  harrowed  up"  with  either  pleafure  or 
pain.  Under  the  dominion  of  emotions  not  peculiar  to  the  warmth 
of  eaftern  climes,  but  the  univerfil  offspring  of  infant  nature,  they 
could  freely  "  lift  up  their  voice  and  weep,"  whether  grief  or  joy 
demanded  the  fympathetic  tear.  In  fuch  an  age  then,  fuch  means, 
begun  too  when  the  mind  was  young  and  mod  fufceptible  of  im- 
preffion,  and  not  only  daily  but  hourly  repeated,  could  not  fail 
to  give  the  foul  a  polifh  and  a  fmoothnefs  now  hardly  to  be  cre- 
dited. Every  repetition  would,  by  affociation  of  ideas,  "  conjure 
up"  all  the  emotions  which  the  fame  fong  had  formerly  produced, 
with  the  ideas  of  innocent  and  early  days  annexed  to  them,  and 
with  the  image  of,  perhaps,  the  lover,  father,  friend,  or  acquain- 
tance, to  whofe  memory  the  piece  was  confecrated:  while  at  the 
fame  time  a  glow  of  emulation  would  mix  with  thefe  tendered  feel- 
ings of  the  foul,  fanned  with  the  pleafing  hope  of  receiving  one  day 
the  like  fame.  Call  him  a  lion  or  a  tyger  that  could  not  be  foften- 
ed  and  civilized  by  thofe  means ;  if  he  was  a  human  being,  he  could 
not  refill  them.  If  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  confi- 
dering  thefe  caufes,  had  been  lefs  perfect,  the  wonder  had  been 
greater  than  their  being  fo  exalted  as  Olllan  defcribes  them. 

From  the  plain  way  of  living  and  other  circumflances  told  us 
of  the  age  of  Fingal,  we  are  apt  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  bar- 
barous and  lavage.     Some  other  tribes  in  the  hunting  ftate  have 

been 
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been  found  fo  *  ;  and  we  infer  that  the  Caledonians  were  like  them, 
although  the  peculiar  circumflances  already  mentioned  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  create  a  vaft  difference.  With  thefe,  one  other  circum- 
flance  muft  be  taken  into  the  account,  which  is,  that  though  this 
people  were  then  in  the  hunting  ftate,  or  but  juft  emerging  out  of 
it,  they  were  far  from  being  a  very  infant  colony.  The  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  untowardnefs  of  their  foil  and 
climate,  may  be  faid  to  be  ftill  in  a  ftate  of  paflurage,  or  but 
very  little  beyond  it.  And  if  they  have  remained  in  this  fecond 
ftage  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  they  might  poffibly  take  fo  long  a 
fpace  to  pafs  through  the  firfl,  and  by  that  means  have  time  enough, 

under 

*  Many  have  queftioned  whether  civi-  to  travellers  and  ftrangers,  &c."  And, 
lized  dates  are  po  fie  fled  of  more  virtue  with  regard  to  their  poetry,  the  fameau- 
than  thofe  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  thor  fays,  that  "  their  foul  exprefled 
barbarous.  There  are  at  leaft  more  ex-  what  their  eyes  faw ;  that  their  language 
ceptions  to  the  common  opinion  than  the  painted  natural  objects  in  ftrong  colour- 
Caledonians.  Tacitus  afcribes  to  the  old  ing  ;  that  the  boldeft  metaphors  were  fa- 
rude  Germans  all  the  virtues  which  Of-  miliar  to  them  in  common  converfation, 
fian  afcribes  to  his  heroes,  who  were  ori-  and  that  their  public  fpeeches  were  full 
ginally  the  fame  people,  and  had  the  fame  0f  images,  energy,  and  pathos."  The  ex- 
cuftoms,  religion,  and  laws.  "  The  cellency  of  this  people's  morals  was  pro- 
morals  of  that  people  (fays  that  hiftorian)  bably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  their 
exceed  the  bed  laws  devifed  by  other  na-  ]ove  0f  poetry  ;  for  their  hiftorian  parti- 
tions ;"  Germ.  c.  19.  Raynal  gives  the  cularly  remarks,  that  they  were  fond  of 
fame  chara&er  to  the  tribes  of  Canada,  fongs.  The  darkeft  and  mod  gloomy  vi- 
rude  and  unpolifhed  as  they  feemed.  ces  of  the  foul  are  quite  inconfiftent  with 
"  They  were  (fays  he)  obliging,  diGn-  a  high  relifh  for  poetry  and  mufic.  Hence 
terefted,  ferious,  fond  of  independence,  the  niceft  obfervers  of  human  nature  have 
benevolent,  and  humane.  They  difco-  remarked,  that  from  fouls  of  this  refined 
vered  their  benevolence  by  taking  great  cafl.  nothing  unfair  or  cruel  is  to  be 
care  of  widows, orphans,  and  infirm  peo-  dreaded  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
pie  ;  and  by  fharing  their  provifions  with  The  man  who  has  not  mufic  in  himftlf, 

the    unfortunate     and    diftrefi'ed.        They  And  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  fweet  found, 

a  ,    1     -     1      r   •.    i*.     t_      1  •  Is  fit  for  treafon,  ftrata^em,  and  fpoils. 

fnewed  their  hofpitahty  by  keeping  open,  "™  "    IV  •  =>     • 

1  ;     '  r     o     r      '  Shakes!'!  41. 

by  day  and  night,  their  huts  and  tables, 
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under  their  peculiar  advantages,  to  form  their  morals.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  the  mountains  flocked  but  with  a  fifth  or  tenth  of  the  animals 
which  they  now  fupport,  they  would  afford  ample  provifion  for  the 
confumers,  who  do  not  feem  to  have  been  numerous,  and  who 
were  always  thinned  by  war,  and  by  colonies  to  the  adjacent  He- 
brides, and  to  the  mod  contiguous  parts  of  Ireland. — Here,  then, 
was  little  room  for  quarrels  or  feuds ;  which  would  not,  in  any 
event,  find  a  ready  entrance  among  a  tribe  diftinct  from  all  others, 
clofely  allied  among  themfelves,  and,  as  always  happens  in  fuch 
cafes,  flrong  in  their  attachments,  and  even  violent  in  their  friend- 
fhips.  It  is  only  when  fociety  advances,  and  the  numbers  and 
wants  of  men  grow  many,  that  their  interefls  begin  to  juflle  and 
interfere,  fo  as  to  kindle,  and  by  their  collifion  bring  to  light,  a 
thoufand  vices  till  then  unknown.  The  Caledonians  were  flill 
farther  removed  from  thefe  extravagancies,  by  confining  their  de- 
fires  within  narrow  bounds,  and  being  contented  with  only  the 
neceflaries  of  life  *,  Whenever  thefe  began  to  fail  in  this  moun- 
tain or  valley,  it  was  bvit  fhifting  to  the  next,  which  was  co-- 
vered  with  plenty.  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  Britons,  in  general, 
removed  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  the  remains  of  old  build- 
ings, and  the  names  of  places,  in  all  corners  of  the  Highlands,  prove 
this  to  have  been  the  manner  of  Fingal. 

This  method  of  procuring  fubfiftence,  at  the  very  eafy  expence 

of 

*  Thefe  were  greatly  reduced  by  their  was  the  cafe  with  fome  other  ancient  na- 

eating  only   once  a-day.     In    Galic  our  tions,  appears  from  the  faying  of  the  ci- 

names  for  breakj "aft,  dinner,  and  /upper,  tizen  of  Abdera,  who  "  thanked  the  gods 

are   quite  modern  and  exotic.      Von,   or  that  Xerxes  and   his   army  ate  but   one 

"  daily   meal,"    fupplied  till  of  late  the  meal  a-day." 
place  of  all  the  three.     That   the   fame  *:  Vid- 
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of  a  little  amufement,  had  a  benign  afpect  on  every  virtue ;  but 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  that  delicacy  with  which  we  find  the 
tender  fex  always  treated  by  Offian's  heroes.  Unlike  thofe 
tribes  to  whom  they  are  fometimes  unjuflly  compared,  the  ancient 
Caledonians  had  no  lands  to  till,  nor  any  rigorous  fervices  to  im- 
pofe  upon  their  females.  The  only  occupation,  hunting,  was  the 
province  and  the  pleafure  of  the  men.  So  that  nothing  remained 
for  the  other  fex,  but  "  to  weave  the  robe  for  their  love." — We 
would  allow  female  charms  and  female  virtue  that  deference  which 
they  never  fail  to  procure  when  properly  exerted,  and  which  make 
them  capable  of  fubduing  even  thofe  who  can  fubdue  the  elephant 
and  the  lion.  But  leaving  thefe  altogether  out  of  the  queftion,  the 
reafon  jufl  now  mentioned,  in  concurrence  efpecially  with  thofe  ta- 
ken notice  of  above,  is  fuflkient  to  account  for  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  fair  fex  are  treated  by  our  Caledonian  heroes.  They  who 
made  this  objection  to  the  poems  of  Ofiian,  might  obferve  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  this  people.  Many  other  nations  called  by  the 
name  of  barbarians  had  the  fame  efteem  for  their  women.  When 
Hannibal  palled  through  Gaul  to  crofs  the  Alps,  it  was  an  article 
in  a  treaty  made  with  him,  that  if  a  Gaul  offered  any  injury  to  a 
Carthaginian,  he  fhould  be  tried  before  the  court  of  the  Gauliih 
women.  The  Germans  allowed  their  women  the  like  privileges. 
And  we  find  die  iElians  and  Pifans  fubmitting  their  differences  to  a 
court  of  fixteen  women.  Such  alfo  was  the  veneration  of  the  Ethio- 
pians for  their  matrons,  that,  in  the  very  heat  of  their  quarrels, 
they  laid  down  their  arms  if  one  of  them  but  made  her  appearance  *. 

In 

*  Vid.  Plut.  de  Mulier.  Poly^n.  Strat.  lefs  civilized  than  the  Celts,  held  at  that 
',.  7.  -Tacit.  Hift.  4.  61.  Paufan.  Eliac.  time  the  female  fex  in  the  higheft  regard. 
See. — Even   the   Scandinavians,    though     Vid.  Lord  Kaims's  Sketches. 
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In  Britain,  in  particular,  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  and  others, 
women  were  held  in  fuch  honour,  at  that  time,  as  to  be  often  in- 
truded with  the  reins  of  government, and  even  with  the  command 
of  armies.  And  there  are  inftances  on  record,  which-  fhew  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  fo  much  confidence  J. 

Simple  as  the  age  of  Fingal  was,  there  are  many  reafons  that 
may  induce  us  to  think,  that  the  Caledonians  were,  long  before  his 
time,  a  people ;  and  that  the  contemplative  Druids  had  fpace 
enough  to  form  a  fyftem  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  Bards  to  im- 
prove their  poetry. — How  early  Britain  was  inhabited  after  the  de- 
luge or  difperlion,  cannot  be  eafdy  afcertained  ;  but  we  may  fup- 
pofe  it  happened  in  a  very  few  centuries.  Thofe  nations  that  mo- 
ved weft-ward,  confined  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  left,  and  by 
the  Hyperborean  colds  on  the  right,  keeping  clear  of  woods  and 
morafles,  and  fcorning  the  toils  and  cares  of  tillage  and  pafturage, 
while  the  tract  before  them  allured  them  with  the  promife  of  fu- 
ftenance  by  the  amufement  of  hunting,  would  thus  arrive  with  a 
pretty  rapid  progrefs  in  thefe  countries  f .  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  of  Britain  carried  on  a  tin  trade  with  very  diftant  nations, 
according  to  Sammes  and  others,  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war; 

P  and 

±When  thefe  were  the  manners  of  the  or  Trathal. 
South-Britons,  Fingal's  predeceflbrs,  who         f  Neither  the  ftrait  of  the  Hellefponr, 

had  affifted  them  as  commanders  in  chief  or  even  of  Dover,   would  be  fuch  an  ob- 

of  the  Caledonian  forces  when  invaded  ftacle  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.     A  few 

by  the  Romans,  had  opportunity  enough  rafts  might  eafily  tranfport  fuch  as  did  not 

to  learn  from  them,  if  we  fuppofe  that  value  their  lives  too  much  to  make   the 

before    then   they    fell    fhort    of   them,  experiment ;  if  we  fuppofe  the  children 

And  the  manners  of  the  better  fort  are  of  thofe  who  built  Babel  had  fo  foon  loft 

always  a  law  to  their  inferiors  ;   fo  that  all  the  arts  of  their  forefathers,  as  not  to 

their  people,  who  were  continually  about  be  able  to  join  together  a  few  planks, 
their  perfon,  might  all  learn  of  Fingal  »  See 
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and  were  fo  ancient  a  people  in  the  times  of  Caefar  and  Diodorus, 
that  they  had  loft  all  tradition  of  their  origin  ;  infomuch,  that 
thefe  authors  fuppofed  them  to  have  been  "  a  creation  by  them- 
felves."  And  we  may  believe,  that  no  part  of  the  ifland  would  ap- 
ply itfelf  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  while  another  part  of  it 
could  give  fubfiftence  only  for  amufement. 

There  are  in  the  Highlands  many  monuments  that  fhew  their 
populoufnefs  and  power  in  an  a:ra  long  prior  to  that  of  Fingal. 
Of  thefe  are  efpecially  the  earns  or  mounts  of  ftones  raifed  over 
the  allies  of  their  great  men;  the  number  of  whom,  and  the 
flourilhing  ftate  of  the  country,  we  may  conjecture,  not  only  from 
the  multiplicity  of  thefe,  but  alio  from  their  fize,  and  from  the 
immenfe  diftance  from  which  the  materials  were  fometimes  carried. 
By  a  ftrange  revolution,  however,  which  only  a  long  courfe  of 
ages  could  have  brought  about,  this  ceremony,  from  being  a  mark 
of  diftindtion,  was  converted  by  the  Druids,  long  before  the  time 
of  Fingal,  to  a  punilhment  on  the  moft  infamous  criminals.  The 
remains  of  feveral  vitrified  towers  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  Highlands, 
feem  to  prove,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  enjoyed  even 
the  comforts  of  life  in  a  period  more  remote  than  the  age  of  Fin- 
gal, or  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  as  no  fuch  mode  of  architec- 
ture has  been  fince  practifed  *  The  veftiges  of  many  other  build- 
ings too,  though  not  vitrified,  feem  to  claim  an  equal  antiquity, 
both  from  their  names  and  appearances.  Walls  half  funk  in  earth, 
their  ftones  half  mouldered  into  duft,  and  the  very  rocks  on  which 
they  flood  often  half  confumed  by  the  encroachments  of  another 
element,  are  "  tales  of  other  years"  indeed.   Thefe  and  various  o- 

ther 

*  See  "Williams  on  vitrified  ruins. 
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rher  reafons  have  induced  feveral  fearchers  into  antiquity  to  think 
that  barbarifm  and  civility  had  run  their  circle  more  than  once  in 
thefe  countries  ;  which  appear  to  have  been  in  a  flourifliing  condi- 
tion long  before  they  had  funk  into  that  dark  night  from  which 
they  are  but  ftill  emerging  *. 

Many  other  reafons  might  be  affigned  for  the  excellency  of  the 
poetry  and  morals  afcribed  to  the  sera  of  Oman;  but  as  this  head 
has  been  purfued  too  far  already,  we  mail  only  fum  up  the  argu- 
ment, and  proceed  to  the  next  capital  objection. — It  has  been  ob- 

P  2  ferved, 


*  Againft  thefe  arguments  for  the 
zntiquity  of  the  Caledonians  even  in 
the  time  of  Fingal,  it  is  no  fufHcient  ob- 
jection that  they  were  ftill  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  deftitute  of  riches,  and  not 
acquainted  with  many  arts  or  fciences. 
Inftances  of  the  like  nature  may  be  found 
in  -hiftory.  Attica  muft  have  been  many 
ages  inhabited,  before  Ceres,  much  about 
the  reign  of  David,  brought  thither  the 
;irt  of  fowing  corn.  The  Scythians  and 
Spartans  had  the  fame  fovereign  con- 
tempt for  filver  and  gold  ;  and  the  an- 
cient Gauls,  who  were  the  fame  people, 
and  had  the  fame  language  and  religionj 
with  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
made  no  other  ufe  of  thefe  metals  than 
to  throw  them  into  the  Maffilian  lake,  as 
the  moft  acceptable  fervice  they  could  do 
the  gods.  As  to  arts,  the  Caledoni- 
ans, like  many  other  ancient  nations, 
lived  in  fuch  contented  fimplicity,  that 
they  thought  but  few  of  them  neceffary. 
Thefe  few,  however,  feem  to  have  reach- 
ed a  maturity  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 
The  working  of   iron  they    underftood 


well  :  at  lead  their  arms,  the  only  thing 
for  which  they  needed  the  forge,  feem 
to  have  been  well  tempered.  Their  robes, 
fo  often  compared  to  the  "  bow  of  the 
fhower,"  (hew  they  underftood,  not  only 
the  manufacturing  of  cloaths;  but  could 
aifo  give  them  a  variety  of  tints,  for  which 
their  rocks  and  vegetables  fupplied  them, 
as  they  ftill  do,  with  materials.  Their 
fhips,  in  which  they  performed  fuch  long 
and  dangerous  voyages,  muft  have  been 
well  built  and  of  a  confiderable  fize.  And 
the  remains  of  their  vitrified  houfes  fhew 
they  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  art  of 
lodging  themfelves  comfortably,  when 
the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  required  it. 
Their  mufical  inftruments  need  fcarce  be 
mentioned,  it  being  allowed  they  were 
pretty  fimple,  as  were  alfo  their  litters, 
or  chariots  of  war. — Such  as  think  it 
abfurd  to  afcribe  chariots  of  war  to 
the  age  and  country  of  Offian,  may  con- 
fult  Pomponius  Mela,  (I.  3.)  who  tells 
that  the  Britons  in  general  fought  in  fuch 
cars  and  chariots. 

f  To 
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ferved,  that  if  any  art  could  be  faid  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
all  pofhble  care  by  the  Caledonians,  it  was  poetry.  This,  be- 
fides  the  predilection  of  all  ftates  in  its  favours,  enjoyed,  among 
them,  peculiar  advantages.  Their  manner  of  life  was  extremely 
favourable  to  it ;  as  was  alfb  that  age  of  fociety  in  which  they  li- 
ved. Their  language,  original  and  ftrong  f,  was  alfb  capable  of 
every  inflexion  and  modulation,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  exprefs 
every  pamon,  and  to  fuit  every  (train,  whether  fublime  or  tender. 
The  education  of  the  bards,  under  fuch  mailers  as  the  Druids,  was 
highly  advantageous  to  them.  Themfelves,  too,  an  order  of  fuch 
importance  to  the  public,  were  chofen  from  the  beft  families  and 
molt  promifing  geniufes.  And  whatever  talents  they  had,  they 
wanted  no  fpur  to  exert.  For  their  own  honour  and  refpect,  with 
the  virtues  of  the  community,  depended,  in  a  great  meafurc,  on 
their  diligence  and  fuccefs.  To  facilitate  this  fuccefs,  they  were 
furnifhed  not  only  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  long  fludy  and  ob- 
fervation,  but  alfo  with  the  compofition  of  all  the  generations  be- 
fore them,  fince  ever  "  the  light  of  the  fong"  had  firft  dawned ;  as 
they  had  always  a  flanding  order  or  college  of  poets  to  preferve 
them  and  add  to  them.  They  had  the  advantage  of  one  another's 
converfation,  which  would  excite  their  emulation,  and  make  them 

afpire 

f  To  what  has  been  remarked  on  this  philofopher  further  obferves,  that  more  of 

particular  in  a  former  note,   (p.  90.)  we  this  originality,    or   correfpondence    be- 

may  add,  that  Plato   (in  Cratyl.)  makes  tween  the  object  and  the  name,  was  to 

that  difference  between  the  language  of  be  found  in  the   language  of  the  barba- 

the  gods  and  that  of  men,  which  Homer  rians,  than  in   the  Greek  tongue.     The 

alfo  fpeaks  of,  confift  entirely  in  the  one's  fame  notion  feems  to  be  applicable  to  the 

being  original  and  expieffive  of  the  thing  language  of  Adam  in  paradife,  from  Gen. 

fignified,  while  the  other  is  in  a  great  ii.  19.  a  paflage  which  Plato  might  pro- 

meafure  arbitrary  and  compounded.  That  bably  have  feen. 
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afpire  to  eminence.  They  were  always  prefent,  and  generally  en- 
gaged in  every  grand  fcene  that  was  tranfacled  ;  which  could  not 
fail  to  infpire  their  mufe  with  the  trued  and  nobleft  kind  of  fire. 
Their  mind  too,  befides  being  converfant  with  a  people  of  well- 
formed  morals  at  home,  was  opened  and  expanded  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  other  nations  around  them,  who  were  long 
before  then  civilized  by  their  commerce  with  foreigners,  and  with 
whom  the  Caledonians  had  the  advantage  of  converfing  in  their 
own  language. — Now,  when  all  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  and 
many  more,  concurred  with  a  firft-rate  genius,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Oflian,  what  wonder  if  they  produced  a  very  celebrated  poet  ? — 
To  think  that  the  only  avenue  to  knowledge,  or  the  only  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  is  by  books,  (though  the  Druids  and  their  difci- 
ples  might  not  want  thefe  neither), is  a  narrow  and  a  wrong  way  of 
thinking.  Converfation,  action,  and  example,  open  and  expand 
it  much  more  powerfully.  To  hear,  to  converfe,  and  to  vie  with 
Ullin,  Alpin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  would  be  of  more  avail  to  Oflian 
than  a  thoufand  volumes.  For  which  reafon  geniufes  have  been 
obferved  to  appeal-  generally  in  clufters  or  conftellations.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  books  and  dead  ftudy  rather  cramp 
and  confine  a  great  genius  than  improve  it.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it 
Is  certain,  that  mod  of  thofc  poets  who  have  made  the  greateft  fi- 
gure were,  like  Homer,  Shakefpear,  and  Oflian,  for  the  mod  part 
indebted  for  it  to  a  native  fire  and  enthufiafm  of  genius,  to 
which,  perhaps,  the  learning  of  the  fchools  and  the  precepts  of  A- 
riftotle  would  have  done  little  fervice.  Poetic  talents  are  entirely 
the  gift  of  that  univerfal  mother  Nature,  who  is  not  fo  partial  to 
her  children  as  fome  are  apt  to  fufpect  her.     Trojans  orRutilians, 

north 
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north  the  Tweed  or  fouth  of  it,  are  diftinctions  unknown  to  her  in 
the  diftribution  of  her  favours.  On  both  fides  this  river  and  that 
mountain,  they  are  equally  her  children.  She  touches  alike  the 
lyre  of  Homer  and  the  harp  of  Oman ;  and  equally  infpires  the  ode 
of  the  Laplander,  and  the  love-fong  of  the  Arcadian. 

2.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  caufes  to  which  we  owe,  for  fo 
many  ages,  the  prefervation  of  Oman.  Of  thefe,  the  inftitution 
of  the  Bards  deferves  our  firft  notice.  In  a  country,  the  only  one 
perhaps  in  the  world,  in  which  there  was  always,  from  the  earliefh 
period  to  almoft  the  prefent  age,  a  Handing  order  of  poets,  we  can- 
not reafonably  be  furprifed,  either  at  finding  excellent  poems  com- 
pofed,  or,  after  being  compofed,  carefully  preferved  from  obli- 
vion. A  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this  order  was  to  watch  over 
the  poems  of  Oiuan.  In  every  family  of  diftinction,  there  was  at 
leafl  one  principal  bard,  and  always  a  number  of  difciples,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  having  thefe  poems  in  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion; fo  that  if  a  line  was  added,  altered,  or  left  out,  anodier  would 
not  fail  to  fhew  his  zeal  and  fuperiority,  by  correcting  him.  They 
had  likewife  frequent  opportunities,  in  attending  their  chiefs  to 
other  families,  of  meeting  in  crowds  and  rehearfmg  thefe  poems, 
which,  at  home  or  abroad,  were  night  and  day  their  employment. 
— Should  the  inftitution  of  the  bards  laft  for  ever,  the  poems  of  Of- 
fion  could  never  perifli. 

Nor  were  they  only  the  bards  of  great  families  who  were  here 
concerned.  The  vaifal,  equally  fond  of  the  fong  with  his  fuperior, 
entertained  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  all,  under  his  influence, 
by  contributing  to  his  amufement  in  this  way,  were  fure  of  ob- 
taining his  favour.  This,  with  a  life  free  from  care,  a  fpirit  un- 
broken 
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broken  by  labour,  and  a  fpace  of  time  unoccupied  by  any  other 
employment  or  diverfion,  contributed  to  render  the  Highlanders  a 
nation  of  fingers  and  poets.  From  the- recital  of  a  variety  of  com- 
politions,  they  would  naturally  be  led  to  make  comparifons  of 
their  merit.  This  would  form  their  tafte  better  than  all  the  rules 
of  the  critics.  The  confequence  of  this  tafte  would  be  a  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  the  poems  of  0fnan  ;  the  fuperior  merit  of 
which  was  fufEcient  to  procure  them  immortality  from  a  people 
lefs  addicted  to  the  tale  and  the  fong  than  were  the  Highlanders  of 
paft  ages. 

Every  reafon  indeed,  private  or  public,  that  can  be  fuppofed, 
helped  to  preferve  thefe  remains  of  antiquity.  They  infpired  fuch 
a  brave  and  martial  fpirit,  fuch  love  to  the  country,  and  fuch  fi- 
delity to  the  chief,  as  made  it  much  the  intereft  of  the  chieftains, 
or  body-politic,  to  preferve  them.  For  this  reafon,  probably,  no 
lefs  than  for  their  entertainment,  were  they  led  to  keep  a  family- 
bard.  To  the  poems  of  Oman  we  may  attribute  a  good  fhare  of 
that  martial  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  for  war,  till  of  late,  fo  remark- 
able in  die  Highlands.  This  fpirit  flouriihed  with  the  poems  of 
Oman  ;   and,  in  a  great  meafure,  it  alfo  died  with  them. 

It  was  likewife  the  intereft  of  the  religious  to  preferve  thefe  com- 
politions.  They  well  knew  how  nearly  the  morality  of  any  peo- 
ple is  connected  with  the  fongs  which  they  are  continually  repeat- 
ing. The  human  heart,  they  knew,  muft  always  draw  a  tincture 
from  thofe  ideas  which  it  is  not  only  much  converfant  with,  but 
which  come  alfo  recommended  with  the  united  charms  of  mufic 
and  poetry.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in  all  religions,  ringing 
the  praifes  of  fuperior  beings,  or  of  the  Stipreme,  made  a  consider- 
able- 
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able  part  of  the  worfhip ;  in  hopes  that  the  mind,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  fuch  perfections,  might  naturally  be  led  to  their  imita- 
tion. And  on  the  fame  principle,  poems  or  fongs  that  breathed 
fuch  fentiments  of  juftice,  generofity,  humanity,  and  ever}7  great 
and  amiable  virtue,  deferved  no  lefs,  from  the  preachers  of  the 
nobleft  morality,  than  to  be  encouraged  and  regarded.  They  were 
too  wife  to  do  otherwife ;  efpecially  as  the  mythology  of  thefe 
poems  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  fuperftrudtures  as  thofe 
priefls  were  fometimes  fond  of  building.  One  mould  rather  think 
they  would  be  difpofed  to  add  fome  things  to  the  poems  of  Oilian, 
than  to  take  any  thing  away  from  them.  But  fuch  a  number  of 
bards  as  guarded  them,  made  it  impoffible  to  do  the  one  or  the  o- 
ther.  How  narrowly  thefe  looked  after  them  in  this  refpect,  no 
other  proof  need  be  required  than  their  having  in  them  fo  little  ap- 
pearance of  religion;  unlefs  we  allow  that  name  co  the  notions  of 

a  future  ftate,  of  which  they  are  fo  full. To  the  objection,  That 

no  other  religious  ideas  occur  in  Oman,  it  has  been  juftly  replied 
by  his  tranflator  and  others,  That  it  was  never  the  manner  of  the 
bards  to  interlard  their  poetry  with  religion.  Anciently,  religion 
was  the  province  of  the  Druids ;  who  made  it  one  of  their  firft  te- 
nets, to  conceal  the  greatefl  part  of  it  from  all  who  were  not  initi- 
ated into  their  own  order,  of  whofe  privileges  they  were  remark- 
ably jealous.  Several  allufions,  however,  to  the  Druidical  notions 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  original  of  thefe  poems,  though  they 
are  generally  overlooked,  as  they  are  now  fo  long  ufed  in  their 
current  meaning,  that  fcarce  any  body  adverts  they  are  meta- 
phors ;  although  the  etymology  ihews  they  had  once  a  different  ac- 

cepta- 
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ceptation*. — At  the  time  likewife  in  which  thefe  poems  were  com- 
pofed,  the  old  religion  had  retired  to  the  fhades ;  and  there  were 
ftrong  reafons  why  the  defcendant  of  a  family  which  it  had  endea- 
voured to  deprefs,  mould  not  go  much  out  of  his  way  to  inquire 
for  it.  The  new  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  then  make 
its  appearance  ;  or  did  not  venture  to  do  it  very  openly.  To 
caves,  rocks,  and  fuch  fequeftered  places,  it  did  as  yet  confine  it- 
felf.  Even  (till  the  Highland  poets  meddle  but  feldom  and  fpa- 
ringly  with  religion ;  which  is  perhaps  no  little  fign  of  a  good 
judgment,  as  it  is  certain  the  true  religion  does  not  fo  eafily  tally 
with  fiction,  nor  fo  well  become  it,  as  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
then poets. — Religion,  however,  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man, 
that  it  rather  argues  the  poems  in  queftion  to  be  genuine,  that  they 
have  fo  little  of  it.  Thofe  real  and  particular  caufes  which  have 
been  obferved  to  operate  at  the  time,  wrere  alone  able  to  keep  them 
fo  clear  of  it.     But  to  return. 

As  it  was  the  interefl  of  the  churchmen  and  chieftains  to  pre- 
ferve  the  poems  of  Oflian,  it  was  alfo  the  concern  of  the  vulgar.  E- 
very  clan  boafted  its  defcent  from  fome  or  other  of  the  heroes 
whom  thefe  poems  celebrate  ;  and  this  was  enough  to  recommend 
them,  although  the  poetry  had  not  been  fo  excellent.  Their  being 
likewife  fo  often  addreffed  to  fome  "  fon  of  the  rock,"  by  whom 
wras  underftood  either  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  place,  or  fome  of  the 
firft  miflionaries  of  Chriftianity,-  never  failed,  till  men  grew  more 
indifferent  about  religion,  to  procure  them  the  higheft  veneration. 
— We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  hill  and  dale  they  walked  over 
was  claflic  ground.   They  felt  an  enthufiafm  which  antiquaries  need 

0^  not 

*  See  note  on  the  word  La  bhrath,  in  the  poem  of  Bermid. 
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not  be  told  of,  when  they  trod  it.  Every  mountain,  rock,  and 
river,  around  them,  were  immortalized  in  fong.  This  fong  the 
very  fight  of  thefe  objects  would  forcibly  fuggefl ;  and  every  one 
would  naturally  hum  it,  as  he  walked  along. — All  the  proverbs  and 
cuftoms  to  which  thefe  poems  gave  rife,  would  operate  in  the  fame 
manner,  whenever  they  were  heard.  The  fon  would  afk  what 
they  meant ;  and  the  father  with  pleafure  would  tell  him. 

On  this  head  we  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Highlanders  being 
always  a  diftinct  and  unfubdued  people,  contributed  greatly  to  pre>- 
ferve  their  cuftoms,  traditions,  and  poems.  Their  fouthern  neigh- 
bours fometimes  preffed  on  them  from  the  one  fide,  and  the  Danes 
often  harrafled  them  on  the  other :  but  ftill  they  kept  poffeffion  of 
their  mountains  ;  and,  like  a  bow  that  has  been  held  bent  only  by 
force,  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  recovering  their  former  fitua- 
tion. — And  as  the  country  in  general,  fo  every  particular  part  of  it 
had  its  fixed  inhabitants.  The  fame  clan,  from  one  generation  to 
another,  lived  in  the  fame  valley,  and  became  almoft  as  much  a 
part  of  it  as  the  ftream  that  watered  it.  This  would  produce  an 
uncommon  attachment  to  the  place,  and  to  the  ancient  fong  that 
fpoke  of  it ;  which  would,  on  all  occafions,  make  a  part  in  their 
entertainment-  How  generally  thefe  poems  were  repeated,  is  mani- 
feft  from  the  unfluctuated  ftate  in  which  the  Galic  language  has  re- 
mained fince  the  asra  of  their  compofition.  They  always  formed  a 
ftandard,  with  which  all  ranks  of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, were  familiar ;  and  from  which,  while  it  was  fo  well  known, 
their  ftyle  could  never  greatly  deviate.  Hence  a  Highlander  flill 
underftands  almoft  every  line  in  the  poems  of  Ofiian :  whereas 
in  Ireland,  where  the  inhabitants  did  not  remain  fo  unmixed,  and: 

where 
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where  this  ftandard  was  not  fo  generally  attended  to,  the  fame  lan- 
guage has  undergone  fo  considerable  a  change  as  to  feem  now  rather 
a  different  tongue  from  the  Scots  Galic,  and  from  thefe  poems,  than 
a  different  dialect  *. 

3.  Having  affigned  fo  many  caufes  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  poems  of  Oflian,  whilft  thefe  caufes  operated;  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  account  for  their  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  fo  Sud- 
denly. 

That  we  have  not  the  whole  of  the  poems  of  Oman,  or 
even  of  the  collection  tranflated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  we  allow. 
Yet  ftill  we  have  many  of  them ;  and  of  almoft  all  a  part.  The 
building  is  not  entire  ;  but  we  have  ftill  the  grand  ruins  of  it. 

Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  under- 
gone a  greater  revolution  than  for  ten  before  that  period.  With  a 
quicker  pace  the  feudal  fyftem  vanifhed  ;  property  fluctuated  ;  new 
laws  and  new  cuftoms  ftept  in,  and  fupplanted  the  old ;  and  all 
this  with  fuch  fudden  and  fuch  violent  convulfions,  as  may  well 
account  for  the  fhaking  of  a  fabric,  which  before  feemed  to  defy 
the  tooth  of  time,  and  flood  the  wonder  and  delight  of  ages.  Even 
fince  Mr  Macpherfon  gathered  his  collection,  the  amufements,  em- 
ployments, and  tafte,  of  the  Highlanders,  are  much  altered.     A 

Q  2  greater 

*  This  obfervation  is  likewife  no  in-  hundred  years  fo  little  corrupted  or  va- 

confiderable  argument  for  the  antiquity  ried  as  to  appear  dill  like  the  language  of 

and  authenticity  of  thefe  poems.     That  almoft  one  family,  is  difficult  to  account 

the  Galic  language,  fpoken  in  diftridts  fo  for  on  any  other  fuppofition  than  that  of 

diftant  and  diftincl,  feparated  by  fo  many  their  having  all  one  common  ftandard. 

feas,  mountains,  heaths,  and  forefts,  and  Every  body  knows  how  faft  the  Englifh 

having  little  or  no  commerce  orcommu-  language  fluctuated  till  fuch  a  ftandard 

cication  with  each   other,  fhould,   not-  was  formed  by  the  tranflation  of  the  fcrip- 

withftanding  all  this,  remain  for  fifteen  tures. 
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greater  attention  to  commerce,  agriculture,  and  paflurage,  has  quite 
engrafted  that  partial  regard  which  was  paid,  even  then,  to  die  fong 
of  the  bard.  In  twenty  years  hence,  if  manners  continue  to  change 
fo  faft  as  they  do  at  prefent,  the  fainteft  traces  fhall  fcarce  be  found 
of  our  ancient  tales  and  poems.  "  Oflian  himfelf  is  the  laft  of  his 
race,  and  he  too  fhall  foon  be  no  more ;  for  his  gray  branches  are 
already  ftrewed  on  all  the  winds." 

Among  the  caufes  which  make  our  ancient  poems  vanifh  fo  ra- 
pidly, poverty  and  die  iron  rod  iliould,  in  mod  places,  have  a  large 
fhare.  From  the  baneful  fliade  of  thefe  murderers  of  the  mufe^  "  the 
light  of  the  fong"  mufl  faft  retire.  No  other  reafon  needs  be  afked 
why  the  prefent  Highlanders  neglect  fo  much  the  fongs  of  their 
fathers. — Once  the  humble,  but  happy  vaflal,  fat  at  his  eafe,  at  the 
foot  of  his  grey  rock  or  green  tree.  Few  were  his  wants,  and  fewer 
ftill  his  cares ;  for  he  beheld  his  herds  fporting  around  him  on  his 
then  unmeafured  mountain.  He  hummed  the  carelefs  fong,  and 
tuned  his  harp  with  joy,  while  his  foul  in  filence  blefted  his  chief- 
tain— Now — I  was  going  to  draw  the  companion ; 

" fed  Cynthius  aurem 

"  Vellit,  et  admonuit." 

It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  I  mention,  as  another  rea- 
fon for  the  neglect  of  thefe  and  other  ancient  traditions,  the  growth 
of  induftry,  which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time  to  better  advan- 
tage ;  and  efpecially  the  increafe  of  more  ufeful  knowledge,  ow- 
ing much  to  the  benevolent  and  Chriftian  fcheme  of  die  honour- 
able fociety  who  have  this  for  their  object.  This  has  difcovered  a 
richer  quarry  to  the  bxify  and  inquifitive  minds  of  our  youth,  and 

taught 
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taught  them  to  fpend  their  idle  time  to  a  far  more  valuable  pur- 
pofe  than  was  done  by  their  forefathers. 

Above  all,  the  extinction  of  the  order  of  the  bards  haflened  the 
catailrophe  of  Ollian's  poems.  In  a  fmgle  family  only  has  any  of 
this  order  been  retained  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
the  laft  in  that  family  came  down  to  our  times  in  a  very  advanced 
life  *.  His  favourite  fongs  are  faid  to  have  been  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian.  When  age  was  coming  on,  memory  beginning  to  fail,  and 
no  fucceffor  like  to  appear,  he  had  fo  many  of  them  as  he  moft  ad- 
mired committed  to  writing.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  Mr 
Macpherfon  overtook  this  bard,  and  got  his  treafure.  This  fact, 
with  the  red  book  formerly  mentioned,  and  fome  other  MSS,  ac- 
counts for  his  having  found  thefe  poems  in  greater  number  and 
perfection  than  they  could  ever  fince  be  met  with.  Were  there 
any  inducement,  however,  adequate  to  the  labour  and  expence  of  a 
careful  iearch,  the  beft,  though  not  perhaps  the  largefl,  part  might 
ftill  be  found.  Yet  this,  it  is  probable,  would  not  produce,  in  re- 
folved  fceptics,  any  more  conviction  than  the  many  remains  alrea- 
dy fhewn.  Thofe  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  take  pains  to  fatisfy 
them  in  this  manner,  might  as  well  give  them  up  with  a  fmile,  as 
the  people  of  Iona  did  the  man  who  would  noc  believe  that  ever 
they  had,  in  that  remote  country,  any  cathedral ;  for  this  good  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  he  could  fee  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
which,  for  ought  he  knew,  he  faid,  might  never  have  had  a  roof 
upon  it. 

But  we  fuppofe  enough  has  been  faid  to  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced of  the  authenticity  of  Oman.     As  to  the  oppofite  elafs,  fince 

there 

*  Macvurich,  bard  to  Clanronald. 
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there  is  no  reafoning  with  fuch,  we  fhall  now  take  leave  of  them, 
perfuaded  they  can  do  the  Celtic  bard  no  real  prejudice.  We  con- 
fider  him  in  the  light  of  that  good-natured  Indian  king,  who  de- 
fired  his  fervants,  when  they  were  driving  away  the  flies  that  buz- 
zed about  his  ears,  to  let  them  alone  :  as  they  were  but  creatures 
of  a  day,  it  was  cruel,  he  faid,  to  deny  them  their  fhort  paftime ; 
adding,  that  if  they  amufed  themfelves,  they  gave  little  concern  to 
to  him,  fince  he  knew  their  fate  would  foon  rid  him  of  their 
trouble. 


Having  faid  fo  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  tranf- 
lated  by  Mr  Macpherfon,  it  may  be  proper  now  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  few  that  follow.  Early  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  fome  of 
them  in  the  original,  and  finding  that  they  had  efcaped  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  able  and  ingenious  tranflator  of  Oman,  whofe  refearches 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, I  began  to  collect  them  for  my  own  amufement.  Beyond 
this  I  had  no  further  view,  till  the  tranflation  of  two  fhort  frag- 
ments, at  the  defire  of  fome  gentlemen  who  compofed  a  Galic  fo- 
eiety  in  Glafgow,  were  given  to  the  Meflrs  Foulis  of  that  place, 
and  printed  by  them  about  ten  years  ago,  accompanied  with  a  re- 
commendation to  the  tranflator  to  purfue  the  inquiry.  A  few 
other  pieces  of  them  happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  of 
diftinguiihed  tafte,  who  Ihewed  them,  partly  in  the  tranflation,  and 
partly  in  the  original,  to  feveral  judges  of  poetry  in  both  the  lan- 
guages, who  wifhed  to  preferve  as  many  as  could  be  got  of  them 
from  finking  into  oblivion. — By  thefe  circumflances,  in  a  great 

meafure 
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meafure  accidental,  I  was  induced  to  beftow  more  attention  upon 
collecting  as  much  as  I  poffibly  could  of  the  ancient  Galic  poetry. 
In  this  talk,  however,  I  engaged  with  very  moderate  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  more  wefterly  part  of  the  Highlands  and  Illes,  the  only 
corner  of  the  field  which  had  not  formerly  been  reaped,  did  not 
promife  any  thing  of  a  rich  harveft.  Upon  examining,  however, 
into  the  more  inland  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  many 
pieces  were  found  of  no  inconfiderable  merit,  though  few  of  them 
were  either  entire  or  uncorrupted.  What  feemed  in  this  cafe  the 
moft  natural  expedient,  was  to  collect,  from  different  quarters,  as 
many  editions  as  poffible,  in  order  to  fupply  the  defects,  or  rectify 
the  miftakes  of  one  by  the  help  of  another.  "This,  for  feveral  years> 
was  my  object,  in  which  I  was  happily  feconded  by  my  fitu- 
ation ;  having  refided  for  a  confiderable  time  in  various  parts  of 
the  Weft  Highlands,  particularly  on  the  eftates  of  Argyle  and 
Breadalbine  in  that  country  ;  where  a  mountainous  fituation,  or  a 
lefs  rigorous  exertion  of  power,  afforded  fome  fhelter  to  the  Galic 
mufe,  after  fhe  had  been  hunted  from  moft  other  places  which  fhe 
had  been  ufed  to  frequent. 

It  might  now  be  proper,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  public,  to 
mention  every  perfon  who  furnithed  a  fingle  fragment  of  thefe 
poems.  Had  the  expediency  of  this  been  earlier  attended  to,  the 
lift,  though  long,  ftiould  have  been  given  complete  ;  which  cannot 
now  be  done,  by  mere  recollection,  after  ten  or  twelve  years  have 
clapfed.  The  principal  contributors,  however,  can  eafily  be  emi- 
merated  :  and  though  it  may  be  of  little  confequence  to  the  public 
to  be  prefented  with  the  names  of  perfons  who  can  be  known  only 
to  a  very  few  of  them,  yet  in  order  to  fatisfy  them  fo  far  as  can  be 

ex- 
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expected  from  a  translator,  I  have  fet  down  as  many  of  their  names 
below  as  will,  I  hope,  be  reckoned  fufhcient  *. 

After  the  materials  were  collected,  the  next  labour  was  to  com- 
pare the  different  editions ;  to  ftrike  off  feveral  parts  that  were 
manifeftly  fpurious  ;  to  bring  together  fome  epifodes  that  appeared 
to  have  a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated  feparately  ;  and 
to  reftore  to  their  proper  places  fome  incidents  that  feemed  to  have 
run  from  one  poem  into  another.  In  this  I  proceeded  with  all  the 
care  and  fidelity  due  to  fuch  a  work.  The  moft  material  of  the 
alterations  or  tranfpofitions  which  I  have  made,  are  taken  notice  of 
in  the  notes  annexed  to  their  refpective  poems,  and  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  here  to  repeat  them.  It  might  be  equally  unneceffary, 
if  candour  did  not  require  it,  to  mention  the  unavoidable  neceility 
of  throwing  in  fometimes  a  few  lines  or  fentences  (as  remarked  in 
the  notes)  to  join  fome  of  thefe  epifodes  together,  and  to  lead  the 
reader  through  a  breach,  which  mult  have  otherwife  remained  a 
hiatus.  All  thefe  are  liberties  which  neceffity,  in  this  cafe,  en- 
joined, and  which  the  laws  of  criticifm,  I  hope,  will  allow.     If  any 

apolo- 


*  The  perfons  from  whom  I  had  the 
moft,  by  oral  recitation,  were  Duncan 
(ricch)  M'Nicol  in  Glenorchay,  John 
M'Nicol  near  Tyndrum,  John  M'Phail  in 
Lorn,  Peter  M'Dougal  at  Lochowfide, 
Malcolm  M'Lerran  near  Kilmartine, 
Charles  M'Alefter  near  Tarbert  of  Kin- 
tire,  and  Hugh  Johnfon  in  Knapdale. 
Among  the  correfpondents  who  were 
moft  aftive  and  fuccefsful  in  procuring 
me  feveral  pieces  from  perfons  and  places 
that  I  could  have  no  intercourfe  with  my- 
felf,  were  Meffrs  Alexander  M'Nicol  in 
Sococh,  Alexander  M'Nab  near  Dalma- 
]y  in  Glenorchay,   and  Donald   Smith 


under-furgeon  in  the  42d  regiment.  I 
had  fome  pieces  from  the  reverend  Mr 
M'Diarmid  of  Wemyfs,  then  refiding  in 
the  ifle  of  Mull,  and  fome  from  a  MS. 
collection  belonging  to  the  reverend  Mr 
M'Diarmid  in  Glafgow  ;  but  have  been 
in  a  fpecial  manner  obliged  to  Mr  Ken- 
nedy, fchoolmafter  in  Kilmelford,  for  the 
ufe  of  a  large  collection,  which,  with  a. 
view  of  publifhing,  he  had  gathered  with 
great  induftry  through  many  parts  of  the 
Weft  Highlands  and  Ifles. — Thefe  were 
fome  of  the  principal  fources  from  which 
the  following  remains  of  ancient  Galic 
poetry  have  been  derived. 
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apology,  however,  be  requifite  for  thefe  freedoms,  I  can  add,  that 
I  have  been  for  the  moft  part  guided  in  my  conjectures,  and  even 
fupplied  in  my  additions,  by  the  traditional  tales  or  fgeulachds, 
which  always  accompany  and  explain  the  old  Galic  poems,  and 
which  often  remain  entire,  when  the  poems  themfelves  are  reduced 
to  fragments  *.  Where  thefe  tales  did  not  throw  fome  ray  of  light 
I  have  been  always  fcrupulous  to  venture  far,  and  have  therefore 
left  feveral  breaches  open ;  considering,  that  when  there  was  no 
other  way  of  fupplying  them  but  from  fancy,  any  other  perfon 
had  as  much  right  to  do  that  as  I  had.  Sparing,  however,  as  I  have 
been  of  making  any  alterations  which  were  not  necefTary,  and  war- 
ranted by  fome  of  the  various  readings  or  by  the  tales,  I  am  fenfible 
the  form  of  the  poems  is  confiderably  altered  from  what  is  found 
in  any  fingle  one  of  the  editions  from  which  they  are  compiled. 
They  have  affumed  fomewhat  more  of  the  appearance  of  regula- 
rity and  art,  than  they  have  in  that  fliape  in  which  they  are  generally 
to  be  met  with.    The  reafon  of  this,  which  has  jufl  now  been  given, 

R  will, 


*  The  (lyle  of  thefe  tales  is  highly  fi- 
gurative and  poetical;  and  the  words  and 
ideas  fo  well  arranged,  that  they  take  the 
moft  lafting  hold  of  the  memory  and  ima- 
gination ;  infomuch,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  where  the  poems 
are  beginning  to  be  rare. 

As  the  length  of  fome  of  Offian's  poems 
has  been  made  an  objection  to  their  be- 
ing preferved  by  oral  tradition,  it  muft 
appear  ft  ill  more  ftrange,  to  fucb  as  are 
unacquainted  with  the  contexture  of  thefe 
compofitions,  and  with  the  ancient  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  Highlanders,  that  profaic 
tales  fliould  be   preferved  in    the   fame 


manner.  Such,  however,  is  the  fa£t. 
"  The  extreme  length  of  thefe  pieces," 
fays  MrMacpherfon,  "is  very  furprifing, 
fome  of  them  requiring  many  days  to  re- 
peat them.  But  fuch  hold  do  they  take 
of  the  memory,  that  few  circumftances 
are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have  re- 
ceived them  only  from  oral  tradition: 
what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved." 
Note  on  Cath-loda,  Duan  firft. 

Sir  W.  Temple,  who  may  be  Iefs  fuf- 
pe<5ted  of  partiality,  has  long  ago  given 
the  very  fame  account  of  Irifh  tales. 
Temple's  Mifcel.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fuftained  as  fufficient  by  fuch  as  might  per- 
haps be  better  pleafed  if  they  were  prefented  to  them  in  that  bold 
and  irregular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  long  accuftomed  to 
hear  them.  From  the  long  and  general  fatisfaction  which  they 
have  given  in  that  ihape,  it  is  prefumed  that  they  have  in  them 
fome  natural  aptnefs  to  pleafe  the  mind  of  man,  and  may  ftill  af- 
ford fome  entertainment  to  the  candid,  who  have  a  tafte  for  fuch 
compositions,  and  who  look  not  for  that  perfection  which  is  fel- 
clom  or  never  to  be  found. 

Most  of  the  following  poems  bear  the  name  of  Oman;  who,  for 
fome  ages  back,  has  engrofled  the  merit  of  almoft  all  the  ancient 
Galic  poetry,  as  he  had  certainly  a  title  to  the  befl  of  it.  Some, 
which  bear  evidence  of  their  not  being  his,  are  remarked  as  belong- 
ing to  fome  other  poet.  Other  parts,  that  feemed  to  me  only 
imitations,  I  have  taken  no  notice  of,  as  I  could  not  abfolutely 
venture  to  reprobate  them. 

I  have  inferted,  occafionally,  as  many  fpecimens  of  the  origi- 
nal as  I  could  preTume  upon,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure 
of  the  bulk  of  readers,  who  may  not  underfland  their  beauty, 
which,  often,  could  not  be  conveyed  into  an  Englifh  tranflation. 
But  fhould  it  be  thought,  contrary  to  what  I  apprehend,  that  I  have 
given  too  few,  I  fhall  willingly  take  the  firft  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  producing  more  of  them.  As  I  have  made  fo  many  re- 
marks on  thefe  poems  in  the  courfe  of  the  notes  upon  them,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  here  to  fay  any  thing  further  concerning  them.  To  weigh 
their  merit  is  not  my  province,  but  that  of  the  public,  to  whofe 
judgment  I  fubmit  them,  and  in  whofe  decifion  I  fhall  acquiefce 

with  the  moft  refpe&ful  fxlence. 

A 
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A  POEM*. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

ComHAL,  failing  to  Innisfail,  lands  on  a  defart  ifle  through  night.  Here  he  meets 
with  Dargo,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft  on  their  return  from  a  former 
expedition.  To  comfort  Dargo,  who  had  got  fome  intimation  of  the  death  of  his 
fpoufe  Crimora,  Ullin  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colda  and  Minvela.  Arriving  at 
Innisfail  in  the  morning,  they  engage  Armor,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  falls  in 
battle.— Crimoina,  who  had  followed  Armor  in  difguife,  is  difcovered  at  night 
mourning  over  his  grave,  and  carried  to  the  hall  of  Innisfail,  where  Ullin,  to  divert 
her  grief,  relates  the  (lory  of  Morglan  and  Minona.  The  next  day,  Comhal  pro- 
pofes  to  fend  her  home;  but,  on  her  choofing  to  live  in  Morven,  (lie  is  brought 
there,  and  becomes  the  fecond  wife  of  Dargo. 

Some  time  after  this,  Connan,  at  a  hunting  party,  fuggefting  fome  doubts  of  Cri- 
moina's  attachment  to  them,  as  they  were  at  variance  with  her  people,  propofes  to 
make  trial  of  her  love  by  ftaining  Dargo  with  the  blood  of  a  wild  boar  which  they 
had  killed,  and  carrying  him  home  as  dead.  Crimoina  was  fo  affected  with  the 
fuppofed  death  of  her  hufband,  that,  after  having  fung  his  elegy  to  the  harp,  flic 
fuddenly  expired  befide  him. 

PART       I. 

QEE!  Dargo  reus  beneath  his  lonely  tree,  and  linens  to  the 
**-J  breeze  in  its  ruflling  leaf.  The  ghoft  of  Crimoina  rifes  on 
the  blue  lake  below :    the  deer  fee  it,  and  ftalk,  without  fear,  on 

the 

*  This  poem,  which   goes  under  the  Perhaps  it  owes  much  of  the  regard 

name  of  Dan  an  Deirg,  has  been  in  fuch  paid  it,  to  that  tender  and  plaintive,  tho' 
eftimation  as  to  pafs  into  a  proverb;  fimple,  air  to  which  it  is  ftill  fung.  There 
Cach  dan  gu  dan  an  Deirg.  are  few  who  have  any  at  all  of  Ofiian's- 

poems, 
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the  upland  rock.  No  hunter,  when  the  fign  is  feen,  difturbs  their 
peace  ;  for  the  foul  of  Dargo  is  fad,  and  the  fwift-bounding  com- 
panion of  his  chace  howls  befide  him. — I  alfo  feel  thy  grief  at  my 
heart,  O  Dargo ;  my  tears  tremble  as  dew  on  the  grafs,  when  I 
remember  thy  woful  tale. 

Com hal  fat  on  that  rock,  where  now  the  deer  graze  on  his 
tomb.  The  mark  of  his  bed  are  three  gray  {tones  and  a  leaflefs 
oak  ;  they  are  mantled  over  with  the  mofs  of  years.  His  war- 
riors refled  around  the  chief.  Leaning  forward  on  their  fhields, 
they  liflened  to  the  voice  of  the  fong.  Their  faces  are  fidelong 
turned  ;  and  their  eyes,  at  times,  are  fliut.  The  bard  praifed  the 
deeds  of  the  king,  when  his  blafting  fword  and  the  fpear  of  In- 
nisfail  f  rolled  before  them,  like  a  wreath  of  foam,  the  battle. 

The  fong  ceafed  ;  but  its  found  was  ftill  in  our  ear,   as  the 

voice 

poems,  but  can  repeat,  at  leaft,  fomepart  Falans.  Sometimes  Innfef ail feems  to  de- 

of  Dargo.  note  fome  of  the  Hebrides  ;  and  Innifiore 

As  the  narration  of  this  poem,  how-  Hands  always  for  the  Orkneys,  or  at  lead 

ever,  is  put  for  the  moft  part  in  the  mouth  the  greateft  part   of  them. — It  may   be 

of  UHin,  and  as  the  tranfaclions  of  it  fuit  alfo    proper   to    obferve  the  footing  on 

his  time  better  than   OfTian's,    who,    if  which  the  kings  of  Morven  or  Caledonia 

then  born,   muft  have  been  very  young,  were  with  thefe  neighbouring  countries, 

we  may  fuppofe  Dan  an  Dcirg  to  have  With   the    inhabitants    of  Innfefail  and 

been  the  compofition  of  Ullin.     Of  this  Inniftore,  they  generally  lived    on  good 

hoary  and  venerable  bard,  Offian  always  terms  ;  and  feem  to  have  been  their  fupe- 

fpeaks   with   reverence,  and  afcribes  to  riors.    With  the  legal  fovereigns  of  Erin 

him  many  epifodes  in  his  larger  poems.  and  their  people  they  were  nearly  allied  ; 

f  As  the  names  of  Lochlin,  Erin,  and  and  frequently  aflifted  them  againft  the 

Innisfail,  often  occur  in  this  and  fome  of  ufurpationsof  the  Firbolg,  and  the  incur- 

the  other  poems  that  follow,  it  maybe  pro-  fions  of  the  Scandinavians.     With  their 

per  to  remember,  that  by  Lochlin  is  meant  fouthern  neighbours,  beyond  the  friths 

Norway,     or   Scandinavia    in    general  ;  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  kings  of  Mor- 

by   Erin,    Ireland;    and  by   Innisfail,    a  ven  feem  to  have  had  very  little  friendly 

part  of  the  fame  country  inhabited  by  ;he  intercourfe. 
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voice  of  the  gale  when  its  courfe  is  part.  Our  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  fea.  On  the  diftant  wave  arofe  a  cloud.  We  knew  the  fkiff 
of  Innisfail.  On  its  marts  we  faw  the  Cran-tara*hung.  "  Spread," 
faid  Comhal,  "  the  white  wings  of  my  fails.  On  the  waves  we  fly 
to  help  our  friends." 

Night  met  us,  with  its  fliades,  on  the  deep.  Waves  lifted  be- 
fore tis  their  white  breads,  and  in  our  fails  was  the  roar  of  winds* 

"  The  night  of  ftorms  is  dark  ;  but  a  defart  ifle  is  nigh.  It 
fpreads  its  arms  like  my  bow  when  bent,  and  its  bofom,  like  the 
breaft  of  my  love,  is  calm.  There  let  us  wait  the  light ;  it  is  the 
place  where  mariners  dream  of  dangers  that  are  over." 

Our  courfe  is  to  the  bay  of  Botha.  The  bird  of  night  howled 
above  us  from  its  grey  rock.  A  mournful  voice  welcomed  its  ful- 
len  note  from  a  cave.  "  It  is  the  ghoft  of  Dargo  f,"  faid  Comhal ; 
"  Dargo,  whom  we  loft  returning  from  Lochlin's  wars." 

Waves  lifted  their  white  heads  among  the  clouds.  Blue  moun- 
tains rofe  between  us  and  the  more.  Dargo  climbed  the  maft  to 
look  for  Morven  ;  but  Morven  he  faw  no  more.  The  thong  broke 
in  his  hand ;  and  the  waves,  with  all  their  foam,  leapt  over  his 
red  wandering  hair.  The  fury  of  the  blaft  drove  our  fails,  and 
we  loft  fight  of  the  chief.     We  raifed  the  fong  of  grief  in  his 

praife, 

*  TheCran-tara  means  in  general  a  fig-  either  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 

nal  of  diftrefs.     It  was  properly  a  piece  invaders,  or  a  threatening  to  fuch  as  did 

of  wood  half-burnt,  and  dipt   in  blood,  not  immediately  repair  to  the  chieftain's 

which  was  conveyed  with  all  poflible  ex-  ftandard The    cuftom    feems   to    have 

pedition  from  one  hamlet  to  another  in  been  common  to  other  northern  nations, 

cafes  of  imminent  danger.     The   Cran-  See  Ol.  Mag.  p.  146. 
tara  fignifies  the  "  beam  of  gathering ;"         f  Dargo,  "  red-haired ;"  Comhal,"  raM 

and  the  fire  and  blood  might  intimate  brow." 
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praife,  and  bade  the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  convey  him  to  the  place 
of  their  reft. 

But  they  heard  tis  not,  faid  Comhal ;  his  ghoft  ftill  haunts 
thefe  dreary  rocks.  His  courfe  is  not  on  funny  hills  ;  on  green 
moffy  vales  in  Morven.  Ye  ghofts  of  woody  Lochlin,  who  then 
purfued  us  in  the  ftorm;  vain  is  your  attempt,  if  you  think 
to  detain  Dargo.  Your  numbers  may  be  many,  but  you  fhall 
not  prevail.  Trenmor  f  fhall  come  from  Morven's  clouds,  and 
fcatter,  with  his  blaft,  your  dim  forms.  Yovir  curling  mifts,  like 
the  beard  of  the  thiftle  of  Ardven,  fhall  fly  before  the  ruler  of  the 
ftorm. — And  thou,  Dargo,  fhalt  ride  with  him,  on  the  fkirt  of 
his  robe,  and  rejoice  with  the  air-borne  fons  of  thy  people. — 
Raife,  Ullin,  the  fong,  and  praife  his  deeds :  he  will  know  thy 
voice,  and  rejoice  in  the  found  of  his  fame.  And  if  any  of  the 
ghofts  of  Lochlin  are  near,  let  them  hear  of  the  coming  of  Tren- 
mor. 

Peace  to  thy  foul,  faid  Ullin,  as  he  reared  his  voice;  peace  to 
thy  foul,  dweller  of  the  caves  of  the  rock  ;  why  fo  long  in  the 
land  of  ftrangers  ?  Art  thou  forced  to  fight  the  battle  of  clouds 
with  Lochlin's  ghofts,  alone  ;  or  do  the  thoufand  thongs  of  air 
confine  thee  ?  Often,  O  Dargo,  didft  thou  contend  with  a  whole 
hoft ;  and,  ftill,  thy  ghoft  maintains  the  unequal  combat.  But 
Trenmor  fhall  foon  come,  and  lift  the  broad  fhield  and  airy  blade 
in  thine  aid.  He  will  purfue  the  troubled  ghofts  of  Lochlin  be- 
fore him,  like  the  withered  leaf  of  Malmor's  oak,  when  it  is 
caught,  in  the  folds  of  the  whirlwind. — Peace  to  thy  foul,    till 

then, 

t  Trenmor,  "  tall  and  mighty  ;"   the  great-grandfather  of  Fingal. 
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then,  O  Dargo :  and  calm  be  thy  reft,  thou  dweller  of  the  rock, 
in  the  land  of  ft  rangers. 

And  doft  thou  bid  me  remain  on  this  rock,  bard  of  Comhal ; 
will  the  warriors  of  Morven  forfake  their  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger  ?  cried  Dargo,  as  he  defcended  from  the  fteep  of  his  cliff. 

Galchos  knew  die  voice  of  Dargo,  and  made  the  glad  reply- 
he  was  wont  when  called  to  the  chace ;  the  chace  of  the  dvin- 
bounding  fons  of  the  defart.  Quick,  as  an  arrow  in  air,  he 
fprings  over  waves.  His  feet  are  fcarce  bathed  in  the  deep.  He 
leaps  to  the  breaft  of  Dargo. — The  dim-twinkling  ftars  looked, 
through  the  parted  clouds,  on  their  meeting  of  joy.  It  was  like 
the  embrace  of  friends,  when  they  meet  in  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
after  the  flow  years  of  abfence. 

How,  faid  Comhal,  is  Dargo  alive  !  How  didft  thou  efcape 
ocean's  floods,  when  they  rolled  their  billows  over  thy  head,  and 
hid  thee  in  their  foam  ? 

The  waves,  faid  Dargo,  drove  me  to  this  rock,  after  toiling  a 
whole  night  in  the  ftream.  Seven  times,  fince,  has  the  moon 
wafted  its  light  and  grown  again :  but  feven  years  are  not  fo  long 
on  the  brown  heath  of  Morven.  All  the  day  I  fat  on  that  rock, 
humming  the  fongs  of  our  bards  ;  while  I  liftened  to  the  hoarfe 
found  of  the  waves,  or  the  hoarfer  fcreams  of  the  fowls  that  rode 
on  their  top.  And,  in  the  night,  1  converfed  with  the  ghofts  and 
the  owl ;  or  ftole  on  the  fea-fowl  that  flept  on  the  beachy  rock. — 
Long,  Comhal,  was  the  time ;  for  flow  are  the  fteps  of  the  fun, 
and  fcarce-moving  is  the  moon  that  fhines  on  this  lonely  place. — 
But  why  thefe  ftlent  tears,  what  mean  thefe  pitying  looks  ?  They 
are  not  for  my  tale  of  wo ;  they  are  for  Crimora's  death.     I  know 

S  ihe 
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fhe  is  not :  for  I  faw  her  ghoft,  failing  on  the  low-fkirted  mift, 
that  hung  on  the  beams  of  the  moon  ;  when  they  glittered,  through 
the  thin  fhower,  on  the  fmooth  face  of  the  deep.  I  faw  my  love, 
but  her  face  was  pale.  The  briny  drops  were  trickling  down  her 
yellow  locks,  as  if  from  ocean's  bofom  fhe  had  rofe.  The  dark 
courfe  of  the  tears  was  on  her  cheek,  like  the  marks  of  ftreams  of 
old,  when  their  floods  overflowed  the  vale.  I  knew  the  form  of 
Crimora.  I  guefled  the  fate  of  my  love.  I  raifed  my  voice,  and 
invited  her  to  my  lonely  rock.  But  the  virgin-ghofts  of  Morven 
raifed  the  faint  fong  around  the  maid.  It  was  like  the  dying  fall 
of  the  breeze  in  the  evening  of  autumn  ;  when  fhadows  flowly 
grow  in  Cona's  vale,  and  foft  founds  travel,  through  fecret  ftreams, 
in  the  gale  of  reeds.  The  liftening  waves,  bending  forward,  ftood 
ftill,  and  the  fcreaming  fea-fowl  were  quiet,  while  the  tender  air 
continued. 

"  Come,"  they  faid,  "  Crimora  *,  to  Morven  ;  come  to  the  hills 
of  woods  ;  where  Sulmalda,  the  beauteous  love  of  Trenmor,  bends 
the  airy  bow,  and  purfues  the  half-viewlefs  deer  of  the  clouds. 
Come,  Crimora,  and  forget  thy  grief  in  the  land  of  our  joy." 

She  followed;  but  left  me  a  pitying  look,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
her  figh.  It  was  like  the  diftant  wave  on  the  lonely  fhore,  when 
the  mariner  hears  its  moan  from  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  and  fears 
the  coming  ftorm.  Still  I  liftened  ;  but  the  foft  mufic  ceafed :  the 
fair  vifion  vanifhed.  It  vanifhed  like  the  hunter's  dream  of  love, 
when  the  found  of  the  horn,  on  the  heath,  awakes  him.  I  cried ; 
but  they  heard  me  not.  They  left  me  to  mourn  on  my  folitary 
rock ;  like  the   dove  which  his  mate  hath  forfaken. — Since  that 

time, 

*  Critrura.)  "large,  or  generous  heart."  Sul-malda^"  mild-looking  eye-" 
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time,  my  tears  hkve  always  begun  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
and  defcended  with  the  fhades  of  the  night. — O  when  {hall  I  lee 
thee  again,  Crimora !  Tell  me,  Comhal,  how  died  my  love. 

Thy  love  heard  of  thy  fate,  and  diree  funs  beheld  her  white 
hand  fupport  herj^ending  head.  The  fourth  faw  her  fteps  on  the 
winding  fhore,  looking  for  the  cold  corfe  of  Dargo.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  beheld  her  from  their  mountains.  They  defcended, 
in  filence,  along  their  blue  ftreams.  Their  fighs  lift  their  wander- 
ing hair,  their  foft  hands  wipe  away  the  dimming  tear. — They 
came,  in  filence,  to  comfort  Crimora  ;  but  in  her  bed  of  ooze, 
they  found  the  maid.  They  found  her  cold  as  a  wreath  of  fnow  ; 
fair  as  a  fwan  on  the  fhore  of  Lano. — The  gray  ftone  and  green 
turf  on  Morven's  fhore,  now  compofe  Crimora's  dwelling. — The 
daughters  of  Morven  mourned  her  fate,  and  the  bards  praifed  her 
beavity. — So  may  we,  Dargo,  live  in  renown  ;  fo  may  our  fame 
be  found,  when  we  motilder  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

— But  fee  that  light  of  Innisfail ;  fee  the  Crantara  fly  ?  Danger  is 
nigh  the  king.  Spread  the  fail,  and  ply  the  oar  ;  fwift  fly  the 
bark  over  the  fea.  Let  our  fpeed  be  to  yonder  fhore,  that  we  may 
fcatter  the  foes  of  Innisfail. 

The  breeze  of  Morven  comes  to  our  aid.  It  fills  the  wide 
womb  of  our  fails  with  its  breath.  Our  mariners  rife  on  their 
oars,  and  lafh  the  foaming  waves  on  their  gray-bending  head. 
Each  hero  looks  forward  to  the  fhore  !  each  foul  is  already  in  the 
field. — But  the  eye  of  Dargo  is  bent  downwards,  as  he  fits  in  the 
filence  of  his  grief.  His  head  refls  on  his  arm,  over  die  dark  edge 
of  his  father's  fhield.  Comhal  obferves  the  mournful  chief;  he 
obferves  his  tears,  dim-wandering,  through  the  bofTy  plain  of  his 

S  2  fhield; 
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fhield ;  and  he  turns  his  eye  on  Ullin,  that  he  may  gladden  his 
foul  with  the  fong. 

"  Colda  i"  lived  in  the  days  of  Trenmor.  He  purfued  the  deer 
round  Etha's  bay.  The  woody  banks  echoed  to  his  cry,  and  the 
branchy  fons  of  the  mountain  fell.  Minvela  faw  him  from  the 
other  fide.  She  would  crofs  the  bay  in  her  bounding  fkiff.  A  blalt 
from  the  land  of  the  flrangers  came.  It  turned  the  boat  on  the 
flormy  deep.  Minvela  rofe  on  its  back.  Colda  heard  her  cries. 
— f  I  die,'  fhe  faid,  '  Colda  !  my  Colda,  help  me  '.' 

"  Night  drew  its  mantle  over  the  wave.  Fainter  her  voice  found- 
ed in  his  ear;  fainter  it  echoed  from  the  fhelving  banks.  Like  the 
diftant  found  of  evening  flreams,  it  died  at  length  away,  and 
funk  in  night. — With  morning  he  found  her  on  the  founding 
beach.  Her  blood  was  mixt  with  the  oozy  foam. — He  railed  her 
gray  (tone  on  die  fhore,  nigh  a  fpreading  oak  and  murmuring 
bpook.  The  hunter  knows  the  place,  and  often  refts  in  the  lhade 
when  the  beams  of  the  fun  fcorch  the  plain  with  the  noon-day 

heat- 

f  The  epifode  of  Colda  is  often  repeat- 
ed by  itfelf,  but  the  circumftances  of  the 
poem  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  pro- 
per place  being  here.  As  it  is  beautiful, 
and  not  long,.  I  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
ferring it  for  the  fake  of  the  Galic  reader. 


Ri  linn  Threinmhoir  nan  fgia' 
Ruaig  Caoilte  am  fia'  mu  Eite  ; 
Thuit  leisdaimh  chabrach  nan  cnoc, 
'Scbo-f  hr«gair  gach  Qochd  da  eighe. 
Chunnaic  Min-bheul  a  gaol, 
'S  le  curach  faoin  chaidh  na  dhail. 
Sheid  ofna  choimheach  gun  bhaigh, 
'S  chuir  i  druim  an  aird  air  a  barca. 
Chualas  le  Caoilte  a  glaodh. 
"  A  Ghaoil,  a  Ghaoil,  dean  mo  cho'nadhi" 


Ach  thuirlingdall-bhrat  na  h  oidhche 
'S  dh'fhailnich  a  caoi-cbora'. 
Mar  fhuaim  iruthain  ann  cein, 
Rainig  a  h  eigh  ga  chluaian, 
S  air  madaia  ann  on'adli  na  tragha 
Fhuaras  gun  cbail  an  og-bhean. 

Thoge'n  'n  cois  tragha  a  Ieachd 
Aig  fiuthan  broin  nan  gla^-gheugan  ; 
'S  iul  don  t  Sealgair  an  t  aite, 
Smor  a  bhaigh  ris  ann  teasna  greinc. 

'S  bn  chian  do  Chaoilte  ri  bron 
Feadh  an  lo,  ann  eoillteach  Eile, 
'S  fad  na  h  oidhche  chluinnte  a  leon ; 
Chuireadh  e  air  eoin  an  uifge  deifinn, 
Ach  bhuail  Trcnnmor  beum-fgeithe, 
'S  da  ionfuidh,  le  buaidh,  leum  Caoilte; 
Uigh  air  uigh  phill  a  ghean, 
Chual  e  cliliu,  's  lean  e'n  t  feilge. 
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heat. — Colda  long  was  fad.  All  day,  through  Etha's  woody  banks, 
he  ftrayed  alone.  All  night  the  liftening  fea-fowl,  with  his  moan 
on  the  more,  were  fad. — But  the  foe  came,  and  the  fhield  of  Tren- 
mor  was  (truck.  Colda  lifted  the  fpear,  and  they  were  vanquim- 
ed.  His  joy,  by  degrees,  returned ;  like  the  fun,  when  the  ftorm 
on  the  heath  is  pafl.  He  purfued  again  the  brown  deer  of  Etha, 
and  heard  his  fame  in  the  fong  of  the  bards." 

I  remember,  faid  Dargo,  the  chief.  Like  the  faint  traces  of 
a  dream  that  is  long  fince  paft,  his  memory  travels  acrofs  my  foul. 
Often  he  led  my  infant  ftcps  to  the  ftone  on  the  banks  of  Etha. 
The  tear,  as  he  leaned  on  its  gray  mofs,  would  fall  from  his  grief- 
red  eye  :  he  would  wipe  it  away  with  his  fnowy  locks.  When  I 
would  afk  him  why  he  wept? — "  Yes,"  he  would  reply,  "  it  is  here 
Minvela  fleeps."  And  when  I  would  bid  him  cut  me  a  bow  ;  "  It  is," 
he  would  fay,  "  the  tomb  of  my  love  indeed.  O  let  it  be  thy  haunt, 
when  thou  {halt  hereafter  purfue  the  chace,  and  reft  at  noon  till  the 
warm  beam  is  over  !" — And  often  I  did  fit,  O  Colda,  over  her  tomb 
and  thine,  while  I  gave  thy  fame  to  the  mournful  fong.  O  that 
my  renown,  like  thine,  might  furvive,  when  I  myfelf  am  high, 
on  thefe  clouds,  with  Crimora  ! 

And  thy  fame  fhall  remain,  faid  Comhal. — But  fee  thefe  fhields, 
rolling  like  moons  in  mift.  Their  boffes  glitter  to  the  rirft  gray 
beams  of  the  morning.  The  people  of  Lochlin  are  there  ;  and  the 
walls  of  Innisfail  tremble  before  them.  The  king  looks  out  at  his 
window  j  and,  through  the  dimnefs  of  his  tears,  beholds  a  gray 
cloud.  Two  drops  fall  on  die  ftone  on  which  he  leans ;  he  perceives 
that  our  fails  are  the  gray  cloud.  The  tear  of  joy  ftarts  into  his  eye, 
"  Comhal,  he  cries,  is  near  '.'* 

Loch- 
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Lochlin  too  hath  feen  us,  and  bends  his  gathered  hofl  to  meet 
us.  Armor  leads  them  on,  tall  above  the  reft,  as  the  red  flag 
that  heads  the  herd  of  Morven.  Againft  me  he  lifts  that  hand, 
from  which  I  loofed  the  thongs  on  the  fhore  of  Erin.  Let  each,  my 
friends,  gird  on  his  fword,  and  bound  alhore  on  his  fpear.  Let 
each  remember  the  deeds  of  his  former  days,  and  the  battles  of  Mor- 
ven's  heroes. — Dargo,  fpread  thy  broad  fhield :  Carril,  wave  thy 
fword  of  light :  Connal,  {hake  thy  fpear,  that  often  ftrewed  the 
plain  with  dead  :  And,  Ullin,  raife  thou  the  fong,  to  fpirit  us  on 
to  battle  *. 

We  met  the  foe.  But  they  flood,  firm,  as  the  oak  of  Malmor, 
that  does  not  bend  before  the  fury  of  the  ftorm.  Innisfail  faw, 
and  ru flied  from  their  walls  to  help  us.  Lochlin  was  then  blafted 
before  us,  and  its  dry  branches  ftrewed  in  the  courfe  of  the  tem- 
peft.  Armor  met  the  chief  of  Innisfail;  but  the  fpear  of  the 
king  fixed  his  thick  fhield  to  his  breaft.  Lochlin,  Morven,  and 
Innisfail  wept  for  the  early  fall  of  the  chief ;  and  his  bard  began 
the  mournful  fong  in  his  praife. 

"  Tall  wert  thou,  Armor,  as  the  oak  on  the  plain :  fwift  as  the 
eagle's  wing  was  thy  fpeed  ;  ftrong,  as  the  blaft  of  Loda,  thy  arm ; 
and  deadly,  as  Lego's  mift  f,  thy  blade !  Early  art  thou  gone  to 
the  airy  hall :  why,  thou  mighty,  art  thou  fallen  in  youth  ?  Who 

fhall 

*  To  fing  the  Brofnacha-catha,  or  "  the  other.     Lano,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Scandi- 

incitement  to  war,"  was  part  of  the  of-  navian  bard,  might  be  more  proper;  but 

fice  of  the  bards.  Lego  feems  to  fuit  better  with  the  verfe, 

f  The  lake  of  Lego  in  Ireland,  and  the  and  makes  the  found  fmoother. 

lake    of   Lano    in    Scandinavia,    have    the  Bha  t  airde  mar  dharaig 'sa  gblcaun. 

fame  noxious  quality  afcribed  to  their  va-  Do  lua'smar  iolair  nam  beaan  gun  gheilt; 

.  .  _        ,  .      _  Do  ipionna  mar  ofna'  Lodda  na  fheirg, 

pouts  by  the  ancient  bards.    In  this  u-  ,„  ,   ,  ,      _  .  ... 

r  ;  S  do  Iann,  mar  cheo  Luge,  gun  leigneas. 

mile,  fome  repeat  the  one,  and  fome  the  ,  -j^c 
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fhall  tell  thy  aged  father,  that  he  has  now  no  foil;  or  who  fhall  tell 
Crimoina  that  her  love  is  dead? — I  fee  thy  father,  bending  beneath 
the  load  of  years.  His  hand  trembles  on  the  pointlefs  fpear ;  and 
his  head,  with  its  few  gray  hairs,  fhakes  like  the  afpen  leaf.  Every 
diftant  cloud  deceives  his  dim  eye,  as  he  looks,  in  vain,  for  thy 
bounding  fhip.  Joy,  like  a  fun-beam  on  the  blafled  heath, 
travels  over  his  face  of  age,  as  he  cries  to  the  children  at  their  play, 
*  I  behold  it  coming.'  They  turn  their  eye  on  the  blue  wave,  and 
tell  him  they  fee  but  the  failing  mift.  He  fhakes,  with  a  figh,  his 
gray  head,  and  the  cloud  of  his  face  is  mournful. — I  fee  Crimoina 
fmiling  in  her  morning  dream.  She  thinks  thou  doft  arrive  in  all  thy 
ftately  beauty.  Her  lips,  in  half-formed  words,  hail  thee  in  her 
dream,  and  her  joyful  arms  are  fpread  to  clafp  thee. — But,  alas  ! 
Crimoina,  thou  only  dreamed.  Thy  love  is  fallen.  Never  more 
fliall  he  tread  the  more  of  his  native  land.  In  the  duft  of  Innisfail 
his  beauty  fleeps  !  Thou  flialt  awake  from  thy  (lumber  to  know  it, 
Crimoina  ;  but  when  fliall  Armor  awake  from  his  long  deep  ? 
When  fliall  the  heavy  (lumber  of  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  be  ended  ? 
When  fliall  the  found  of  the  horn  awake  him  to  the  chace  ?  When 
fhall  the  noife  of  the  fliield  awake  him  to  the  battle? — Children  of 
the  chace,  Armor  is  afleep,  wait  not  for  his  rifing ;  for  the  voice 
of  the  morning  fliall  never  reach  his  dwelling :  fons  of  the  fpear, 
the  battle  muft  be  fovight  without  him  ;  for  he  is  afleep,  and  no 
warning  bofs  fliall  awake  him. — Tall  wert  thou  f ,  Armor,  as  the 

oak 

f    The    ancient    bards    frequently    con-  BeannachJ  ax  anam  an  !ao:ch 

elude  their  epifodes  with  a  repetition  of  Eu  &h3^  fr=och  ri  do1  's  8ach  Znh- 

,1        r   n    r,  t    n        1       r     1  •        1  -Aid  Ri'  Lo'ieann,  ceann  an  t  fluaieli. 

the  Hrft  ltanza.     Inltead  of  this,   how-  ,    .  .       '       . ,  b 

S  lomad  ruaig  a  en  111  re  leis. 

ever,    many  repeat   here    the   following     „  peace  t0  the  foul  of  the  her0  whofe 


Terfes : 


wrath 
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oak  on  the  plain.  Swift  as  the  eagle's  wing  was  thy  fpeed :  flrong, 
as  the  blaft  of  Loda  '*,  thy  arm ;  and  deadly,  as  Lego's  mift,  thy 
blade." 

The  bard  ceafed.  The  tomb  of  Armor  was  reared;  and  his 
people,  with  flow  unequal  fteps,  departed.  Their  nodding  marts 
are  heavy  on  the  deep.  Their  fongs  are  heard,  at  times;  but 
their  found  is  mournful.  They  are  like  the  ugh  of  mountain- 
winds  in  the  waving  grafs  of  the  tomb,  when  die  night  is  dark  and 
the  vales  are  filent. 


PART        II. 

THE  tales  of  the  years  that  are  pafl,  are  beams  of  light  to  the 
foul  of  the  bard.  They  are  like  fun-beams  that  travel  over 
the  heath  of  Morven ;  joy  is  in  their  courfe,  though  darknefs 
dwells  around. — Joy  is  in  their  courfe,  but  it  is  foon  pafl ;  and  the 
path  of  darknefs,  like  the  Ihadow  of  mift,  purfues  them.  It  will 
foon  overtake  them  on  the  mountains,  and  the  footfteps  of  the  glad 
beams  will  ceafe  to  be  feen.  Thus  the  tale  of  Dargo  travels  over 
my  foul,  a  beam  of  light,  though  the  gathering  of  clouds  is  nigh  it. 
— Shine  on,  O  beam,  as  thou  didft  in  the  ftrife  of  Armor,  when  the 

ftrength 

wrath  in  the  ftrife  of  war  was  deadly.  This  hero  was  more  ancient  than  Homer  ; 

Peace  to  the  people's  chief,  and  to  Loch-  as  his  fan  Skiold   was,  according  to  the 

lin's  king  ;    often  did  the  vanquifhed  fly  Danifh   chronologies,   a   thoufand  years 

before  him."  older  than  Pompey.    His  many  conquefis 

*  The  Loda,   or  Lodda,  of  Ofiian,  is  and   warlike  exploits'  feem  to  have  pro- 

fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  cured  him  divine  honours  from  his  coun- 

Odin  or  Woden   of  the  Scandinavians,  trymen,  after  his  death. 
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llrength  of  the  bard  was  great,  and  his  foul  fwelled,  like  Fingal's 
fail,  in  the  ftorm  of  danger. 

We  *  turned  in,  that  night,  to  the  gray  tower  of  Innisfail,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  fong  and  the  fhell.  The  burft  of  grief,  at  times, 
reaches  our  ears.     "  Ullin  and  Sulma,  examine  whence  it  comes." 

We  find  Crimoina  ftretched  on  the  grave  of  Armor. — When  the 
battle  had  ceafed,  and  her  lover  had  fallen,  Ihe  too  had  funk  in  her 
fecret  place.  All  day,  beneath  the  fhade  of  a  young  oak  Ihe  lay. 
At  night,  fhe  made  her  bed  on  the  grave  of  her  love. — We  gently 
tore  her  from  her  place,  as  our  tears  defcended  in  filence.  The 
grief  of  the  virgin  was  great,  and  our  words  were  uttered  only  in 
fighs. 

We  brought  her  to  the  halls  of  Innisfail ;  and  forrow  came,  like  a 
cloud,  on  every  face.  Ullin,  at  length,  took  the  harp,  and  bade  it 
give  its  tendereft  air.  Slow,  folemn,  and  foft,  his  fingers  fteal 
along  the  trembling  firings.  The  found  melts  the  foul.  Ic  calms 
the  tumult  of  wo  in  the  bread;. 

f  "  Who  bends,  he  faid,  from  his  airy  cloud!    who  pours  the 

T  piteous 


*  Upon  the  authority  of  the  tale,  a 
fentence  or  two  are  here  thrown  in  to 
conduit,  the  narration,  as  the  verfe  is  de- 
ficient. 

f  The  fmooth  and  elegiac  drain  of  this 
epifode,  when  fet  off  with  all  the  charms 
of  mufic,  could  not  fail  to  affect  every 
perfon  poffefied  of  any  fenfibility  of  heart. 
For  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  under- 
stand the  original,  it  is  here  fubjoined. 

Co  (o  tuirling  on  cheo! 
Sa  dortadh  a  lcoin  air  a  ghaoith  .' 
O's  domhain  a  chrenchd  tha  na  chliabh  ; 


*S!s  doilleir  am  fiadh  ud  ra  thaobh ! 

Sud  taibhfe  Mhorghlaio  na  mais" 
Triath  Sli'-ghlais  nan  ionia'  fruth; 
Thainig  e  gu  Morbheinn  Ie  ghaol 
Inghean  Shora  bu  chaoine  cruth. 
Thog  eifin  r'ar  n  aonach  gun  bhaigh. 
Min'onn  db'fhag  e  na  tigh. 
Thuirling  dall-cheo  Ic  oidhclic  na  nial. 
Dh'eigh  na  fruthaibh;- -Ihian  na  taibhfe. 

Thug  an  og-bhean  fui!  ris  an  t  fliabh, 
S  chunnacas  le'a  fiadh  ro'n  cheo: 
Tharruing  i'n  t  ireang  Ie  rogha  beachd  : 
Fhuaras  an  galh  aim  uchd  an  oig  ! 

Thiolaic  finn  'san  tulaich  an  laoch, 
Le  galh  is  cuibhue  na  chaol-tigh. 
B'aill  le  Min'onn  luidh  fa'  fhoid ; 


Acli 
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piteous  figh  on  the  wind  !  The  dark  wound  is  ftill  in  his  breaft, 
and  the  half-viewlefs  deer  is  befide  him  ?  Who  is  it  but  the  ghoft 
of  the  fairefl  Morglan,  king  of  the  dreamy  Sliglas  ? — He  came 
with  the  foe  of  Morven,  and  purfued  the  deer  of  our  land.  His 
love  was  with  him ;  the  fair-haired,  white-handed,  daughter  of 
Sora.  Morglan  had  gone  to  the  hill :  Minona  ftaid  in  the  booth. 
The  thick  mift  defcends.  Night  comes  on,  with  all  its  clouds. 
The  torrent  roars  in  its  fall.  Ghofts  fhriek  along  its  hollow- 
founding  courfe.  Minona  looks  for  her  love.  She  half-efpies  a 
deer,  flow-moving  in  the  mountain  mift.  Her  hand  of  fnow  is  on 
the  bow.  She  draws  the  firing.  The  arrow  flies.  Oh !  that  it 
had  erred  farther  from  the  mark.  The  deer  is  borne  by  her  Mor- 
glan.    The  arrow  is  found  in  his  youthful  breaft ! 

"  We  reared  the  hero's  tomb  on  the  hill,  and  placed  the  arrow  and 
the  horn  of  the  deer  in  his  darkly  hlent  houfe.  There,  too,  his 
bounding  dog  was  laid,  to  purfae  the  airy  deer. — Minona  would 
fleep  with  her  love.  But  we  fent  her  home  to  her  land;  where  fhe, 
long,  was  fad.  But  her  grief  wafted  away  with  the  ftream  of  years ; 
and  fhe  now  rejoices  with  Sora's  maids,  though,  at  times,  her  fighs 
are  heard. — Who  bends  from  his  airy  cloud  ?  who  pours  his  figh 
on  the  wind  ?  The  dark  wound  is  ftill  in  his  breaft,  and  the  half- 
viewlefs  deer  is  befide  him." 

Day  came  to  Innisfail,  with  its  gray-dark  light.  Take,  Ullin, 
thy  fhip,  faid  Comhal,  and  bring  Crimoina  to  her  land ;  that,  in 
the  midft  of  her  friends,  fhe  may  again  rejoice,    like  the  moon 

when 

Ach  phill  i,  !e  bron,  da  tir.  Tha  i  'nois  fubhach  le  oigh'ean  Shora, 

Bu  trom  a  tuirfe,  's  bu  chian  :  Mur  cluinntear  a  bron  air  uairibh.— 

Ach  frmh  bhliadnuidh  chaith  air  falbh  e.  Co  [o  milling,  &a 
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•when  it  lifts  its  head  through  clouds  and  fmiles  on  the  valley  of 
filence. 

Blessed,  faid  Crimoina,  be  the  chief  of  Morven,  the  friend  of 
the  feeble  in  the  day  of  their  danger  ! — But  what  fhould  Crimoina 
do  in  her  land ;  where  every  rock  and  hill,  every  tree  and  murmur- 
ing brook,  would  awrake  her  numbering  forrow  ?  The  youths 
whom  I  fcorned,  when  they  would  behold  me,  would  laugh,  and 
fay,  Where  is  now  thy  Armor  ?  You  may  fay  it,  but  I  will  not 
hear  you ;  I  live  in  a  land  that  is  diftant.  I  end  my  fhort  day 
with  the  maids  of  Morven.  Their  hearts,  like  that  of  their  king, 
will  feel  for  the  unhappy. 

We  brought  Crimoina  with  us  to  our  land.  We  gave  her  fair 
hand  to  Dargo.  But  ftill,  at  times,  ihe  was  fad;  the  fecret  ftreams, 
as  they  paned,  heard  on  their  banks  her  figh. — Crimoina,  thy  day, 
indeed,  was  fhort.  The  firings  of  the  harp  are  wet,  while  the  bard 
repeats  thy  tale. 

One  day  as  we  purfued  the  deer  on  Morven' s  darkly  heath,  the 
(hips  of  Lochlin  appeared  on  our  feas,  with  all  their  white  fails, 
and  nodding  mafts.  We  thought  it  might  be  to  demand  Crimoi- 
na. "  I  will  not  fight,"  faid  Connas  of  the  little  foul,  "  till  I  firft 
know  if  that  ftranger  loves  our  race.  Let  us  purfue  the  boar,  and 
dye  the  robe  of  Dargo  with  his  blood.  Then  let  us  carry  the  body 
of  her  hufband  home,  and  fee  how  fhe  will  mourn  for  his  lofs." 

We  heard,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  advice  of  Connas.  We  purfued 
the  foaming  boar.  We  brought  him  low  in  the  echoing  woods. 
Two  held  him  in  all  his  foam,  while  Connas  pierced  him  through 
■with  the  fpear. 

Dargo  lay  down,  and  we  fprinkled  him  over  with  the  blood. 

T  2  We 
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We  bore  him  on  our  fpears  to  Crimoina ;  and  fung,  as  we  went 
along,  the  fong  of  death.  Connas  ran  before  us  with  the  fkin  of 
the  boar.  I  (lew  him,  he  faid,  with  my  iteel ;  but  firfl  his  deadly 
tufk  had  pierced  thy  Dargo.  For  the  fpear  of  the  chief  was  broke, 
and  the  loofe  rock  had  failed  below  him. 

Crimoina  heard  the  tale  of  the  tomb.  She  faw  her  Dargo 
brought  home,  as  dead.  Silent  and  pale  fhe  flood,  as  the  pillar  of 
ice  that  hangs,  in  the  feafon  of  cold,  from  the  brow  of  Mora's 
rock.  At  length  (he  took  her  harp,  and  touched  it,  foft,  in  praife 
of  her  love.  Dargo  woidd  rife,  but  we  forbade  till  the  fong  mould 
ceafe;  for  it  was  fweet  as  the  voice  of  the  wounded  fwan,  when 
lhe  lings  away  her  foul  in  death,  and  feels  in  her  bread  the  fatal 
dart  of  the  hunter  *.     Her  companions  flock,  mournful,  around ; 

they 

*  This  fimile  is  differently  expreffed;     cifically    different  from  the  tame,   emit 
being  fometimes  derived  from  the  fwan,     fome  very  melodious  notes  on  certain  oc- 

(Mar  bbinn-ghuth  caluidh  "n  gum  bais),  Cafions  ;    particularly  when   two  flocks  of 

and  fometimes  from  the  minftrel,  which  them  meet,  when  they  are  wounded,  and 

is  expreffed  by  a  word  of  nearly  the  fame  when  about   to   take  their  flight,  being 

found,    (mar   bhinn-ghuth  jiluidh,    Sec.)  birds  of  paffage  in  thefe  countries.  Their 

with  a  flight  variation  in  the  reft  of  the  note  has,  in  the  Galic,  a  particular  name, 

ftanza. — Which  of  the  words  was  origi-  which  would  not  readily  be  the  cafe  if  the 

nally  ufed  by Ullin,  is  uncertain;  but  the  thing  had  not  a  foundation  in  nature  : 

firft  is  here  retained  as  the  molt  beauti-  and  there  is  likewife  a  tune  or  fong  called 

ful,  though  perhaps  the  moft  exception-  Luineag  na  h  EatuCy  "  the  fwan's  ditty," 

able,  reading.     The  finging  of  the  fwan  the  words  and  air  of  which  are  in  imita- 

has  been  always  confidered  as  a  dream  of  tion  of  this  bird's  finging.    A  part  of  this 

the  Greek  and  Latin  poets :  and  though  Luineag  is  here  fubjoined. 
the  Celtic  may  need  no  defence,  as  his  °ui'  euS- '.  Gui'eug-o 

expreffion  is  fo  dubious  and  fo  differently 
repeated  ;  yet,  in  fuppoi  t  of  them,  I  mull 
obferve,  that  it  is  univerfally  affirmed  in 
the  weft  of  Scotland,  as  an  undoubted 
fa£t,  that  the  wild  fwans  which  frequent 
thefe  parts  in  winter,  and  which  are  fpe- 


Sgeula  mo  dhunach 

Gui'eug-i 
Rinn  mo  leire' 

Gui'e\ig-o 
Mo  chafan  dubh 

Gui'eiig-t 
'Smi  fein  gle'  gheal 

Gui'eug-o. 
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they  afTuage  her  pain  with  their  fong,  and  bid  the  ghofts  of  fwans 
convey  her  foul  to  the  airy  lake  of  the  clouds.  Its  place  is  above 
the  mountains  of  Morven. 

"  Bend,"  fhe  faid, "  from  your  clouds,  ye  fathers  of  Dargo;  bend, 
and  carry  him  to  the  place  of  your  reft.  And  ye  maids  ofTrenmor's 
airy  land,  prepare  the  bright  robe  of  mifl  for  my  love.  O  Dargo, 
•why  have  I  loved,  why  was  I  beloved  fo  much!  Our  fouls  were 
one;  our  hearts  grew  together,  and  how  can  I  furvive  when  they 
are  now  divided  ? — We  were  two  flowers  that  grew  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock;  and  our  dewy  heads,  amidft  fun-beams,  fmiled.  The 
flowers  were  two ;  but  their  root  was  one.  The  virgins  of  Cona  faw 
them,  and  turned  away  their  foot ;  '  They  are  lonely,'  they  faid, 
*  but  lovely.'  The  deer,  in  his  courfe,  leaped  over  them ;  and  the 
roe  forbore  to  crop  them.  But  the  wild  boar,  relentlefs,  came.  He 
tore  up  the  one  with  his  deadly  tufk.  The  other  bends  over  it  his 
drooping  head ;  and  the  beauty  of  both,  like  the  dry  herb  before 
the  fun,  is  decayed. 

"  My  fun  on  Morven  now  is  fet,  and  the  darknefs  of  death  dwells 
around  me.  My  fun  flione,  how  bright!  in  the  morning;  its 
beams  it  fhed  around  me,  in  all  its  fmiling  beauty.  But  ere  even- 
ing it  is  fet,  to  rife  no  more  ;  and  leaves  me  in  one  cold,  eternal, 
night.  Alas,  my  Dargo!  Why  art  thou  fo  foon  fet?  Why  is  thy 
late-fmiling  face  o'ercafl  with  fo  thick  a  cloud  ?  Why  is  thy  warm 
heart  fo  foon  grown  cold,  and  thy  tongue  of  mufic  grown  fo  mute  !— 
Thy  hand,  which  fo  lately  fhook  the  fpear  in  the  battle's  front,  there 
lies  cold  and  ftiff:  and  thy  foot,  this  morning  the  foremoft  in  the 
fatal  chace,  there  lies,  dead  as  the  earth  it  trod.  From  afar,  o'er 
feas,  and  hills,  and  dales,  have  I  followed  till  this  day,  my  love ! 

thy 
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thy  fteps. — In  vain  did  my  father  look  for  my  return;  in  vain  did 
my  mother  mourn  my  abfence.  Their  eye  was  often  on  the  fea  ; 
the  rocks  often  heard  their  cry.  But  I  have  been  deaf,  O  my  pa- 
rents, to  your  voice;  for  my  thoughts  were  fixed  on  Dargo. — O 
that  death  would  repeat  on  me  his  ftroke !  O  that  the  wild  boar 
had  alfo  torn  Crimoina's  breafl!  Then  fliould  I  mourn  on  Morven 
no  more,  but  joyfully  go  with  my  love  on  his  cloud  ! — Laft  night, 
I  llept  on  the  heath  by  thy  fide ;  is  there  not  room,  this  night,  in 
thy  fliroud  ?  Yes,  befide  thee  I  will  lay  me  down :  with  thee,  this 
night  too,  I  will  fleep,  my  love,  my  Dargo  * !" 

We  heard  the  faultering  of  her  voice:  we  heard  the  faint  note 
dying  in  her  hand.  We  raifed  Dargo  from  his  place.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Crimoina  was  no  more.  The  harp  dropped  from  her 
hand.  Her  foul  flie  breathed  out  in  the  fong.  She  fell  befide  her 
Dargo. 

He  raifed  her  tomb,  with  Crimora,  on  die  fhore;  and  hath  pre- 
pared the  gray  (tones  for  his  own  in  the  fame  place. 

Since  then,  twice  ten  fummers  have  gladdened  the  plains  ;  and 
twice  ten  winters  have  covered  with  fnow  the  woods.  In  all  that 
time,  the  man  of  grief  hath  lived  in  his  cave,  alone;  and  liflens 
only  to  die  fong  that  is  fad.  Often  I  fing  to  him  in  the  calm  of  noon, 
when  Crimoina  bends  down  from  her  flakey  mift. 

*  A   (tanza   or  two  more,   which   are 

fometimes  added   to  this  lament  of  Cri-  >g  rinneadh  leaba  dhuinn  an  raoir, 

moina,    are   omitted;    as    there   is   here,  Air  an  raon  ud  chnoc  nan  fealg  ; 

efpecially  in  the  original,  a  kind  of  paufe,  '   'S  "in  deantar  leab'  air  leth  a  noehd  dhuinn, 

f . -,     ,                    ,            ,            .            ,     ,  r  S'  ni'n  fgarav  mo  chorp  o'm  Dhearg. 

which  feems  to  have  been  intended  tor 
the  conclufion. 

GAUL: 


G  A  U  I/: 

A  POEM. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

Ossian,  having  retired,  through  night,  to  the  ruins  of  Fingal's  palace,  to  lameiu 
there  his  reverfe  of  fortune,  lights  upon  a  piece  of  an  old  fhield,  which  he  recog- 
nizes to  be  that  of  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni.— This  circumftance  introduces  the 
hiftory  of  an  expedition  of  Fingal  to  Ifrona,  whither  Gaul  had  followed  him,  but 
did  not  arrive  there  till  Fingal  had  departed.  Gaul,  after  a  brave  refiftance,  is  at 
length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  left  upon  the  fliore  dangeroufly  wounded. 
Here  his  fpoufe  Evirchoma  (whofe  anxiety  had  led  her  to  come  with  her  child  to 
meet  him)  finds  him,  and  attempts  to  carry  him  home.  But  the  wind  proving  con- 
trary, and  Gaul  dying  of  his  wounds,  file  is  fo  overcome  with  toil  and  grief,  that 
Ihe  is  obliged  todefift,  and  ftop  in  the  fhelter  of  a  fmall  ifle,  where  Offian,  who 
had  gone  in  quell  of  her  and  Gaul,  finds  both  expiring.  He  carries  them  to 
Strumon ;  the  defolate  appearance  of  which  is  defcribed,  with  the  lamentation  of 
Fingal  over  Gaul,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief  heroes — This  poem  is  addrefTeci 
to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


A  WFUL  is  the  filence  of  night.  It  fpreads  its  mantle  over  the 
"*■  vale.  The  hunter  fleeps  on  the  heath.  His  gray  dog  ftretches 
his  neck  over  his  knee.  In  his  dreams  he  purfues  the  fons  of  the 
mountain,  and  with  joy  he  half- awakes. 

Sleep 

*  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  was  a  diftin-     Ur-fgculs,  or  "  later  tales."     It  begins 
guifhed  character  in  the  wars  of  Fingal,     in  this  manner: 
and  confequently  in  the  poems  of  Offian.  Nach  tiamhaidh  tofd  fo  na  hoidhche, 

rl  his  piece,  which  celebrates  his  memory,  Si  taofgadh  adui'neoil  air  gleannlaidh! 

is  in  the  original  called  Tiomna  'Ghuill.      It  Dh'aom  fuain  air  iuran  na  feilge 

-      n-ii  11  i  v  \   .1  n  Airanraon,  fa  chu  raghlun. 

js  Kill  pretty  well  known ;  but  the  molt  '  * 

Clanna  nan  fliabh  tha  e  'ruaga 

cpmmon  editions  of  it  are  a  good    deal  Naming, 'fa  fcuain  ga  threigfin, 

adulterated  by  the  interpolations  of  the 
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Sleep  on,  and  take  thy  reft,  light-bounding  fon  of  the  chace; 
Oftian  will  not  difturb  thee.  Sleep  on,  ye  Ions  of  toil;  the  ftars 
are  but  running  their  mid-way  courfe,  and  Oftian  alone  is  awake 
on  the  hills.  I  love  to  wander  alone,  when  all  is  dark  and  quiet. 
The  gloom  of  night  accords  with  the  fadnefs  of  my  foul ;  nor  can 
the  morning  fun,  with  all  his  beams,  bring. day  to  me. 

Spare  thy  beams  then,-  O  fun !  like  die  king  of  Morven,  thou 
art  too  lavifh  of  thy  bounty.  Doft  thou  not  know  thy  light,  like 
his,  may  one  day  fail.  Spare  thy  lamps  which  thou  kindled,  by 
thoufands,  in  thy  blue  hall  above  ;  when  thou  thyfeif  retired  to 
thy  repofe,  below  the  dulky  gates  of  the  wed.  Why  Ihould  thy 
lights  fail,  and  leave  thee  in  thy  mournful  halls,  alone,  as  his 
friends  have  done  to  Oftian  ?  Why,  mighty  beam,  fhouldft  thou 
wade  them  on  Morven ;  when  the  heroes  have  ceafed  to  behold 
them  ;  when  there  is  no  eye  to  admire  their  green-fparkling 
beauty  ? 

Morven,  how  have  thy  lights  failed !  Like  the  beam  of  the 
oak  in  thy  palaces,  they  have  decayed,  and  their  place  is  the  dwelling 
of  darknefs.  Thy  palaces  themfelves,  likethofe  who  rejoiced  within 
them,  are  fallen  on  the  heath,  and  the  thick  fhadow  of  death  fur- 
rounds  them.  Temora  is  fallen ;  Tura  is  an  heap  ;  and  Selma  is 
filent.  The  found  of  their  lhells  is  long  fmce  pad.  The  fong  of 
their  bards  and  the  voice  of  their  harps  are  over.  A  green  mound 
of  earth,  a  mofs-clad  done  lifting  through  it  here  and  there  its 
gray  head,  is  all  that  preferves  their  memory.  The  mariner  be- 
holds, no  more,  their  tall  heads  riiing  through  clouds,  as  he  bounds 
on  the  deep  ;  nor  the  traveller  as  he  comes  from  die  defart. 

I  grope  for  Selma.     I  dumble  on  a  ruin.     Widiout  any  form 

is 
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is  the  heap.  The  heath  and  the  rank  grafs  grow  about  its  ftones ; 
and  the  lonely  thiftle  fhakes  here,  in  the  midnight  breeze,  its  head. 
I  feel  it  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. — The  owl  flutters  around 
my  gray  hairs :  fhe  awakes  the  roe  from  his  bed  of  mofs.  He 
bounds  lightly,  without  fear ;  for  he  fees  it  is  but  the  aged  Oflian. 
— Roe  of  mofly  Selma,  thy  death  is  not  in  the  thought  of  the  bard. 
Thou  haft  ftarted  from  the  bed  where  often  flept  Fingal  and  Ofcar, 
and  doft  thou  think  Oflian  will  ftain  it  with  his  fpear  ?  No ;  roe 
of  the  bed  of  Fingal  and  Ofcar,  thy  death  is  not  in  the  thought 
of  the  bard. — I  only  ftretch  my  hand  to  the  place  where  hung  my 
father's  fhield  ;  where  it  hung,  on  high,  from  the  roof  of  Selma. 
But  the  blue  bending  fhell  of  heaven,  O  Selma!  is  now  thy 
only  covering.  I  feek  the  broad  fhield  among  the  ruins :  my 
fpear  ftrikes  againft  one  of  its  broken  boffes. — It  is  the  bofs  in 
which  dwelt  the  voice  of  war  !  Its  found  is  ftill  pleafant  to  my  ear: 
it  awakes  the  memory  of  the  days  that  are  paft;  as  when  the 
breath  of  winds  kindles  the  decaying  flame  on  the  heath  of  hinds. 
— I  feel  the  heaving  of  my  foul.  It  grows  like  the  fwelling  of  a 
flood  ;  but  the  burden  of  age  prefles  it  back :  retire,  ye  thoughts 
of  war  ! — Ye  dark-brown  years  that  are  paft,  retire.  Retire  with 
your  clanging  fhields,  and  let  the  foul  of  the  aged  reft.  Why 
fhould  war  dwell,  any  more,  in  my  thovights,  when  I  have  for- 
got to  lift  the  fpear  ?  Yes,  the  fpear  of  Temora  is  now  a  ftafF; 
never  more  fhall  it  ftrike  the  founding  fhield. — But  it  does  ftrike 
againft  a  fhield:  let  me  feel  its  fhape. — It  is  like  the  wafting 
moon,  half-confumed  with  the  ruft  of  years. — It  was  thy  blue 
fhield,  O  Gaul  ! — the  fhield  of  the  companion  of  my  Ofcar ! — 
But  why  this  melting  of  my  foul  ? — Son  of  my  love  !  thou  haft 

U  received 
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received  thy  fame.  I  will  retire  and  give  the  name  of  Gaul  to  the 
fong. — Harp  of  Selma,  where  art  thou  ?  And  where  art  thou* 
Malvina  ?  Thou  wilt  hear  with  joy  of  the  companion  *  of  thy 
Ofcar. 

The  night  was  ftormy  and  dark:  ghofts  fhrieked  on  the  heath: 
torrents  roared  from  the  rock  of  the  hill :  thunders  rolled,  like 
breaking  rocks,  through  clouds  ;  and  lightnings  travelled  on  their 
dark-red  wings  through  the  iky. — On  that  night,  our  heroes  ga- 
thered in  Selma's  halls  ;  the  halls  that  are  now  an  heap !  the  oak 
blazed  in  the  midfl.  Their  faces  fhone  in  its  light,  joyful  between 
their  dark  locks  ;  and  the  fhell  went  round,  with  its  fparkling  joy\- 
The  bards  fung,  and  the  foft  hand  of  virgins  trembled  on  the 
firing  of  the  harp. 

The  night  flew  on  the  wings  of  gladnefs.  We  thought  the  ftars 
had  fcarce  meafured  half  their  way,  when  gray  morning  arofe,  from 
the  troubled  clouds  of  her  repofe  in  the  eaft.  The  fhield  of  Fin- 
gal 


*  The  difparity  of  age  between  Gaul 
and  Ofcar  was  confiderable.  Yet  the 
fimilarity  of  their  characters  might  na- 
turally attach  them  to  each  other.  The 
original  word,  however,  which  is  render- 
ed companion,  is  obfolete,  and  may  only 
import  that  they  went  hand  in  hand  to 
battle.  I  infert  fo  much  of  the  paffage 
as  may  enable  thofe  who  undeiftand  the 
langage  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
expreffion. 

Sa  choppain  eigheach  nam  blar! 
Is  far-aoibhin  learn  fathafd  t  fhuaim  ; 
Tha  e  dufga'  nan  laidh  chuaidh  feach  : 
'Sa  dh'aindeoin  aois,  tha  manam  a  'leimnich. 

< Ach  nam  fmuainte  nam  blar, 

'S  mo  fhleagh  air  fas  na  liiirg; 

An  fgia'  cboppach  turtle  tha  bhuail  [; 

Ach  (iod  fo'n  fhuaim  a  dhuifg  i  i 


Bleidh  fgeith  air  a  cairhe  le  haois ! 
M»r  ghealach  ear-dhu'  a  cnith. 
Sgia  Ghuill  ft  a  t'ann 
Sgia  cho'lain  mo  dheagh  Ofcair  ! 

f  There  are  feveral  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  liquor  ufed  in  thefe  feafls  of 
fiells.  The  moll  probable  is,  that  it  was 
made  of  a  juice  extracted  from  the  birch- 
tree,  and  fermented.  This  would  be 
more  palatable  than  that  which  it  is  faid 
they  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  heath,  and 
more  fuited  to  their  exigencies  than  any 
fpoils  of  wine  which  they  might,  at  times, 
carry  away  from  the  Roman  province. 
Or  they  might  poffibly  have  malt-liquors 
from  other  parts  of  the  ifland  before  they 
tbemfelves  paid  any  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. 
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gal  was  ftruck.  This  bofs  %  had  then  another  found.  The  he- 
roes heard  its  voice,  like  thunder  on  the  diftant  heath ;  and  they 
ruihed  with  joy  from  all  their  ftreams.  Gaul  heard  it ;  but  die 
water  of  Strumon  rolled  its  flood,  and  who  could  crofs  its  mighty 
tide  ? 

We  failed  to  Ifrona  :  we  fought ;  and  recovered  the  fpoil  of  our 
land.  Why  didft  thou  not  wait  at  thy  moify  ftream  till  we  return- 
ed, thou  lifter  of  the  blue  fhield !  Why,  fon  of  Morni,  was  thy 
foul  fo  impatient  for  the  battle  ? — But  thou  wouldft  not  lofe  thy 
fhare  in  any  field  of  fame.  Gaul  prepared  his  fhip,  light  rider 
of  the  foamy  wave,  and  fpread  his  fails  to  the  firft  ray  that  ftreak- 
td  the  clouds  of  the  eaft.  He  followed  to  Ifrona  the  path  of  the 
king. 

But  who  is  that  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  fad  as  the  gray  mift  of 
the  morning  ?  Her  dark  hair  floats,  carelefs,  on  the  ftream  of 
winds  ;  her  white  hand  is  around  it,  like  the  foam  of  floods.  Two 
dewy  drops  ftart  into  her  eyes  as  they  are  fixed  on  the  fhip  of 
Gaul ;  and  on  her  breaft  hangs,  in  the  midft  of  his  fmiles,  her 
child.  She  hums  in  his  ear  a  fong.  Sighing,  fhe  flops  fhort.  She 
has  forgot  what  it  was.  Thy  thoughts,  Evirchoma,  are  not  of  the 
fong :  they  fail,  along  with  thy  love,  on  the  deep.  The  lefTened 
fhip  is  half  in  view.  A  low-failing  cloud  now  fpreads  its  fkirt  be- 
tween, and  hides  it  like  a  dark  rock  in  the  palhng  mift.  "  Safe  be 
thy  courfe,  rider  of  the  foamy  deep ;  when,  my  love,  fhall  I  again 
behold  thee !" 

U  2  E- 

%  The  bofs  of  Fingal's  fhield,  found  was  the  ufual  mode  of  giving  the  alarm 
juft  now  in  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  The  or  challenge  to  battle  among  the  Caledo- 
Seim-fgtithe,   or   '<   (hiking   the  fhield,"     nians^ 
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Evirchoma  *  returns  to  Stmmon's  halls ;  but  her  fleps  are  flow, 
and  her  face  is  fad.  She  is  like  a  lonely  ghoft  in  a  calm,  when  he 
walks  in  the  mift  of  the  pool,  and  the  wind  of  hills  is  filent.  Of- 
ten ihe  looks  back,  in  the  midft  of  her  fighs,  and  turns  her  tearful 
eye  towards  Ocean.  "  Safe  be  thy  courfe,  rider  of  the  foamy  deep ; 
when  fhall  I  again  behold  thee  !" 

Night  with  all  her  murky  darknefs  met  the  fonof  Morni  in  the 
midft  of  his  courfe.  The  dim  moon  hid  herfelf  in  the  caves  of 
clouds,  and  no  ftar  looked  out  from  the  windows  of  the  fky. 
His  bark  in  filence  rides  the  deep :  and,  in  our  courfe,  we  mifs  the 
chief,  as  homeward  we  bound  to  Morven. 

Ifrona  hides  itfelf  in  the  morning  mift.  The  ftep  of  Gaul  is 
carelefs  on  its  fhore :  he  wonders  he  does  not  hear  the  roar  of 
battle.  •  He  ftrikes  his  fhield,  that  his  friends  may  know  of  his 
coming.  "  Does  Fingal,"  he  fays, "  fleep;  and  the  battle  unfought  r 
Heroes  of  Morven,  are  you  here  ?" 

O  that  we  had  !  Then  had  this  fpear  defended  thee  from  the 
foe ;  or  low  had  its  owner  fallen.  No  harmlefs  ftaff,  the  prop  of 
tottering  years,  was  then  Temora's  fpear.  It  was  the  lightning 
that  overturns  the  lofty  trees  in  its  red-winged  courfe,  when  the 
mountains  tremble  before  it.  Offian  was  then  no  blafted  tree  that 
ftands  alone  on  the  heath,  fhaking  before  every  breeze,  and  half- 
bent  over  the  ftream  by  wintry  ftorms.  No ;  I  ftood  like  the  pine 
of  Cona,  with  all  my  green  branches  about  me,  fmiling  at  the 
florin  of  heaven,  and  toffing  themfelves  with  joy  in  the  roar  of 

winds. 

*  Aoibhir-chaomha,  «  mild  and  {lately,"     3A  b°°k  of  Temora,  and  fome  other  of  Of- 
the  wife  of  Gaul,  and  daughter  of  Cafdu-     "an's  poems. 
eonglaf*     Mention  is  made  of  her  in  the  t       tli" 
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winds.  O  that  I  had  been  nigh  the  chief  of  Strumon,  when  blew 
the  (\orm  of  Ifrona ! 

Where,  then,  ye  ghofls  of  Morven,  were  you?  Were  you 
afleep  in  your  airy  caves,  the  dark-gray  chambers  of  the  clouds,  or 
fporting  with  the  withered  leaf,  the  play  of  whiflling  boys,  when 
you  did  not  warn  your  fons  of  the  danger  of  Gaul  ? — But  you  did 
warn  us,  friendly  fpirits  of  our  fathers  !  Twice  you  drove  back  our 
fails  to  Ifrona's  fhore,  as  you  fent  your  terrible  roar  along  the 
deep.  But  we  did  not  underftand  the  fign.  We  thought  you  had 
been  the  ghofts  of  foes,  that  meant  to  oppofe  our  return. — The 
king  drove  his  blade  through  the  gray  folds  of  their  robe,  as  over 
his  head  they  palled.  "  Purfue,"  he  faid,  "  the  thiflles  beard  in  other 
lands  ;  or  fport,  where  you  can,  with  the  fons  of  the  feeble." 

Mournful  they  flew  upon  their  blaft.  Their  found  was  like 
mountain-fighs  on  dark  ftreams,  when  cranes  foretel  the  florin. 
Some  thought  they  half-heard  from  them  the  name  of  Gaul. 

********** 

"  Am  I  alone  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  ?  Is  there  no  fword  to  fliine, 
with  mine,  in  the  darknefs  of  battle  ? — The  breeze  blows  towards 
Morven.  Thither  is  the  courfe  of  white-headed  billows.  Shall  Gaul 
lift  his  fails  ?  His  friends  are  not  with  him.  What  fhall  Fingal  fay, 
who  bade  his  fons  to  mark  the  path  of  Gaul  in  battle  f  ?  What  fhall 
the  bards  fay  if  they  fee  a  cloud  on  the  fame  of  the  fon  of  Morni  ? 
Morni !  my  father !  wouldft  thou  not  blufh  if  thy  fon  retired  ?  Yes, 
with  thy  white  hairs,  thou  wouldft  hide  thy  face  in  the  prefence  of 
the  heroes  of  other  times,  and  figh  in  the  wind  above  the  vale  of 

Stru- 

t  "  Fillan  and  Ofcar,  of  the  dark-brown  hold  the  fon  of  Morni.  Let  your  fwprds 
hair!  fair  Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fteel !  be  Tike  his  in  the  ftrife,  and  beheld  the 
advance  with  valour  to  the  fight,  and  be-     deeds  of  his  hands."     Fingal,  B.  4. 
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Strumon.  The  ghofts  of  the  feeble  would  behold  thee  and  fay, 
'  There  the  father  of  him  who  once  fled  in  Ifrona.'  No ;  thy 
fon  will  not  fly,  O  Morni !  his  foul  is  a  beam  of  fire  ;  it  catches  in 
its  red  flame  the  groves.  If  wide  they  fpread  their  wings,  as  wide 
it  fpreads  its  rage. — Morni,  come  in  thy  mountain  cloud,  and  be- 
hold thy  fon.  Thy  foul  was  a  crowded  ftream  that  fwelled  and 
foamed,  when  rocks  in  the  narrow  path  oppofed  its  courfe ;  the 
fame  fhall  be  the  foul  of  Gaul. — Evirchoma  !  Ogal ! — But  lovely 
beams  mix  not  with  the  tempeft  of  heaven :  they  wait  till  the  ftorm 
is  over.  The  thoughts  of  Gaul  mud  now  be  of  battle.  All  other 
thoughts  away. — O  that  thou  wert  with  me,  Oflian,  as  in  the  ftrife 
of  Lathmon  ! — But  my  foul  is  a  fpirit  of  the  ftorm.  Dark-eddy- 
ing it  rufhes,  alone,  through  the  trotibled  deep.  It  heaves  a  thou- 
fand  billows  over  trembling  ifles ;  then  carelefs  rides  upon  the  car 
of  winds." 

The  fhield  of  Morni  is  ftruck  again  in  Ifrona  *.  No  half-con- 
fumed,  earth-crufted  board  was  this  orb  then !  Ifrona  rocked  with 
its  found,  and  its  thoufands  gathered  around  Gaul.  But  the  fword 
of  Morni  is  in  the  terrible  hand  of  the  chief;  and,  like  the  green 
branches  of  the  foreft,  their  ranks  are  hewn  before  him.     Their 

blue 

*  The  conduct  of  Gaul  on  this  occa-  Lathnon,  and  indeed  with  the  manners  of 
fion  may  be  cenfured  as  rafh,  in  drawing  the  times,  which  made  it  difgraceful  for 
upon  himfelf  a  whole  hoft  when  he  was  a  hero  to  retire  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
alone.  But  as  he  had  before  ftruck  his  The  conduit  of  Ofcar  in  the  War  of  Caris 
fhield,  in  hopes  his  friends  had  been  near  affords  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this.  The 
him,  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  great  refemblance  betwixt  Celtic  man- 
well   decline   an   engagement    to   which  ners   and   the  laws  of  chivalry  in   later 

himfelf  had  founded  the  alarm It  may  times,  makes  it  probable,  that  the  firft 

further  be  obferved,  that  the  behaviour  of  had    fuggefted    molt    of  thofe   ideas  on 

Gaul  on  this  occafion  correfponds  very  which  the  la"er  were  founded. 

much  with  his  character  in  the  poem  of  T  *n 
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blue  arms  are  flrewed  upon  the  heath,  and  the  birds  of  death  arc 
hovering  round. 

Thou  hail  feen,  Malvina,  a  mighty  wave  recoiling,  white,  from 
the  broad  fide  of  a  whale,  when  her  path  is  in  the  foamy  deep. 
Thou  haft  feen,  on  the  top  of  that  wave,  a  flock  of  hungry  fea-fowl 
gathered  about  the  whale  which  they  dare  not  approach ;  tho'  they 
fee  her  float,  half-dead,  on  ocean's  flream,  with  her  white  belly 
turned  above  like  fails  :  fo  flood  the  fons  of  Ifrona,  afraid ;  and 
kept  at  bay  by  the  fword  of  Gaul. 

But  the  ftrength  of  the  chief  of  Strumon  begins  to  fail.  He 
leans  to  the  fide  of  a  tree.  His  blood  marks,  with  wandering 
dreams,  his  bhie  fhield,  and  a  hundred  arrows  with  their  heads 
of  Heel  have  torn  his  fide.  Still,  however,  he  holds  his  fword,  a  me- 
teor of  death,  in  his  hand,  and  the  foes  are  afraid. 

But  fons  of  Ifrona !  what  means  that  flone  which  you  try  to 
lift  ?  Is  it  to  mark  to  future  times  your  fame  f  ?  Ah !  no ;  the 
thoughts  of  your  foul  are  hard  as  fleel.  Scarce  can  feven  hurl  the 
rock  from  the  hill :  it  rolls  its  courfe  againfl  the  thigh  of  Gaul. — 
The  chief  finks  upon  his  knee;  but  over  his  broad,  brazen  fhield, 
he  flill  looks  terrible.  His  foes  are  afraid  to  come  nigh.  They  leave 
him  to  pine  away  in  death,  like  an  eagle  that  lies  upon  a  rock,  when 
the  bolt  of  heaven  hath  broke  its  wings. 

O  that  we  had   known   in  Selma  that   fuch,    whirlwind   of 

battle !  was  thy  fate.     Then  had  we  not  liflened  to  the  fongs  of 

virgins,  nor  to  the  voice  of  harps  and  bards.    The  fpear  of  Fingal 

had  not  flept  fo  quiet  by  the  wall ;  nor  the  fon  of  Luno  refled  in 

his 

■f  In  ancient  times,  pillars  of  flone  were  frequently  erected  in  the  field  of 
battle  ro  commemorate  the  victory. 
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his  fheath.  Then  had  we  not  wondered,  that  night,  to  fee  the  king 
half-rifing  from  the  feaft,  and  looking  to  his  fhield.  "  I  thought," 
he  faid,  "  the  light  fpear  of  a  ghoft  had  touched  its  bofs ;  but  it 
was  only  the  paffmg  breeze." 

Ghost  of  Morni !  why  didft  thou  not  ftrike  it  lo\ider  again ; 
or  pour  thy  knowledge  on  the  dream  of  our  reft  ?  Why  didft  thou 
not  come  to  Oman,  and  fay,  "  Awake,  be  thy  path  again  on  the 
wave  of  the  deep." — But  thovi  hadft  been  flying  in  hafte  to  Ifrona, 
to  mourn  over  the  fall  of  thy  fon. 

Morning  arofe  on  Strumon.  Evirchoma  awoke  from  her 
troubled  dreams.  She  heard  the  fotind  of  the  chace  on  Morven, 
and  wondered  no  voice  of  Gaul  was  there.  She  liftens ;  but  the 
rock  does  not  echo  to  his  cry.  The  groves  of  Strumon  hear  only 
the  fighs  of  the  fair. 

Evening  comes ;  but  no  dark  fhip  is  feen,  light-bounding  over 
the  deep.     The  foul  of  Evirchoma  is  mournful. 

"  What  detains  my  hero  in  the  ifle  of  Ifrona  ?  Why,  my  love, 
art  thou  not  returned  with  Morven's  chiefs  ?  Thou  haft  perhaps 
miffed  them  on  the  deep.  But  yet  thou  mighteft  have  ere  now  re- 
turned. How  long  fhallthy  Evirchoma  bend  from  the  rock  of  waves  ? 
How  long  fhall  the  tear  wander,  like  a  ftream  in  mift,  upon  her 
cheek  ? — Is  the  child  of  our  love  forgot  ?  If  not,  where  are  the 
wonted  fmiles  of  his  father  ?  The  tears  of  Ogal  *  defcend  with 
mine  ;  and  his  fighs  to  mine  reply.     O  that  his  father  heard  him' 

as, 

*  Ogal,  "  young  Gaul."  In  thofe  times  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  had 

men  did  not  receive  their  proper  names  a  happy  tendency  to  inipire  their  youth 

till  they  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  bravery;   the 

fome    renowned    action,    or    difcovered  only  avenue  to  that  immortality  of  fame 

fome  peculiar  characleriftic  in  their  per-  of  which   they  were  always  fo  ambiti- 

fon  or  behaviour.    This,  like  all  the  other  ous. 
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as,  lifpliig,  he  half- repeats  his  name ;  then  qtiick  would  be  the 
fteps  of  his  return  to  relieve  him.  But  ah  me!  I  remember  my 
dream  through  night ;  and  I  fear  the  day  of  thy  return,  O  Gaul,  is 
over. 

"  The  fons  of  Morven,  methought,  purfued  the  chafe  ;  but  abfent 
was  the  chief  of  Strumon.  At  a  diflance  I  faw  him  reclined  on  his 
fpear ;  on  one  foot  only  leaned  the  chief.  The  other  feemed  a 
column  of  gray  milt.  It  varied  its  form  to  every  breeze.  I  ap- 
proached my  love  ;  but  a  blaft  from  the  defart  came.  He  yanifh- 
ed. — But  dreams  are  the  children  of  fear.  Chief  of  Strumon,  I 
fhall  again  behold  thee.  Thou  wilt  lift  thy  fair  head  before  me, 
like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  when  he  looks  on  Cromla's  f  haunted 
heath,  where  {hook  all  night,  amidft  the  terror  of  ghofts,  the  weary 
traveller.  The  fpirits  of  the  dark  retire  on  their  deep-ruftling 
blaft ;  and  he,  glad,  takes  his  ftaff,  and  purfues  the  reft  of  his 
journey. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  fhall  behold  thee.  Is  not  that  thy  fhip  that  climbs 
the  diftant  wave  :  its  fails  are  like  the  foam  of  the  rock ;  like  a  tree 
that  waves  its  top  in  fnow  ?  Is  it  thy  fhip  ;  or  is  it  a  cloud  of  mift 
that  deceives,  through  the  darkening  fhades,  my  tearful  eye  ? — Still 
it  appears  like  the  fhip  of  my  love. — Yes,  dark-bounder  on  the 
rolling  deep,  it  is  thou. — Dufky  night,  hide  not  from  my  view  his 
fails.  Thou  beginneft  to  hide  them  under  thy  raven  wings  :  but 
I  will  bound,  in  this  fkiff,  on  the  darkly-rolling  deep  ;  and  meet  in 
the  folds  of  night  my  love." 

X  She 

f  Crom-Jhlia,  "  bending  hill,"  or  "  the     to  it  the  ideas  of  awe   and  terror  here 
hill  of  bending."   It  was  probably  a  Drui-     afcribed  to  it. 
dical  place  of  worfhip,  which  might  affix  *  This 
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She  wentf;  but  no  fhip  meets  her  on  the  deep.  It  was  but  * 
cloud  low-failing  on  its  wave  ;  the  bark  of  fome  mariner's  ghoft, 
purfuing  the  fport  of  his  former  days. 

The  fluff  of  Evirchoma  flies  before  the  wind.  Ifrona's  bay  re- 
ceives it  through  night,  where  lonely  waves  roll  themfelves  beneath 
the  gloom  of  hanging  woods.  The  thin  moon  glides  from  cloud 
to  cloud.  Its  courfe,  through  trees,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
The  flars,  at  times,  glance  through  their  parted  mift,  and  hide 
themfelves  again  under  their  vapoury  veil.  With  the  faint  light, 
Evirchoma  beholds  the  beauty  of  her  child.  "  Thou  art  lovely  in 
the  dreams  of  thy  reft." — Over  him  fhe  bends  a  while  in  fighs  ;  and 
then  leaves  him  in  the  womb  of  her  fluff.  "  R.eft  in  peace,  my 
child  ;  I  feek  thy  father  along  this  winding  beach." 

Thrice  fhe  leaves  him,  and  thrice  fhe  quick  returns.  She  is- 
like  the  dove  that  leaves  in  the  cleft  of  Ulla's  rock  her  young,  when 
fhe  wanders,  over  the  plain,  in  fearch  of  food.  She  fees  the  dark 
berry  on  the  heath  below  her  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  hawk  comes 
acrofs  her  foul,  and  fhe  oft  returns  to  behold  her  young,  before  fhe 
taftes  it. — Thus  the  foul  of  Evirchoma  is  divided,  like  a  wave 
which  the  rock  and  the  wind  tofs,  by  turns,  between  them. — "  But 
what  voice  is  that  from  the  breaft  of  the  breeze  ?  it  comes  from 
the  tree  of  the  lonely  fhore." 

"  Sad,"  it  fays,  "  I  pine  here  alone  ;  what  avails  that  my  arm  was- 
fo  ftrong  in  battle  ?     Why  does  not  Fingal,  why  does  not  Oflian, 

know, 

f  This  expedition  of  Evirchoma  will  land.     Befides,   flie  might   not  probably 

not  appear  unnatural  or  extravagant,  if  intend  to  go  far  from  the  fhore  at  her  firft 

we  confider,  that,  in  thofe  days,  the  wo-  fetting  out,  as  fhe  thought  fhe  had  feen 

men  frequently  bore  a  part  in  the  mod  the  fhip  of  Gaul  at  no  great  diftance. 

arduoui   undertakings   both  by  fea  and  *  What 
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know,  that  I  am  thus  low  on  the  fhore  of  night  ?  Ye  lights  above, 
that  at  times  behold  me,  tell  it  in  Selma,  by  your  red  figns,  when 
the  heroes  come  forth  from  the  feaft  to  behold  your  beauty.  Ye 
ghofls  that  glide  on  nightly  beams,  if  through  Morven  be  your 
eddying  courfe,  tell,  as  you  pafs,  the  tale  in  the  ear  of  the  king. 
Tell  him,  that  here  I  pour  out  my  foul ;  that  cold  in  Ifrona  is  my 
dwelling  ;  that  two  days  have  brought  me  no  food,  and  that  my 
drink  is  the  briny  wave. — But  tell  not  this  in  Strumon  ;  let  not 
your  knowledge  come  to  the  dreams  of  Evirchoma.  Be  the  mil- 
ling of  your  blafts  far  from  her  halls :  fhake  not  roughly  your 
wings,  as,  even  at  a  diflance,  you  pafs.  My  love  might  hear  it ; 
and  fome  dark- boding  thought  might  travel,  as  mift,  acrofs  her 
foul.  Be  therefore  your  courfe,  ye  fpirits  of  night,  far  off;  and 
let  the  dreams  of  my  love  be  pleafant. — The  morning,  Evirchoma, 
is  yet  diftant.  Sleep  on,  with  thy  lovely  child  in  thy  arms,  and 
pleafant  be  thy  dreams  in  the  murmur  of  Strumon  !  Pleafant,  in 
the  valley  of  roes,  be  thy  dreams,  O  Evirchoma  !  let  no  thought  of 
Gatil  diflurb  thee.  His  pains' are  forgot,  when  the  dreams  of  his 
love  are  pleafant." 

"  And  doft  thou  think  thy  love  could  fleep,  and  her  Gaul  in 
pain  ?  Doft  thou  think  the  dreams  of  Evirchoma  could  be  plea- 
fant, while  thou  wert  abfent  ?  No  ;  my  heart  is  not  unfeeling  as 
that  rock  ;  nor  did  I  receive  my  birth  in  Ifrona's  land  *. — But  how 

X  2  fhall 

*  What  this  Ifrona  was,  is  uncertain;  fimilarity  of  the  names,  it  is  probable  it 

but  it  feems  to  have  been  remarkable  for  might  have  been  confidered  as  a  type  of 

the   cruelty  of  its  inhabitants.     In   the  it. 
following  lines  of  a  fragment  concerning  j  fin  anu;ah  na  Freoine, 

the  death  of  Clonar,    who  had  been  (lain  Le  d'  thiugheheo  buan,  's  led'  ua'  bheiflan; 

there,  many  properties  of  the  Celtic  hell  A  ,hir  nam  Pian!  S"n  mMadh  Sun  bhaiShJ 

,    ..      .  ,.  ..  •■  •   -v  Dolad'  dhail  be  fud  mo  dheifinn. 

are  afenbed  to  it;  from  which,  and  tae 

"  Ifrona, 
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fhall  I  relieve  thee,  Gaul ;  or  where  {hall  Evirchoma  find  food  in 
the  land  of  foes? — I  remember  the  tale  of  Cafclu-conglas. 

"  When  I  was  young,  in  my  father's  arms,  his  courfe  was  one 
night  on  the  deep  with  Crifollis,  beam  of  love.  The  ftorm  drove 
us  on  a  rock.  Three  gray  trees  dwelt  lonely  there,  and  ihook  in  the 
troubled  air  their  leaf-lefs  heads.  At  their  moffy  root  a  few  red  berries 
crept.  Thefe  Cafdu-conglas  pulled.  He  pulled  them,  but  he  tailed 
not.  Thou  needed  them,  he  faid,  Crifollis ;  and,  to-morrow,  the 
deer  of  his  own  mountain  will  fupply  Cafdu-conglas. — The  morn- 
ing came ;  the  evening  returned  :  but  the  rock  is  ftill  their  dwell- 
ing.— My  father  wove  a  bark  of  the  branches  of  the  gray  trees  * ; 
but  his  foul  is  feeble  for  want  of  food.  '  Crifollis,'  he  faid, '  I  fleep. 
When  the  calm  fhall  come,  be  thou  gone  with  thy  child  to  Idron- 
lo ;  the  hour  of  my  waking  is  diftant.' — Never  fhall  the  hills  of 
I-dronlo  behold  me,'  fhe  replied,  '  without  my  love.  O  why 
didft  thou  not  tell  me  thy  foul  had  failed  !  both  might  have  been 
fuftained  by  the  mountain- berries.     But  the  breafts  of  Crifollis  will 

fup- 

"  Ifrona,   horrible  ifle  !     covered    with  or  any  place  nearly  inclofed  by  the  fea  : 

thick  and  ever-during  mift  :    thou  noi-  as  Deigini/b,  Craigini/b,  &c. 
fome  abode  of  wild  and  venomous  beads: 

thou  land  of  pain,  where  fame  and  friend-         *  The  Curachs  (or  vimenei  alvei  of  So- 

fhip  are  ftrangers.— I  tremble  to  go  near  Iinus)  which  were  the  fit  ft  boats  of  the 

thee."  Caledonians,  were  made  of  wicker,  and 

As  the  name  of  Clen-Freoin   is  ftill  re-  covered  again  with  hides.     The  name, 

tained  by  a  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  for  fome  time,  feems  to  have  continued, 

of  Clyde,  it  is  probable  the  fcene  of  this  after  the  conftrudion  of  their  veffels  was 

poem  was  fomewhere  on  that  coaft,  the  much  improved,  as  the  ancient  poems 

inhabitants  of  which  were  generally  at  give  fometimes   the  name  of  Curach  to 

variance  with  the  people  of  Morven.   The  veffels  of  a  confiderable  Gze.    Thatwhich 

fituation  of  many  places  fhew,   that  an-  brought  St  Columba  and  his  companions 

ciently,  I,  or  litis,  did  not  always  fignify  to  Iona,  was  called  Curach,  though  near 

an  ifland,  but  fometimes  a  promontory,  40  feet  long,  if  we  may  credit  tradition* 
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f'upply  her  love.  I  feel  them  full  within,  and  thou,  my  love,  muft 
drink.  For  my  fake  thou  muft  live,  and  not  fall  here  afleep.' — 
He  rofe :  his  flrength  returned  :  the  wind  retired  :  diey  reached 
I-dronlo.  Often  did  my  father  lead  me  to  Crifollis'  tomb,  as  he 
told  the  lovely  tale.  '  Evirchoma,'  he  faid,  '  let  thy  love  to  thy 
fpoufe  be  fuch,  when  the  days  of  thy  youth  lhall  come.'  And  it  is 
fuch,  O  Gaul ;  thefe  breafts  will  fupply,  this  night,  thy  foul.  To- 
morrow we  lhall  be  fafe  on  the  fhore  of  Strumon. 

"  Loveliest  of  thy  race,"  faid  Gaul,  "  retire  thou  to  Strumon's 
more ;  let  no  beam  of  light  find  thee  in  Ifrona.  Retire  in  thy  fkifF 
with  Ogal:  why  fhould  he  fall  like  a  tender  flower,  which  the 
warrior,  unfeeling,  lops  off  with  the  end  of  his  fpear ;  himfelf  of 
no  fon  the  father.  He  lops  it  off,  with  all  its  drops  of  dew  ;  as, 
carelefs,  he  walks  along,  hximming  the  fong  of  the  cruel.  Retire, 
and  leave  me  in  Ifrona ;  for  my  ftrength,  like  the  ftream  of  fum- 
mer,  is  failed :  I  wither  like  the  green  herb  before  the  blaft  of  win- 
ter. No  friendly  beam  of  the  fun,  no  returning  fpring  fhall  revive 
me. — Bid  the  warriors  of  Morven  bring  me  to  their  land  :  but  no, 
the  light  of  my  fame  is  clouded.  Let  them  only  raife  my  tomb  be- 
neath this  tall  tree.  The  ftranger  will  fee  it  as  he  looks  around  him 
from  his  watery  courfe.  Sighing,  he  will  Ihake  his  head,  and  fay, 
There  is  all  that  remains  of  the  mighty  !" 

"  And  here  too  £hall  be  all  that  remains  of  the  fair ;  fori  will  deep 
in  die  fame  tomb  with  my  love.  Our  narrow  bed  lhall  be  the  fime 
in  death ;  our  ghofts  in  the  folds  of  the  fame  gray  cloud  fhall  be 
joined.  The  virgins  of  Morven  will  mark,  through  moon-beams, 
our  fteps,  and  fay,  '  Behold,  they  are  lovely.'  Yes,  traveller  of  the 

water 
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watery  way,  drop  the  double  tear;  for  here,  with  her  beloved  Gaul, 
is  the  flumbering  Evirchoma. 

"  But  ah!  what  voice  is  that  in  the  breeze?  The  cries  of  Ogal 
pour,  helplefs,  in  my  ear.  They  awake  my  fleeping  foul.  Yes;  my 
foul  rolls  reftlefs  within,  and  toffes  from  fide  to  fide  in  its  uneafy 
bed.  And  why  heaves  thus  the  foul  of  Gaul;  why  burfts  that 
figh  from  the  warrior's  breafl?  Feel  thus  the  hearts  of  fathers  for 
their  fons;  have  they,  at  times,  the  foul  of  a  mother?  Yes,  for  I 
feel  the  ftirringfi  of  thine:  let  me  bear  thee  to  the  fluff  where  our 
child  was  left.  Come,  the  bxirden  of  my  love  will  be  light:  Evir- 
choma will  be  ftrong  when  her  Gaul  is  in  danger. — Give  me'  that 
fpear,  it  will  fupport  on  the  fhore  my  fteps." 

She  bore  him  to  her  fkifF.  She  ftruggled  all  night  with  the 
wave.  The  parting  flars  beheld  the  decay  of  her  ftrength  :  the 
morning  light  beheld  it  fail,  as  the  mift  that  melts  in  the  beam 
of  heat  *. 

I  slept,  that  night,  on  the  hunter's  heath.  Morni,  with  all  his 
gray,  parted  locks,  rofe  in  my  dreams.  Above  me  he  leaned  on 
his  trembling  ftaff.  His  face  of  age  was  fad  ;  it  was  marked  with 
the  courfe  of  the  tear.  The  flream  wandered,  here  and  there,  on 
his  cheek.  The  deep  furrows,  which  time  had  worn,  were  full. 
Thrice  looked  the  red  eye  of  the  aged  over  the  deep ;  and  thrice 
arofe  his  figh.  "  Is  this,"  he  faintly  faid,  "  a  time  for  the  friend 
of  Gaul  to  fleep?" — Ablaft  comes,  ruffling,  along  the  bended  trees. 
Its  noife  awakes  the  cock  of  the  heath.  At  the  root  of  his  dark- 
brown 

*  In  the  mofl  common  editions  of  Tiom-     called  Aina.     It  begins  with 
na  'Chuill  a  long  dialogue  is  foifted  in  here,  a  Righbhin  is  binne  ceol 

i_*   i-  •         •    jtl    j         f        '  i_   i  Gluais  tn  malda.  's  na  cabh  bron.  &c. 

■which  is  rejected  as  lpunous,  or  belong-  »hm» s«  *»«■»  >   a      ±  > 

ing  to  fome  other  Gaul  whofe  wife  was 
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brown  bulb,  lie  lifts  his  head  from  beneath  his  wing  ;  and,  trem- 
bling, railes  the  mournful,  plaintive  voice.— I  ftarted  at  the  cry 
from  my  dream.  I  faw  Morni  rolled  away,  a  gray  cloud,  in  the 
fold  of  the  blaft.  I  purfued  the  path  which  he  marked  on  the  fea. 
I  found  on  the  blue  face  of  the  wave,  fheltered  by  a  defert  ifle, 
the  fluff.  On  the  dark  fide  of  it  leaned  the  head  of  Gaul.  Under 
his  elbow  refted  the  Ihield  of  battle.  Over  its  edge  half-looked  the 
wound,  and  poured  the  red-ftream  around  its  bofs.  I  lifted  the 
helmet  from  his  face.  His  yellow  locks,  folded  in  fweat,  were 
wandering  on  his  brow.  At  the  burft  of  my  grief  he  tried  to  raife 
his  eye ;  but  it  was  heavy.  Death  came,  like  night  on  the  eye  of 
the  fun,  and  covered  it  with  all  its  darknefs. — Nevermore,  O  Gaul, 
(halt  thou  behold  the  father  of  thy  Ofcar. 

Beside  the  fon  of  Morni  is  the  decayed  beauty  of  Evirchoma. 
Her  child  fmiles,  carelefs,  in  her  arms  ;  and  plays  with  the  head 
of  the  fpear.  Her  words  were  few  :  her  voice  was  feeble.  I  gave 
her  my  hand  to  raife  her  up.  She  laid  it  on  the  head  of  Ogal,  as, 
lighing,  fhe  pierc'd  with  her  look  my  melting  foul. — No  more 
fhall  Evirchoma  rife  !  Sweet  helplefs  child,  thou  needeft  no  longer 
cling  to  the  bread  of  thy  mother.  Oman  mail  be  thy  father  :  but 
Evirallin  is  not ;  and  who  fhall  fupply  the  place  of  Evirchoma ! 
— But  I  feel  the  meltings  of  my  foul  return. — Why  fhould  OfGan 
remember  all  the  griefs  that  are  paft  ?  Their  memory  is  mourn- 
fully-pleafant ;  but  his  tears  would  fail. 

We  came  to  Strumon's  mofTy  ftreams.  Silence  dwelt  around 
their  banks.  No  column  of  fmoke,  blue-curling,  rifes  from  the 
hall.  No  voice  of  fongs  is  there  ;  no  foft  trembling  found  of  the 
harp.     The  breeze  rufhes,  whiftling,  through  its  open  porch ;  and 

lifts 
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lifts  the  dry,  ruftling  leaf,  upon  its  eddying  wing.  The  perching 
eagle  fits  already  on  its  lofty  top,  and  marks  it  out  as  the  place  of 
herrepofe.  "  Here,"  fhe  feems  to  fay,  "  I  may  fafely  build  my  neft; 
for  who  can  climb  its  height,  to  make  my  brown  fons  afraid  ?" — 
The  dun  little  fon  of  the  roe  beholds  her,  as,  wandering  below, 
he  looks  up  to  what  he  thinks  a  gray  rock. — He  beholds  her,  and 
is  afraid.  He  hides  himfelf  under  a  broad  fhield,  near  the  gate  of 
the  houfe. — Stretched  acrofs  the  threfhold,  fwift  Cof-ula  lies.  He 
hears  a  ruftling  near.  He  thinks  it  may  be  the  tread  of  Gaul.  In 
his  joy  he  ftarts  up,  and  makes  from  his  dim  eye  the  tear.  But 
when  he  fees  it  is  only  the  fon  of  the  roe,  he  turns  his  mournful 
face  away.  He  lies  again  on  his  cold  ftone,  and  the  fong  of  his 
grief  is  difmal. 

But  who  can  tell  the  fadnefs  of  Morven's  heroes  ?  They  come 
in  filence,  each  from  his  own  winding  vale;  flowly  moving,  like 
the  dark  fliadow  of  mift  on  the  brown  rufhy  plain,  when  the  wind 
is  fcarce  awake  on  the  hill.  They  fee  the  bulwark  of  the  battle 
low  ;  and  their  burfting  tears,  like  the  ooze  of  rocks,  defcend. 
Fingal  leaned  to  a  blafted  pine,  that  was  overturned  at  the  head 
of  Gaul.  His  gray  locks,  as  he  bends,  half-hide  his  tears  ;  but 
in  his  white  beard  they  meet  the  whiftling  wind. 

"  And  art  thou  fallen,"  at  length  hefaid  ;  "  art  thou  fallen,  firft  of 
my  heroes  !  when  my  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Shall  I  hear  thy  voice 
no  more  in  my  halls,  nor  the  found  of  thy  fhield  in  my  battles  ? 
Shall  thy  fword  no  more  lighten  the  dark  path  of  my  danger ;  nor 
thy  fpear  fcatter  whole  hofts  of  my  enemies  ?  Shall  thy  dark  fhip 
ride  no  more  the  ftorm,  while  thy  joyful  rowers  pour  before  them 
the  fong  on  the  watery  mountains  ?  Shall  the  children  of  Morven 

no 
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no  more  awake  my  foul  from  its  thought,  as  they  cry,  '  Behold 
the  fhip  of  Gaul !'  Shall  the  harps  of  virgins,  and  the  voice  of 
bards,  no  more  be  heard  when  thou  art  coming  ? — I  fee  not  the 
red-ftreaming  of  thy  banners  on  the  heath  ;  the  tread  of  thy  foot 
is  not  there  ;  nor  the  found  of  thy  unmifling  arrow.  The  bound- 
ing of  thy  dogs  is  not  on  the  hill ;  they  mournfully  howl  in  the 
door  of  thy  empty  houfe.  The  deer  grazes  on  the  plain  before 
them  :  but  they  weep  on  ;  they  do  not  heed  him ;  for  they  fee 
not  Gaul  returning. — Alas  !  fons  of  the  chafe,  the  day  of  his  re- 
turn is  pad.  His  glad  voice  lhall  call  you  no  more,  in  the  morning, 
to  purfue  the  fleps  of  roes  through  rocky  mountains.  Here,  for- 
getful of  the  chafe,  he  refls  ;  nor  can  even  the  found  of  Morven's 
fhield,  O  Gaul,  awake  thee  ! 

"  Strength  of  the  warrior,  what  art  thou!  To-day,  thou  rolleit 
the  battle,  a  cloud  of  dull,  before  thee  ;  and  the  dead  ftrew  thy 
path,  as  the  withered  leaves  mark  the  courfe  of  a  ghofl  of  night. 
— To-morrow,  the  fhort  dream  of  thy  valour  is  over  ;  the  terror 
of  thoufands  is  vanifhed.  The  beetle,  on  his  dufky  wing,  hums 
the  fong  of  triumph  over  the  mighty ;  and,  unmolefled,  offends 
him. — 

"  Why,  fon  of  the  feeble,  didft  thou  wifh  for  the  flrength  of 
the  chief  of  Strumon,  when  thou  didft  behold  him  brighten- 
ing in  the  courfe  of  his  fteel,  as  brightens  a  pillar  of  ice  in  the 
midft  of  fun-beams  ?  Didfl  thou  not  know  that  the  flrength 
of  the  warrior  foon  fails,  as  melts  in  the  beam  that  ice  which  thou 
hafl  been  viewing  ?  Its  date  is  fhort ;  like  the  bright  cloud  that 
glitters  to  the  ray  of  the  evening.  The  hunter  fees  it  from  his 
rock,  as  he  hies  him  home,  and  admires  the  rain-bow  form  of  its 

Y  beauty. 
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beauty.  But  a  few  moments,  on  their  eagle-pinion,  pafs ;  the 
fun  (huts  his  eye  of  light ;  the  blaft  whirls  that  way  his  ruffling 
courfe,  and  a  dark  miff  is  all  that  remains  of  the  gay  form. — It  is 
all,  O  Gaul  !  that  now  remains  of  thee. — But  thy  memory,  chief 
of  Fingal'  s  heroes,  (hall  remain.  No  cloud  of  mill  that  mall  pafs 
away,  on  its  own  gray  wings  is  thy  fame. 

"  Raise  j",  ye  bards,  his  tomb  ;  with  that  of  the  fun-beam  of  his 
love,  Evirchoma.  This  gray  flone  mall  mark  to  the  traveller  the  place 
of  his  repofe ;  and  that  tall  oak  lhall  (hade  it  from  the  noon-day 
heat.  The  pamng  breeze  ihall  bid  its  boughs  be  early  green,  and 
long  preferve  their  beauty.  Its  leaves  mail  moot  out  their  head, 
through  the  fhower  of  the  fpring,  while  other  trees  are  flill  bare, 
and  the  heath  around  them  blafted.  The  birds  of  fummer,  from 
their  diflant  land,  mall  firfl  perch  on  Strumon's  oak ;  from  afar 
thev  lhall  behold  its  green  beauty.  The  ghofl  of  Gaul  will  hear, 
in  his  cloud,  their  fong ;  and  the  virgins  of  the  race  to  come  will 
praife  Evirchoma.  The  memory  of  you  two,  while  thefe  monu- 
ments remain,  fhall  travel  through  future  years  together. — Then, 
when  thoti,  O  flone,  malt  crumble  into  dull ;  and  thou,  O  tree, 

movtl- 


•f  This  paragraph  lofes  much  of  the 
artlefs  Simplicity  of  the  original,  as  it 
could  not  be  rendered  with  perfpicuity 
without  paraphrafing  fome  of  its  images. 
The  original  pafTage  is  here  annexed,  that 
fuch  as  choofe  to  do  it  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  compare  it  with  the  trans- 
lation. 

Cairibh,  a  chlanna  nan  teud, 
Lcaba  Ghuill,  's  a  dheo-greine  la'  ris; 
Far  an  coinh'raichear  a  !eab'  ann  ccin. 
Gcd'  raibh  gejgan  ard  ga  sgaile' 
Fni*  sgei'  n.i  daraig  is  guirmc  bla', 
Is  luaithe  fas,   's  is  buaine  drcach  ; 
A  bhnichdas  a  duilieach  air  anail  na  frois, 


'S  an  raon  man  cuairt  di  seargte. 
A  duilieach,  o  iomal  na  tire, 
Cliitear  le  eoin  an  t  famhruidh  ; 
Is  luidhidh  gach  eun  mar  a  thig 
Air  baua'  gfige  na  Sirumoin. 
Cluinnidh  Goll  an  ccilair  na  cheo, 
*S  oighean  a'  seinn  air  Aoibhir-chaomha. 
'S  gus  an  caochail  gach  ni  dhiu  so 
Cha  sgarar  ar  cuimhne  o'  cheile. 
— Gns  an  crion  gu  luaithre  a  chkch, 
'S  an  scarg  as  le  h  aois  a  gheug  so, 
Gus  an  sguir  na  srutbain  a  ruith 
'S  en  dca'  mathair-uisge  nan  sleibhte  ; 
Gus  an  caillear  ann  dilinn  aois 
Gach  6!idh  's  dan  is  aobhar  sgtil, 
Cho'n  fheoruich  an  t  Aineal  "  Co  mac  Morn%. 
No  c'ait  an  co'nuidh'  Ri'  na  Strumoin  :" 
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moulder  with  age  away ;  when  thou,  mighty  dream,  fhalt  ceafe 
to  run,  and  the  mountain-fpring  fhall,  no  more,  fupply  thy  courfe; 
when  your  fongs,  O  bards,  in  the  dark  flood  of  Time  fhall  be  loft ; 
and  the  memory  of  yourfelves,  with  thofe  you  fung,  in  its  vaft 
current  be  fwept  away  and  forgot : — Then,  perhaps,  may  ceafe  to 
be  heard  the  fame  of  Gaul  j  and  the  ftranger  may  afk, "  Who  was 
Morni's  fon,  and  who  was  Strumon's  chief?" 


Y  2 
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The       ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  purfuing  Dorla  who  had  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  Selma  in  his  abfence, 
lands  in  the  night  in  Duthona,  the  ifland  of  his  friend  Conar.  His  landing  is 
obferved  and  oppofed  by  Dorla,  who  had  alfo  called  here  and  fubdued  Conar. 
Fingal  thinking  he  had  been  oppofed  by  his  friends,  was  fatisfied  with  making 
them  retreat  a  little,  till  day-light  fhould  fhew  them  their  miftake.  But  learning 
how  matters  flood  from  Conar,  who  is  accidentally  difcovered  in  a  cave  where  he 
had  been  confined  by  Dorla,  fpies  are  fent  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
— Next  morning  Fingal  and  the  remains  of  Conar's  people  engage  with  Dorla, 
who  falls  in  battle. — Minla  the  daughter  of  Conar,  who  had  been  found  concealed 
in  the  habit  of  a  young  bard,  is  unexpectedly  reflored  to  her  father,  who  gives 
her  in  marriage  to  one  of  Fingal's  heroes. 


TT7HY  doft  thou  roar  fo  loud,  O  fea,  on  Morven's  rocky 
»  *  coafl ;  and  why,  O  wind  of  the  fouth,  doft  thou  pour  thy 
ftrength  againft  the  fhore  of  my  echoing  hills  ?  Is  it  to  detain  my 
fails  from  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  ftop  my  growing  fame  ? — But, 
ocean,  thy  billows  roar  in  vain ;  and  thou,  wind  of  the  fouth, 
may  eft  blow  ;  but  you  cannot  detain  the  fails  of  Fingal,-  from  the 
land  of  the  diftant  Dorla.     The  roar  of  your  ftrength  lhall  foon 

decay ;-. 
*  Du'-thcnna,  "  the  ifle  of  dark  waves."  poem.  A  few  lines  in  the  beginning  are 
This  poem,  from  one  of  the  incidents  omitted,  and  the  tranflation  begins  with 
mentioned  in  it,  is  often  called  Dan  Ot'-  the  following  ftanza: 
mara,  or  "  The  fong  of  the  maid  on  the 
fhore."  The  verfification  in  feveral  places 
is  broken,  and  only  fupplied  from  the 
traditionary  tale  which  accompanies  the 


Is  garbh  learn  beucaich  do  thonn, 

A  mhuir  cheanu-ghtas,  ri  bonn  mo  flileibh  ; 

Is  ofnaiehe  alt'ar,  eiti',  a  deas, 

Clion  e  mo  leas  gu  do'  filcid  fibli,  Sec. 
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decay ;  and  die  blue  face  of  my  feas  fliall  be  calm  behind,  when 
you  retire  to  reft  in  the  green  groves  of  the  defart. — Yes,  thy 
ftrength,  O  wind,  fhall  fail ;  but  the  fame  of  Fingal  fliall  remain: 
my  renown  fliall  be  heard  in  the  land  that  is  diftant. 

The  king  fpoke,  and  his  heroes  gathered  around.  The  bufhy 
hair  of  Dumolach  lings  in  the  wind.  Leth  bends  over  his  fliield 
of  brafs  ;  it  is  marked  with  many  a  fear.  Morlo  toffes  in  air  his 
glittering  fpear  ;  and  the  joy  of  battle  is  in  the  eye  of  Gormallon. 
We  ruin  through  ocean's  furgy  foam.  Whales,  trembling,  fly 
before  us  on  the  deep.  Ifles  fee  us,  and  fly  out  of  our  way  ;  they 
hide  themfelves  behind  the  path  of  our  fhip.  Duthona  lifts  its 
head  like  a  rock  of  ooze,  which  the  diftant  wave  feems,  at  times, 
to  intercept.  "  It  is  the  land  of  Conar,"  faid  Fingal ;  "  the  land 
of  the  friend  of  my  people  !" 

Night  defcends  on  the  fable  deep.  The  mariner  cries,  It  is 
dark.  He  wanders  from  his  courfe  :  he  looks  in  vain  for  the 
guiding  ftar. — He  half-fees  it,  through  the  torn  fkirt  of  a  fliov  *  f 
cloud :  with  joy  he  bids  his  companions  behold  it.  They  look 
up ;  but  the  window  of  the  cloud  is  fliut,  and  the  light  is  again 
concealed. — The  fteps  of  the  night,  on  the  deep,  are  dark.  Let 
our  courfe  be  to  the  ihore  till  morning  arife  with  her  yellow  locks 
in  the  eaft  ;  till  dark  waves  clothe  themfelves  in  light,  and  moun- 
tains lift  their  green  heads  in  day.  « 

Our  courfe  is  to  Duthona's  bay. — But  fee  that  dim  ghoft  on  the 
rock  !  He  is  tall  as  the  gray  pine  to  which  he  leans.  His  fhield  is 
a  broad  cloud.  Behind  it  rolls  in  darknefs  the  rifing  moon.  That 
column  of  dark-blue  mift,  ftudded  above  with  a  red  ftar,  is  his 
fpear  j  and  that  meteor  that  gleams  on  the  heath,  his  fword.  Winds, 

in 
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in  their  eddies,  lift  at  times,  like  fmoke,  his  hair.  Thefe  flames, 
in  two  caves  below  it,  are  his  eyes. — Often  had  Fingal  feen  the 
fign  of  battle ;  but  who  could  believe  it  in  the  land  of  Conar,  Iris 
friend  ? 

The  king  afcends  the  rock.  The  blade  of  Luno  waves  a  meteor 
of  light  in  his  hand,  and.  Carril  walks  behind  him.  The  fpirit  be- 
holds the  warrior  approach :  on  the  wings  of  his  blaft  he  flies. 
Fingal  purfues  him  with  his  voice  :  the  hills  of  Duthona  hear  the 
found.  They  lhake  with  all  their  gray  rocks  and  groves.  From 
their  dreams  of  danger,  the  people  ftart  along  the  heath,  and 
kindle  the  alarm  of  the  flame. 

Arise,  my  warriors,  faid  the  returning  king,  with  a  figh ; 
arife,  let  each  gird  on  his  mail,  and  fpread  his  broad  lhield  before 
him.  We  muft  fight ;  but  not  with  the  wonted  joy  of  our  ftrength 
when  the  roar  of  the  battle  rofe.  Our  friends  meet  us  through 
night ;  and  Fingal  will  not  tell  his  name  *.  Our  foes  might  hear 
it,  and  fav,  "  The  warriors  of  Morven  were  once  afraid."  No  ; 
let  each  gird  on  his  mail,  and  fpread  the  lhield  :  but  let  the  fpear 
err  of  its  mark,  and  the  arrow  fly  to  the  wind.  With  morning 
light  we  fhall  be  feen  of  our  friends,  and  our  joy  fhall  be  great  in 
Duthona. 

We 

*  In  thofe  days  of  heroifm  it  was  rec-  on  his  coaft,  through  night,  and  he  and 

koned  cowardice  to  tell  one's  name  to  an  his   people   taken    for   Pelafgians,    with 

enemy,   left   it   fliould  be   confidered   as  whom  they  werethen  atwar.  Rather  than 

claiming  kindred  with  him  and  declining  difpenfe  with   this  punctilio  of  honour, 

the  combat.  Thefame  extravagant  notions  Jafon    fought    till    day-light    (hewed  his 

of  honour  feem  to  have  prevailed  among  friends  their  miftake,  after  a  great  many 

fome  other  nations  of  antiquity.     In  the  0f  them,  with  their  king,  had  bsen  killed. 

Argonauticexpedition,  Jafon.afterhaving  Vid.  Ancient  Univ.  Hift.  of  Fab.  and  Hc- 

been  hofpitably  entertained  by  Cyzicus  role  Times,  §  6. 
king  of  the  Deliones,  was  driven  back 
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We  met,  in  our  rattling  fleel,  the  darkly-moving  hofl.  Their 
arrows  fell,  like  a  fhower  of  hail,  on  our  mields ;  but  we  fought 
not  the  fall  of  our  friends.  They  gathered  about  us,  like  die  fea 
about  a  rock.  The  king  faw  that  his  people  muft  fight  or  fall. 
He  came  from  his  hill  in  the  awful  flride  of  his  fhrength,  like  a 
ghoft  that  hath  clothed  himfelf  in  ftorms.  The  moon  railed  her 
head  above  the  hill,  and  beamed  on  the  mining  blade  of  Luno.  It 
glittered  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  like  a  pillar  of  ice  in  the  fall  of 
Lora,  when  the  fun  is  bright  in  the  midft  of  his  journey.  Dutho- 
na  faw  its  blaze,  but  could  not  bear  its  light.  They  retired,  like 
darknefs  when  it  fees  the  fteps  of  the  morning,  and  funk  in  a 
wood  that  rofe  behind. 

Slow-moving  like  Lubar,  when  he  repeats  in  Dura's  plain  his 
courfe,  we  came  to  a  hollow  ftream  that  ran  before  us  on  the  heath. 
Its  bed  is  between  two  banks  of  ferns,  amidfl  many  an  aged  birch. 
There  we  talked  of  the  ftorms  of  battle  and  the  actions  of  former 
heroes.  Carril  fung  of  the  times  of  old  :  Oman  praifed  the  deeds 
of  Conar ;  nor  did  his  harp  forget  the  mild  beauty  of  Minla. 

The  voice  of  the  fong  ceafed.  The  breeze  whiftled  along  the 
gurgling  ftream.  It  bore  to  our  ear  the  found  of  grief.  It  was 
foft  as  the  voice  of  ghofts  in  the  bofom  of  groves,  when  they 
travel  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 

Go,  Oman,  faid  the  king,  and  fearchthe  banks  of  the  ftream  ; 
fome  one  of  our  friends  lies  there,  on  his  dark  fhield,  overturned 
like  a  tree  in  the  ftrife  of  night.  Bring  him  to  Fingal,  that  he  may 
apply  the  herbs  of  the  mountain  ;  left  any  cloud  mould  darken 
our  joy  in  the  land  of  Duthona. 

I 
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I  went,  and  liftened  to  the  fong  of  wo  j  my  tears  flowed,  in 
filence,  over  the  ftream. 

"  Forlorn  and  dark  is  my  dwelling  in  the  ftorm  of  night  *.  No 
friendly  voice  is  heard,  fave  the  cry  of  the  owl  from  the  cleft  of 
her  rock.  No  bard  is  nigh  in  my  lonely  cave,  to  deceive  the  te- 
dious night. — But  night  and  day  are  the  fame  to  me ;  no  beam  of 
the  fun  travels  here  in  my  darkly  dwelling.  I  fee  not  his  yellow 
hair  in  the  eaft ;  nor,  in  the  weft,  the  red  beam  of  his  parting.  I  fee 
not  the  moon,  failing  through  pale  clouds,  in  her  brightnefs  ;  nor 
trembling,  through  trees,  on  the  blue  face  of  the  ftream.  No  warm 
beam  from  either  vifits  the  cave  of  Conar.  O  that  I  had  fallen  in 
the  ftrife  of  Dorla  ;  that  the  tomb  had  received  my  Minla  !  Then  had 
the  fame  of  Duthona  patted  away,  like  autumn's  filent  beam,  when 
it  moves  over  the  brown  fields  between  the  ihadows  of  mift. 
The  children  under  Duthrona's  oak  feel  it  warm,  and  blefs  the 
beam.  It  is  over  ;  they  bend  their  bows,  and  forget  it. — Forget  me 
alfo,  children  of  my  people,  if  Dorla  does  not  meet  you,  like  the 
blafting  wind  of  the  froft,  when  the  rofe-buds  of  the  wood  are  ten- 
der. O  that  I  had  met  death  before  you ;  when  I  ftrode  with 
Fingal  before  the  ftrength  of  Swaran  !  Then  my  tomb  might  rife 
before  the  king,  and  my  fame  be  fung  by  the  voice  of  Oflian.  The 
bards  of  the  diftant  years,  fitting  around  the  winter-flame,  would 
fay,  when  the  feaft  was  over,  '  Liften  to  the  fong  of  Conar.' — 
But  now  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard ;  my  tomb  ihall  not  be 
known.  The  ftranger  (tumbles  on  a  gray  (tone  in  Duthona.  Its 
head  is  covered  with  the  rank,  whiftling  grafs.     He  turns  it  away 

Z  with 

*   This    fong  of  Connr  has  in    the   ori-  Is  doracha  'fan  doiiinn  mo  cho'miidh! 

ginal  an    air    of    melancholy    extremely  Gim  ghuth  am  choir  ach  ian  tiamhaid!,; 

r   ■     ,  ,  ,  „  J  Threig  am  Bard  :— tha'n  oidhche  mall; 

luitable  to  the  occafion  of  it.  0>  oidhche  £ach  h  dhaBlh6j  &c 
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with  the  end  of  his  fpear.  He  perceives  the  mouldering  tomb. 
'  Who  fleeps,'  he  afks,  '  in  this  narrow  houfe  ?'  The  children 
of  the  vale  reply,  '  We  know  not ;  the  fong  doth  not  record  his 
name." 

— But  it  fhall  record  thy  name,  O  Conar!  thou  fhalt  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  voice  of  Cona.  Come,  leave  thy  cave,  and  lift  a- 
gain  the  fpear  of  battle.  The  foe  {hall  wither,  like  the  frofted  fern, 
before  thee;  and  thy  fame  fhall  flourilh,  as  the  green  oak  of  Du- 
thona,  when  it  lifts  its  tall  head  above  the  mift  of  the  vale,  and 
fpreads  its  glittering  leaf  to  the  fhower  of  the  fun. 

"  Frienbly  is  thy  voice,  fon  of  night ;  for  ghofts  affright  not  me. 
No  ;  their  voice  is  pleafant  to  forfaken  Conar.  O  let  thy  converfe 
be  oft  in  my  cave !  our  words  fhall  be  of  the  narrow  hoxife,  and 
of  the  airy  dwellings  of  heroes.  Of  other  worlds  we  fhall  fpeak : 
but  of  my  friends,  of  my  fame,  we  fhall  be  filent. — My  fame  is 
departed  like  the  melting  of  mifls  on  Mora,  when  the  fun  is  high, 
and  the  clouds  retire  to  the  defart.  My  friends,  too,  are  diftant :  be- 
tween their  peaceful  fhields  they  fleep,  and  no  dream  of  me  di- 
flurbs  them.  And  let  them  fleep  ;  fpirit  of  the  friendly  foul,  my 
dwelling  fhall  foon  be  with  thee  in  the  peaceful  abode  of  thy  reft. 
Together  we  fhall  vifit  the  children  of  grief  in  their  nightly  cave, 
and  make  them  forget  their  pain  in  their  dreams  *.  We  will  wander 
with  their  fouls  through  fields  of  fame ;  and  bid  the  mighty  fhake 
in  their  prefence.  Their  thong  fhall  be  a  robe:  their  cave  the 
noble  Selma.  The  wind  in  their  ear  fhall  be  the  mufic  of 
harps,  and  the  whittling  grafs  the  fong  of  virgins.     Till  then  be 

thy 

*  The  bard,  it  would  appear  from  this  parted  fpirits,  who  had  the  power  of  im- 
paffage,  was  of  opinion,  that  dreams  were  prefling  the  mind  with  fenfations  of  either 
fometimes  occafioned  by  the  agency  of  de-     the  pleafing  or  painful  kind* 
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thy  vifks  to  Conar  frequent;  for  thy  voice  to  me  is  pleafant,  air- 
borne fon  of  the  night." 

I  cut  the  thongs  from  the  hand  of  the  chief,  and  brought  him 
to  the  king.  Their  faces  brightened  with  joy  between  their  gray 
locks,  when  they  met ;  for  they  remembered  their  early  days  :  The 
days,  when  firft  they  drew  the  firing  in  the  moffy  vale  of  ftreams  ; 
when  the  ftag  was  but  the  thiflle's  beard,  and  the  deer  the  wan- 
dering down  of  the  defart.  Their  years  afterwards  grew  together ; 
and  roes,  before  their  fwift  fleps,  bounded  on  Gormal. 

But  who,  faidFingal,  hath  confined  the  friend  of  Morven  to  his 
cave  ?  Strong  muft  be  his  arm ;  and  unerring  his  fteel  in  the  ftrife 
of  battle. 

"  Dorl  a  heard  that  my  arm  had  failed ;  and  he  came  to  my  halls 
by  night,  when  my  friends  were  abfent.  I  fought;  but  his 
numbers  prevailed.  Dorla  is  ftill  in  Duthona :  Minla  is  forrow- 
ful  in  his  prefence;  and  my  people,  through  their  fecret  vales,  are 
fcattered." 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  Conar;  and  the  gathering  of  his 
mild  brows,  like  clouds  that  cover  the  ftorm,  is  terrible.  He  fhakes 
the  afpen  fpear  in  his  hand,  and  looks  on  the  fword  of  Luno. 
"  This  is  no  time,"  he  fays,  "  for  reft  ;  when  he  who  fpoiled  Morven 
is  fo  nigh.  His  people  too  are  many ;  for  they  met  us  in  the  midft 
of  night,  when  we  thought  they  had  been  the  hoft  of  Conar. — Of- 
fian,  be  thy  fteps,  with  Gormallon,  along  the  fhore.  Dumolach 
and  Leth  !  to  Conar's  halls  ;  and  if  Minla  be  there,  fpread  before 
her  your  dark-broad  fhields,  and  defend  her.  Morlo,  be  thou  on 
the  heath,  that  our  foes  may  not  fpread  the  fail  to  the  wind,  before 
the  fun  fhall  light  us  to  battle.     And  where  art  thou,  Carril  of  the 

Z  2  fon";  ? 
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fong  ?  Be  nigh  the  chief  of  Duthona  with  thy  harp.  Its  found  is 
a  beam  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  midft  of  ftorms.  The  tempeft,  when 
it  mines,  retires  ;  and  the  darknefs  flies  to  the  defart." 

Carril  came  with  his  harp.  Its  found  was  fbft,  as  the  gli- 
ding of  ghofts  on  the  bank  of  Lora ;  when  they  hide  themfelves  in 
the  white  mift  of  noon,  and  their  found  is  on  the  gale  of  the  ftream. 
— Move  in  filence,  ftream  of  night,  that  we  may  liften  to  the  fong 
of  the  bard. 

"  Over  Lara  of  ftreams  there  bends  an  oak.  Below  it,  one  lone 
thiflle  lifts,  between  two  •moffy  (tones,  its  head.  It  fheds,  in  the 
pafling  dream,  its  drops  of  dew.  Two  ghofts  are  feen  there  at 
noon,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  plain,  and  filence  reigns  in  Morven. 
One  is  thy  ghoft,  aged  Ural  ?  Thy  hair  wanders,  a  whiter  milt, 
over  two  clouds  that  form  thy  darkened  eyes. — And  who  is  that  in 
the  cloud  of  fnow  before  thee  ?  Who  but  that  fair  huntrefs  of  the 
roe,  thy  daughter  ? 

"  The  youths  of  Lara  were  at  the  chafe  :  they  were  fpreading  the 
feaft  in  the  booth  of  the  defart.  Colgar  faw  them ;  and  came  to 
Lara  in  fecret,  like  the  torrent  that  rufhes,  fudden,  from  the  hill, 

when  no  fhower  is  feen  by  the  funny  vale. *  Daughter  of  U- 

ral,  thou  muft  go  with  Colgar.  The  thongs  muft  confine  thy  fa- 
ther. He  might  ftrike  the  ihield.  The  youths  might  hear  its 
found  in  the  defart.' 

"  Colgar,  I  love  thee  not.  Leave  me  here  with  my  father. 
None  is  with  him.  His  eyes  are  dark,  and  his  gray  hairs  are 
lonely. 

"  Colgar  would  not  hear.  The  daughter  of  Ural  muft  go  with 
him ;  but  her  fteps  on  the  heath  are  mournful.     She  moves,  fad, 

like 
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like  the  mill  of  mowers,  when  the  fun  is  dim  in  his  cloud,  and  the 
valley  of  flreams  is  filent.  A  roe  bounds  on  the  heath  ;  he  fleals 
below  them  towards  a  fmall  flream.  His  broWn  fides,  at  times' 
appear  thro'  the  green  rank  ferns. — '  Colgar,  give  me  that  bow;  I 
have  learnt  to  pierce  the  deer.' — He  gave  the  bow.  She  drew  the 
ftring.  Colgar  fell. — She  returned  to  Lara,  and  the  foul  of  her  fa- 
ther was  glad.  The  evening  of  his  life  was  like  the  departure  of 
the  fun  on  the  mountain  of  fpring  ;  like  the  leaf  of  autumn,  when 
it  drops  in  the  filent  vale.     The  days  of  Morala  on  the  hills  were 

many  ;  in  death  lhe  relied,  in  peace,  with  her  father. Over  Lara 

of  flreams  there  bends  an  oak.  Below  it  are  two  beds.  One, 
Ural,  is  thine;  and  thine,  daughter  of  the  bow,  is  the  other  befide 
it  *." 

I  went  with  Gormallon  to  the  fhore.  Below  its  rocks  we  found 
a  youth.  His  arm,  iffuing  from  the  light  mail,  relied  on  a  broken 
harp,  and  the  ftaff  of  a  fpear  is  befide  him.  The  moon,  riling  like 
a  half  fhield,  looked  through  the  beard  of  the  rock  on  his  bended 
head.  In  the  midft  of  his  grief  it  waved  from  fide  to  fide,  like  a 
pine  in  the  figh  of  winds. 

Who  is  this,  faid  Gormallon,  that  dwells  lonely  in  the  midft 
of  night  ?  Art  thou  of  the  hoft  of  Dorla ;  or  from  the  halls  of 
Conar  ? 

I  am,  (replied  the  youth,  trembling  as  the  leaf  in  the  blaft,  as 
the  grafs  in  the  flream  of  winds,)  I  am  of  the  bards- who  lived  in 
Conar's  halls.     Dorla  heard  my  fong,  and  fpared  me.   Hereafter  I 

may 

*  The  bards  always  adapted  the  fub-  of  Conar,  was  what  gave  rife  to  this,  the 

jedt  of  their  fongs  to  the  fituation  of  their  happy  end  of  which  would  give  the  old 

hearers.     The  refemblance  between  the  man  fome  gleam  of  comfort, 
cafe  of  Ural's  daughter  and  the  daughter  •  Gor- 
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may  remember  that  he  carried  the  arms  from  Selma,  and  fpread  the 
•battle  on  the  fields  of  Duthona. 

"  Remember  him  thou  mayeft  *;  but  what  canft  thou  fay  in  his 
praife  ?  He  ftole  the  arms  from  Selma ;  and  came  upon  Conar, 
when  his  friends  were  abfent.  His  arm  is  feeble  in  danger,  but 
ftrong  when  none  is  to  oppofe.  He  is  a  cloud  that  rifes  only  in  a 
calm  ;  a  dark  mill,  that  never  lifts  his  head  from  the  fen,  till  the 
winds  of  the  vale  have  retired. — But  the  ftorm  from  Morven  fhall 
overtake  this  cloud  ;  Fingal  {hall  fcatter  his  beauty." 

"  I  remember  the  king,"  faid  die  youth,  "  fince  he  was  in  the 
halls  of  Duthona.  The  voice  of  Ofiian  I  remember,  and  the  (lately 
warriors  of  Morven.  But  Morven  is  far  from  Duthona." — The  figh 
ftopt  his  words,  and  the  burfting  of  his  grief  was  heard,  like  the 
breaking  of  ice  on  Lego,  or  the  mountain  winds  in  the  cave  of 
Ardven. 

"  Feeble  f  is  thy  foul,"  faid  Gormallon;  "  thou  art  not  of  the 
halls  of  Conar,  nor  of  the  race  of  his  bards.  They  fung  of  the 
deeds  of  battle.  Their  fouls  fwelled  with  the  joy  of  danger,  as 
fwell  the  white  fails  of  Fingal  under  the  blaft  of  Morven.  Thou 
art  of  the  friends  of  Dorla. — Go,  then,  thou  feeble  arm,  and  tell 
him  that  Morven  purfues  him.  Never  more  fhall  he  fee  the  deer- 
lefs  hills  of  his  heathy  defart." 

Gormallon,  reproach  not  the  youth,  faid  1.  The  foul  of 
the  brave,  at  times,  may  fail ;  but  it  returns  again,  like  the  fun, 
when  the  ftorm  is  over.  He  fmiles  from  the  height  of  his  courfe, 
and  the  clouds  are  fcattered.     The  green-headed  pine  waves  no 

longer 

*  Gormallon  fpeaks. 

f  The  mod  of  this  paragraph,  and  part     The  dialogue  is   there  carried  on  to  a 

of  that  before  and  after  it,   are  felected     greater  length,  but  appears  too  frivolous 

from  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  poem,     to  be  tranuated. 
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longer  its  fpiry  top ;  the  blue  face  of  the  fea  is  calm ;  and  the  glit- 
tering vales,  in  the  midft  of  fun-beams,  rejoice. 

I  took  the  youth  by  the  hand.  I  brought  him  to  Carril  of 
fongs,  till  the  ftrife  of  battle  fhould  be  over ;  for  the  light  now 
fhone  on  the  arms  of  Dorla.  His  people,  fpeechlefs  and  pale,  be- 
hold the  ftrength  of  Morven  and  the  fword  of  Conar.  They  ftand 
in  their  place  like  the  benighted  hunter  on  Cromla,  when  the  terror 
of  ghofts  furrounds  him.  The  cold  fweat  bedims  his  eye :  his 
trembling  knees  forbid  his  flight;  and  down  he  finks  in  die  midft 
of  his  journey. 

Dorla  beheld  the  white  eyes  of  his  people,  and  the  big  tear 
hangs  forward  in  his  own.  The  fpear  of  Morven  glittered  in  his 
hand  as  he  fpoke. 

"  Why  ftand  we  in  pale  ftlence  here,  like  thefe  gray  trees  around 
us  I  The  warriors  of  Morven  are  few  ;  and  our  numbers  may  pre- 
vail. They  may  have  their  fame,  but  have  not  we  alfo  fought  with 
heroes  ?  Or,  fhould  any  think  of  flight,  where  is  the  way  to  our 
fhips,  but  through  the  midft  of  the  foe  ? — Let  us  then  rufh 
on  in  our  wrath,  that  our   arms  may  be  ftrong,  and  the  joy  of 

our  friends  be  great  when  we  return  to  the  ftreams  of  Caruth." 

********** 

Conar  ftruck  the  fhield  of  Duthona.  His  fcattered  people 
heard  it.  They  lift  their  heads  from  their  fecret  place,  like  the 
ftreams  of  the  heath  of  Cona,  which  in  the  day  of  drought  hide 
themfelves  under  the  ftones  of  the  brook;  but  when  the  warm 
fhowers  defcend,  they  come  forth  from  their  retreat ;  and,  roaring, 
rufh  from  every  hill. 

We  met :  we  fought;  and  Dorla  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Conar.  The 

kinjr 
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king  faw  the  foe  brought  low.  He  came  in  his  mildnefs,  and 
fpoke  to  the  people  of  fallen  Dorla. 

"  Fingal  delights  not  in  the  fall  of  his  foes,  altho'  they  make 
him  unlheathe  the  fword.  Return  to  your  land;  and  come  not 
again  to  Morven,  nor  to  the  fea-beat  more  of  Duthona.  Short  is  the 
wintery  day  of  the  people  that  lift  the  fword  againft  Fingal.  A  pil- 
lar of  fmoke  that  comes  acrofs  the  temped  is  the  life  of  thofe  who 
fight  with  the  warriors  of  Morven.  Return;  and  cany  the  fallen 
Dorla  to  his  land,  that  the  white  hand  of  his  fpoufe  may  rear  his 
tomb,  and  her  tearful  eye  behold  his  ghoft,  in  the  vapour  of  mrft, 
on  Caruth. — Why  didft  thou  rife  fo  early  from  thy  reft;  fpoufe  of 
the  fallen  Dorla  ?  What  doft  thou  there,  leaning  on  thy  gray  rock, 
with  thy  locks  wandering  in  the  drops  of  dew.  Why  travels  thy 
eye  on  the  diftant  wave ;  thefe  are  not  the  fails  of  thy  love  ?  Thou 
feeft  but  the  foam  that  breaks  round  the  fporting  whale  on  the  bub- 
bling deep. — Murmuring  Caruth  hears  the  fighs  of  the  fair,  and  its 
banks  learn  the  name  of  Dorla.  Her  two  children  lean  to  their 
mother's  knee.  They  fee  the  round  tear  hang  on  her  cheek.  They 
lift  their  little  hand  to  feize  the  bright  pearl.  '  Why,'  they  fay, 
*  does  our  mother  weep;  and  where  flept,  laft  night,  our  father?' 

So  perhaps,  Offian,  is  thy  Everallin  now  anxious  for  thee.    She 

leads  thy  little  Ofcar  to  Morven's  brow,  that  fhe  may  view  the  di- 
ftant fea.  He  tolfes  his  bulrufh  fpear  before  him,  and  looks  ftern 
over  the  little  fhield  of  woven  reeds.  Think  of  them,  my  fon, 
and  fpare  the  warrior,  who,  like  the  unhappy  Dorla,  leaves  behind 
him  a  weeping  fpoufe. — Alas,  Dorla,  why  art  thou  fo  early  fallen !" 

Evirallin!  Ofcar  !  ye  beams  of  joy  which  are  now  no  more  ! 
How  can  Offian  touch  die  harp  or  fing  of  war,  when  your  lovely 

forms 
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forms  (boot,  like  falling  ftars,  acrofs  his  foul?  O  that  I  were  a  com- 
panion of  your  blue  courfe,  light-travellers  of  the  mountains  on 
high !  When  fhall  our  ghofls  meet  in  clouds,  and  glide  in  the  e- 
vening  gale,  when  its  dufkywave  fcarce  bends  the  top  of  pines  on 
Cona  ?  When  fhall  we  lift  our  unfhorn  heads  in  other  lands,  like 
ftars  of  night  in  the  heathy  defirt  ?  O  that  it  were  foon !  that 
my  bed  were  made  in  the  down  of  clouds  !  What  the  bed  of  heath 
is  to  the  weary  hunter  of  Lona,  that  is  the  tomb  to  the  heavy  bard. 
I  will  fleep.  Gray  (lone,  wilt  thou  and  the  fong  preferve  then 
my  name?  No;  the  feafon  of  thy  age,  O  (lone,  will  come,  and 
thou  wilt  fink  down  with  me  to  the  place  where  the  weary  repofe 
on  their  lowly  bed  of  earth.  The  ftranger  will  lean  on  his  fpear, 
and  afk  for  thy  place;  but  the  fons  of  little  men  will  not  know  it. 
Light  of  the  fong,  canft  thou  fhew  the  ftranger  the  place ;  canft 
•  thou  tell  where  fleeps  the  gray  ftone  of  the  bard  ?  No ;  like  me, 
thou  art  old;  the  mift  of  years  hath  clofed  upon  thy  light.  Our 
memory  fhall  pafs  away  like  the  tale  of  Duthona,  which  already  is 
dim  on  the  foul  of  the  bard. 

The  people  of  Dorla  ride  in  filence  over  the  deep.  No  fong 
rolls  before  them  on  the  wave.  The  bards  lean  their  heads  upon 
their  harps.  Along  the  wet  firings  wander,  through  tears,  their 
gray  hairs.  The  mariner  lofes,  in  the  mift  of  thought,  his  courfe. 
The  rower,  fighing,  flops  in  the  midft  of  his  ftroke. — Ah !  children 
of  grief,  remember  your  fleps  are  on  the  deep.  The  florm  and  the 
night  are  behind  you. 

We  come  to  the  halls  of  Conar ;  but  the  chief  is  mournful.  The 
figh  lifts  the  mail  upon  his  breaft.  It  rifes  like  a  wave  when  it 
folds  the  florm  in  its  bofom.     The  light  of  his  eye  travels  not  in 

A  a  its 
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its  wonted  brightnefs  through  his  hall ;  it  is  dim  as  the  winter- 
fun,  when  the  thunder-ihower  rides,  in  its  own  dark  cloud,  before 
it. — None  fays  to  the  chief,  "  Why  art  thou  fad?"  For,  abfent  is 
that  ftar  of  night ;  the  bright,  foft-looking  eye  of  Minla. 

Fingal  beheld  the  darknefs  of  the  chief,  and  covered  his  own 
grief  under  the  plume  of  his  helmet.  "  Carril,"  he  foftly  faid, 
"  where  is  thy  foul  of  fong  ?  Come,  and  with  thee  bring  thy 
harp." 

Carril  comes,  bending  gray  on  his  ftaff.  The  voice  of  the 
harp  is  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  walks  the  young  bard  from  the 
Ihore  of  night :  but  his  light  mail  falls  to  the  ground.  A  white 
hand  rifes  to  cover  the  fpreading  blufh.  Whofe  hand  is  that  fo 
white  ?  whofe  face,  through  wandering  locks,  blufhes  fo  mild  ? — 
"  Minla,"  cried  Conar,  "  is  it  thou !" — Her  arms  in  filence  fold 
themfelves  about  his  neck. — The  foul  of  the  aged  returned,  as  the 
fun  when  the  florin  is  over.  He  gave  the  fair  to  Gormallon  j  and 
we  fpread  the  fails,  with  fongs^  for  Morven  *. 


*  This  is  among  the  few  ancient  Galic  mournful  events.  But,  as  melancholy- 
poems  which  have  a  happy  con,clufion,and  tender  fcenes  are  mod  apt  to  make  a  laft- 
on  that  account  deferves  to  be  preferved.  ing  impreflion  on  the  memory,  the  latter 
The  ancient  bards,  no  doubt,  employed  are  often  remembered  when  the  former, 
their  mufe  in  celebrating  joyful  as  well  as  are  loft  and  forgotten. 
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A  POEM. 

The     ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  the  valley  of  Cona,  in  which  its  prefent  filence 
is  contrafted  with  its  former  hufy  fcenes.  Of  thefe  the  ftory  of  Dermid's 
killing  a  wild  boar  of  an  enormous  fize,  is  fingled  out.  After  Dermid  had 
killed  this  boar,  he  is  defired  by  Connan,  who  bore  him  a  grudge  which  the 
poem  accounts  for,  to  meafure  his  length,  with  his  bare  foles,  againft  the  direction 
of  the  briitles  on  his  back.  Dermid,  it  feems,  thought  it  might  be  a  reflection 
upon  his  vatour  to  decline  the  requeft.  He  complied ;  but  the  confequence  proved 
fatal. 

Graina,  Dermid's  wife,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  (lory  of  an  old  man  whom  fhe 
had  met,  after  parting  with  Dermid,  ran  to  his  aiDftance  with  a  fpear,  and  arrived 
juft  as  that  which  he  had  was  broken  in  his  encounter  with  the  boar:  but  (he  her- 
felf  being  wounded  by  a  random  fhot  in  the  courfe  of  the  chafe,  fits  down  near 
enough  to  be  witnefs  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  Dermid.  Both  are  interred  in 
the  fame  place,  and  their  elegy  fung  by  the  bards. 


[TOW  peaceful,  this  night,  art  thou,  O  vale  of  Cona!  No 
-*-  -■-  voice  of  thy  hounds,  no  found  of  thy  harps  is  heard.  The 
fons  of  the  chafe  are  gone  to  their  reft,  and  the  bed  has  been  made 
for  the  bards.  The  murmur  of  thy  ftream,  O  Cona,  is  fcarce 
perceived :    the  breeze  makes  not  the  dew  off  thy  bended  grafs. 

A  a  2  The 

*  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duino,  is  fre-  dered  it  in  a  great  meafure  abfurd  and 

quently    mentioned    in   other  poems    of  extravagant.     But  they  are  for  the  moft 

Oflian,  and  much  celebrated  in  the  tales  part  of  fo  heterogeneous  a  nature  as  to  be 

of  later  times.    Thefe,  mixing  their  mar-  eafily  feparated. 
vellous  with  the  original  poem,  have  ren-  t  ^a 
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The  gray  thiftle  hangs  over  thy  bank  its  fieepy  head  ;  its  hairs  are 
heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. — The  roe  fleeps,  fearlefs,  in  the 
booth  of  the  hunter ;  his  voice  hath  ceafed  to  difturb  her.  She 
fees  his  tomb,  amids  green  ferns,  before  her.  Light-leaps  over  its 
mound  her  little  kid.  He  rubs  with  his  horn  the  mofs  from  its 
gray  ftone ;  and  on  the  foft  heap,  when  tired  of  play,  he  lays  him- 
felf  down  to  reft. 

Vale  of  Cona  f,  how  art  thou  changed  !  And  thou,  hill  of  Gol- 
bun,  how  quiet  is  now  thy  heath !  Thou  covereft  thy  head  with 
thy  dark  veil  of  mift ;  and  flumbereft  in  the  noon  of  day.  No 
voice  of  the  hunter,  no  cry  of  the  hound,  travels  along  thy  dark- 
brown  fide  to  awake  thee. — I  move  forth  when  all  is  calm ;  I  lean 
my  gray  head  on  my  fpear,  and  liften  if  I  may  hear  the  echo  of  thy 
rocks.  But  thou  art  filent,  O  Golbun,  in  thy  bed  of  clouds  :  no 
voice  of  thine  is  heard  ;  fave  when  thou  replieft  to  the  fportive  cry 
of  the  deer,  when  evening  has  half-hid  the  fun  in  the  wave  of  the 
weft.  Then,  thou  doft  reply  ;  but  thy  words  are  few  :  thou  foon 
compofeft  thyfelf  again  to  thy  number. 

Thou  wert  not  thus  quiet,  O  Cona,  when  the  king  purfued  thy 
deer,  and  made  thy  ftream  make  between  its  woody  locks ;  nor  was 
thy  filence  fuch,  O  Golbun,  when  the  fon  of  Duino  purfued  thy 
boar,  foaming  like  Lora  in  his  winding  courfe. 

Listen 

|  Cia  tiamhaiJh  riiu  noehd  a  GhUan-caothan  •  places  it  in  Sllgaoil  near  Kifltyre.     What 

Gun  ghuth  gao.hair  thU)  's  g«n  chcol,  &c.  appears  moft  probable  is,  that  Fingal  often 

The  Cleann-caothan,  or  Cma,  of  Offian  fl^a  his  habitation  for  the  convenience 

has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Glenco  of  hunting)  ^  might  giye  fevgral  mher 

in  Argylefhire;  and  by  others,  Strathco-  the  ^  name  wkh  {ha£  of  his 

nan  in  Murray.     Both  feem  to  be  at  too  •     ,    „/-j.» . 

'  principal  rendence. 

great  a  diflance  from  the   fcene  of  this  parvam  Trojami  fimuiataq«c  magnis, 

poem,  if  we  may  rely  on  tradition,  which  Pcrgama. 
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Listen,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  tale;  thou  wilt  pour  its  light  on 
the  dark  ftream  of  future  years. 

The  morning  was  calm  on  Cona.  Mountains  faw  in  Ocean  their 
gilded  heads.  The  fon  of  the  deer  beheld  his  young  branches  in  the 
dream,  when  the  found  of  Fingal's  horn  is  heard.  Starting,  he 
aiks  his  mother  what  it  means.  She,  trembling,  bids  him  fly  to 
the  delart. — 

"  This  day,"  faid  the  king,  "  we  purfue  the  boar,  the  deadly 

boar  of  Goftmn." 

******         #         *         *         *     4. 

We  fent  the  fons  of  the  chafe  to  the  hill.  Their  cries,  as  they 
climb,  are  deep  and  loud.     Golbun  with  all  its  woods  refounds. 

The  found  rofe  on  Dermid's  ear,  as  he  lay  in  the  cave  of  his 
reft.  As  a  mountain-ftream  in  the  midft  of  rain,  fo  leapt  his  foul 
with  joy  at  the  voice  of  the  chafe.  "  My  red  fpear,  where  art 
thou?  and  where  art  thou,  my  dark  bow?" 

Not  fo  glad  was  Graina  in  her  cave,  to  which  {he  had  reti- 
red with  her  love  from  Connan's  hate.  The  dark  foul  of  Connan 
had  loved  Graina ;  but  Graina  gave  her  heart  to  Dermid.  "  Heed 
not,"  fhe  faid,  "  the  cry  of  the  hounds  ;  the  chace  of  heroes  is  not 
awake  on  the  hill." 

"  Fair  is  thy  form,  my  love;  and  like  the  bloom  of  trees  in 

fpring 

f  Some  repeat  here  a  fmall  fragment     the  fame  as  in  going  down  to  battle, 
called  Nbs  Seilge,  or  "  The  manner  of  Gnn  ar  „  dde.  >s  gun  ar  n  airm 

hunting."       As     this    poem    is    wholly    a  Cha  rachamaid  alheilg  nan  cnoc; 

hunting  adventure,   it  is  probable  thefe  Bhiodh  lnjreacfi  oirn 's  ceann-bheairt ciorr, 

r  ,  ,-...,,  'S  da  (hleagh  mhorann  dorn  each  fir. 

rerfes  ought  to  have  a  place  in  it,  if  their  Bhiodh  fgia  uain.  air  a  gheibhe,  buii<]hj 

incorredtnefs  did  not  forbid  it.  Themofl  'S  cloidhe  cruaidh  gu  fgolta  cheann, 

accurate  of  them  are  the  following,  which  Bogha  cruadhach  agus  iughair 

denote  their  armour  to  have  been  nearly  's  ac&>i  guineach  ann  am  bo,£' 
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fpring  is  thy  beauty  ;  yet  this  day  I  muft  leave  thee,  with  thy  child, 
in  the  cave.     I  mull  mix  with  heroes  on  Golbun." 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me,  faid  Graina,  loveliefl  of  men ;  wilt 
thou  leave  me,  thou  light  of  my  foul  in  darknefs  ?  Where  is  my  joy 
but  in  the  face  of  Dermid  ?  where  is  my  fafety  but  in  thy  fhield  of 
brafs  ?  Wilt  thou  leave  me,  thou  fairer  than  the  fun  when  he 
fmiles,  after  the  mower,  on  th  eleaf  of  the  birch  ;  thou  milder 
than  his  evening  beams,  when  they  play  on  the  down  of  the 
mountain  ?  Thy  fon  and  I  will  be  fad,  if  thou  art  abfent,  Dermid. 

"Graina,  doftthou  not  remember  the  moans  of  the  crane,  as 
we  wandered  early  on  the  hill  of  our  love  *?  With  pity,  thou  didft 
afk  the  aged  fon  of  the  rock,  Why  fo  fad  was  the  voice  of  the 
crane  ?  '  Too  long,'  he  replied,  '  he  hath  flood  in  the  fen ;  and  the 
ice  hath  bound  his  lazy  foot.- — Let  the  idle  remember  the  crane, 
left  one  day  they  mourn  like  him.' — Graina,  I  will  not  reft  longer 
here.  Fingal  might  fay,  with  a  figh,  '  One  of  my  heroes  is  be- 
come feeble.' — No;  king  of  Morven,  the  foul  of  Dermid  is  not  a 
ftream  that  will  fail ;  the  joyful  murmur  of  its  courfe  fhall  always 
attend  thy  fteps.  Reft  thou  in  thy  cave,  my  love  ;  with  night  I  will 
return  with  the  fpoil  of  roes. 

He  went,  fwift  as  the  path  of  an  arrow,  when  it  whittles  thro' 
the  yielding  air  on  its  two  gray  wings.  Graina  climbs,  penfive  and 
How,  the  hill,  to  view  the  chafe  of  roes  from  her  rock.  The  tight 
of  her  countenance  is  mild,  but  dim  ;  like  the  moon  in  die  night  of 
calm,  when  it  moves  in  filence  through  the  clouds,  and  feems 

the 

•  's  moch  a  ghoireas  a  chorr  fa;d  t0  have  been  the  refidence  of  thefe 

Airanlonata'n  Slia'gaAl.  \ovtrs,  and  to  have  received  from  them 

Sliagaoil,  "  the  hill  of  love,"  is  ftill  the  ;ts  name 

proper  name  of  a  mountain  near  Kirrtyre,  f  Th< 
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the  darkened  fhield  of  a  ghoft,  hung  on  high  in  his  own  airy- 
hall  *!  She  meets  a  fon  of  age  in  the  woods.  Bending,  he  weeps 
over  a  gray  ftone.  "  Here,"  he  faid,  "  fleeps  the  fpoufe  of  my  love ; 
here,  I  reared  over  her  the  green  turf. — Many  were  our  days  on  the 
heath.  We  have  feen  one  race,  like  the  leaf  of  autumn,  pafs  :  we 
have  feen  another  lift  in  its  place  its  green  head,  and  grow  old.  We 
have  turned  away  our  foot  from  trees,  left  we  might  crufti  them  in 
youth;  and  we  have  feen  them  again  decay  with  years.  We  have  feen 
ftreams  changing  their  courfe  ;  and  nettles  growing  where  feafted 
kings.  All  this  while  our  joy  remained  ;  our  days  were  glad.  The 
winter  with  all  its  fnow  was  warm,  and  the  night  with  all  its 
clouds  was  bright.  The  face  of  Minalla  was  a  light  that  never  knew 
a  wane  ;  an  undecaying  beam  around  my  fteps.  But  nowftie  fhines 
in  other  lands;  when,  my  love,  fhall  I  be  with  thee  I 

"  There  too,  fair  maid,  thou  beholdeft  another  tomb.  Under  it 
is  the  cold  bed  of  the  fon  of  Colla.  It  was  made  by  the  trembling 
hand  of  his  father.  By  the  boar  of  the  woods  my  fon  was  (lain. 
He  fell  near  the  cave  of  his  dwelling.  His  fpoufe  was  preparing 
the  feaft  for  his  return;  '  I  go,'  I  faid, '  to  look  for  his  coming.'  I 
went;  I  heard  his  cry  ;  I  ran  with  the  fhort  fteps  of  age  to  affift 
him.  Hanging  by  my  robe,  his  fon  attends.  We  find  his  father 
dead.  The  boar  had  broke  his  fpear  in  twain  ;  and  the  fword  in 
his  cave  was  left.  His  child  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  bids  him 
rife.     '  Why,'  he  faid,  '  fhouldft  thou  fleep  without  ?' — Alas  !  he 

hears. 

*  The  original  word  ( Ealachainn  tai- 

LLr   I  r       'C>  1      a  ,l  e  Bha  a  bra2had  gii  feimh  a 'soillfe' 

bhje )  (lcnines  properly  "  the  armoury  of  6      s 

/  n  „     _,  i        '  '  Mar  ghealach  ri  oidhche  (haimhe; 

a  ghoft.      The  whole  companfon,  which  si  gluafad  ro  na  neofa  balbha( 

is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  fanci-  Mar  igia  air  eahchaan  taibhf* 

fu!;  is  fubjoined. 
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hears  thee  not ;  for  the  tufk  of  the  boar  hath  torn  him,  and  his 
ileep  is  heavy. — This  morning  founds  Fingafs  horn  to  purfue  the 
fatal  boar.  But  its  voice  reaches  not  the  ear  of  Tuthal ;  the  morn- 
ing that  fhall  roufe  my  fon  is  diftant.  O  Tuthal,  why  hadfl  not 
thou  thy  father's  fpear  ?" 

"  Mournful,"  faid  Graina,  "  is  the  tale  of  Colla.  My  tears  in  a 
ftream  could  flow  on  the  tombs  of  thy  fpoufe  and  fon.  My  tears 
could  flow  ;  but  I  muft  fly  with  fpeed.  My  Dermid  purfues  the 
fatal  boar  ;  who  knoweth,  my  love,  but  thou  mayft  need  a  fpear? 
Colla,  keep  thou  this  child  till  I  return.  I  fly  to  my  love  with  a 
flronger  fpear." 

Dermid  had  come  to  the  vale  of  Cona,  like  a  fair  light  that 
grows  in  darknefs.  We  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  as  the  mariners 
when  the  ftar,  that  long  concealed  itfelf  in  its  cloud,  looks  again  on 
their  dark  courfe,  and  fpreads  its  beam  around.  The  voice  of 
fongs  is  on  the  deep ;  and  feals  lift  up,  through  trembling  waves, 
their  heads  to  liften  to  the  mufic. 

We  climb  Golbun  of  green  hills,  where  the  branchy  horns  of 
deer  are  feen  in  mift,  and  where  lie  thick  the  mofly  beds  of  roes. 
From  echoing  rocks  we  ftart  the  boar,  the  red  deadly  boar  of  Gol- 
bun. We  purfue  him  with  all  our  dogs  ;  but  he  leaves  them  wel- 
tering in  blood  behind. 

Who,  faid  the  king,  fhall  kill  the  boar  of  Golbun ;  the  boar 
that  is  red  with  the  blood  of  heroes ;  that  hath  flain  fo  many  of 
our  hounds  ?  His  fhall  be  a  fpear,  the  gift  of  a  king ;  a  fhield  with 
all  its  ftuds ;  and  the  herbs  of  the  fecret  ftream,  to  heal  the  hero's 
wounds. 

Mine, 
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Mine,  replied  Dermic!,  fliall  be  the  gift  of  the  king;  or  I  fall  by 
the  briftly  foe,  and  lofe  the  fame  of  the  fong. 

He  fpoke,  and  flew  over  the  heath  in  the  gleam  of  fteel.  His 
courfe  was  like  the  red  cloud  that  bears  the  thunder  on  its  wing 
when  the  fields  of  Fingal  are  filent  and  dark.  Quaking  heroes  lift 
from  Morven  their  eye,  and  behold  in  iky  the  fight  of  ghofls.  It 
is  Trenmor  hurling  his  wrath  againft  Lochlin's  fons,  when  they 
come  to  purfue  his  airy  deer. 

Already  the  roar  of  Dermid  is  on  Benala.  From  Benala  he  flies 
to  Benlora.  Now  the  hill  of  Ledroma  fhakes  under  his  feet ;  and 
now  the  hill  of  Elda. 

The  boar  flies  before  him,  but  not  fo  faft.  His  path  is  marked 
with  wreaths  of  foam.  His  noife  is  like  the  white  tumbling  of 
waves  on  the  ifle  of  ftorms  ;  like  the  falling  of  rocks  amidfl  the 
groves  of  the  defart. — See  !  they  afcend  Drimruath :  the  fpear  of 
Dermid  almoft  reaches  the  foe.  It  falls  heavy  on  its  fides  ;  it  marks 
them  with  red  flreams.  It  founds  like  the  fall  of  trees,  with  all 
their  aged  branches,  on  a  rock.  The  vales  along  their  winding 
banks  refound. — But  fee  !  with  fury  red-glaring  in  his  eye,  he 
turns,  as  the  ftream  of  flames  on  a  hill  when  the  dark  winds  have 
changed. — -As  it  were  a  bulrufh  or  flender  reed  of  Lego,  he  grinds 
the  hard,  tough  fpear  of  Dermid  *, 

"  O  that  thou  wert  near  me,  Graina!  that  my  love  would 
eome  from  her  cave,  and  bring  me  the  fpear  of  battle  !" 

B  b  Bring 

*  The  original  of  thefe  two  lines  is  a  of  which  it  fpeaks.  The  contrail  between 
mod  remarkable  echo  to  the  Jcnfe.     The     them  has  alfo  a  fine  effect. 

One    line    is    full  of    that    harfh,    grinding  Chagnadh  e  a  sMeaghan  readh  ruadh' 

found  which  it  defcribes,   and   the  other  Mar  chuilc  jia  Leige,  no  marluachair. 

as  fmooth  as  the  bulrufh  or  reed  cf  Lego  f  It 
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"  Bring  it  I  do,  my  Dermic!.  From  my  cave  I  faw  thy  diftrefs. 
Thither  again  I  return.  There  look  for  me,  my  love,  when  the 
ftrife  on  the  hill  is  over." 

And  what  though  he  find  thee  too,  haplefs  maid !  Alas  !  the 
days  of  thy  years  are  run. — An  arrow  in  its  wandering  flight  had 
met  the  fair  in  the  courfe  of  the  chafe.  In  her  breaft  of  fnow  it 
is  lodged  ;  but  fhe  conceals  it  with  her  robe  from  Dermid. — Dear 
haft  thou  paid,  O  Dermid,  for  that  weapon  in  thy  hand ;  who 
Jhall  tell  thee  what  it  coft  thee  ? 

With  all  his  terrible  might,  the  chief  lifts  his  fpear.  Like  a 
meteor  of  death,  red-iffuing  from  Lano's  cloud,  a  flood  of  light, 
it  quick-defcends.  The  head  is  lodged  in  the  rough  breaft  of  the 
boar  :  the  fhaft  flies,  over  trees,  through  air.  His  fword  is  in  the 
hero's  hand  ;  the  old  companion  of  his  deeds  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Iti  cold  point  pierces  the  heart  of  the  foe : — The  boar,  with 
all  his  blood  and  foam,  is  ftretched  on  earth  j" . 

We  rejoiced  to  fee  Dermid  fafe  ;  we  rejoiced  all,  but  Connan. 
Meafure,  faid  that  little  foul,  the  boar  which  thou  haft  flain. 
Meafure  him  with  thy  foot  bare ;  a  larger  hath  not  been  feen. 

The  foot  of  Dermid  Aides  foftly  along  the  grain  ;  no  harm  hath 
the  hero  fuffered. 

Measure,  faid  Connan,  the  boar  againft  the  grain;  and  thine, 
chief  of  fpears,  fhall  be  the  boon  thou  wilt  afk. 

The  foul  of  Dermid  was  a  ftranger  to  fear ;  he  obeyed  again 
the  voice  of  Connan. — But  the  briftly  back  of  Golbun's  boar,  fharp 

as 

f  It  is  from  this  event  that  the  clan  of  In    the  compofitions   of  the   later  bards 

the  Campbells,  who  derive  their  pedigree  they  are   often  called   Sliochd  Dhiarmid 

from  this    Dermid,    have    afiumed    the  an  Tuirc,  or,  "  The  race  of  Dermid  wh<5 

boai's  head  for  the  creft  of  their  arms,  flew  the  boar." 
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as  his  arrows  and  ftrong  as  his  fpear,  pierces  with  a  thoufand  wounds 
his  feet.  His  blood  dyes  the  ground  ;  it  flows  in  wandering  rills 
through  the  grafs.  The  herbs  of  the  mountain  are  applied ;  but 
their  virtue  fails. — Dermid  falls,  like  a  tall  pine,  on  the  heath  4:. 

Ah  !  how  quick  the  colour  forfakes  his  cheek.  It  was  red  as 
the  fruit  that  bends  the  mountain  tree  *  ;  but  now  it  grows  pale 
as  the  withered  grafs.  A  dark  cloud  fpreads  over  his  countenance, 
as  thick  mitts  that  veil  the  face  of  the  wintery  fun,  when  the  even- 
ing comes  before  its  time. 

"  The  {hades  of  night  gather  on  my  eyes.  I  feel  the  decay  of 
my  ftrength.  The  tide  that  flowed  in  my  heart  hath  ebbed  away. 
Behind  it  I  remain  a  cold,  unmoving  rock. — Thou  fhalt  know 
it,  Graina,  and  be  fad  ;  ah  !  the  pain  of  death  is  to  part  with  my 
love. — But  the  fhades  of  the  night  are  gathering  over  my  foul. 
Let  Dermid  fleep  ;  his  eyes  are  heavy." 

Who  fhall  tell  it  to  Graina  ? — But  Graina  is  nigh.     She  leans 

B  b  2  be- 

J  The  death  of  Dermid,  in  the  manner  a  confiderable  variation.     Their  compa- 

it   is  here    told,    will   appear   fomewhat  rifons  frequently  differ ;   but  they  are  al- 

odd.  It  is  probable  he  had  received  fome  ways  beautiful,  and  have  the  fame  fcope. 

other  wound  in  a  more  mortal  part ;  and  Thus,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  the  above 

that  fome  of  the  poem,  where  his  death  fimile,  many  have  here  another  of  the 

may  have   been  better  accounted  for,  is  fame  nature,  taken  from  the  ftrawberry : 

loft.      The  current    tradition  with  regard  Ged' bu  deirge  do  glmiaidh  nan  t  ful>h 

to  this  paffage  is,  that  Dermid  was  vul-  BI'iodh  ai.r  uUi"  cnuic  's  an  fhcur ; 

Dh*  fhas  i  nois  thii'-neulach  uaine, 

nerable  in  no  part  but  in  the  fole  of  his  Mar  neul  fuar  air  neart  na  grein.. 

foot,  and   that  the  great  art    of  Connan 

was  to  get  him  wounded  there.     Whe-  — Such  as  may,  here,  mifs  the  dialogue 

ther  this  account  of  the  matter,  though  concerning  Cuach  Fhinn,  or  the  medici- 

common,  be  very  old  or  very  fatisfaftory,  nal  CUP  of  Fingal,  will  remember  that  it 

is  a  point  in  which  the  tranflator  is  not  is  of  fo  different  a  complexion  from  the 

concerned.  re^-  °f  tne  poem,  that  no  apology  needs 

*  In  poems  chiefly  depending  on  tra-  be  maJe  for  rejecting  it  as  the  interpo- 

dition,  there  muft  be  in  different  editions  lation  of  fome  later  bard, 
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beneath  the  {hade  of  a  tree.  She  hears  the  moans  of  her  love  : 
they  awake  her  numbering  foul.  Hark !  flie  pours  her  faint  fong 
on  the  calm  breath  of  the  breeze.  See  !  her  blood  and  her  tears 
wander  on  her  white  breafts,  like  dark  ftreams  on  the  mountains 
of  fnow. 

"  My  love  is  fallen !  O  place  me  in  his  bed  of  earth ;  at  the 
foot  of  that  rock,  which  lifts,  through  aged  trees,  its  ivy  head. 
The  fheeted  ftream,  with  murmuring  grief,  fhall  throw  its  waters 
over  our  tomb  ;  but  O  !  let  it  not  wet  the  dark-brown  hair  of  my 
love. — The  ftream  ftill  murmurs  by ;  fome  day  its  courfe  may 
warn  away  the  mound.  The  hunter,  as  whiftling  he  goes  carelefs 
by,  will  perceive  the  bow  of  Dermid,  and  fay,  '  This  is  Dermid's 
grave.'  His  fpoufe  perhaps  may  be  with  him.  Near  the  bow,  fhe 
will  obferve  this  arrow  in  my  breaft  ;  and  fay,  as  fhe  wipes  her  eye, 
*  Here  was  Graina  laid  befide  her  love.' — Mufing,  they  move  filent- 
ly  along;  their  thoughts  are  of  the  narrow  houfe.  They  look  on 
each  other,  through  gliftening  eyes.  '  The  fondeft  lovers,'  they 
fay,  '  muft  part  at  laft." 

— "  But  ftop,  hunters  of  the  mountain,  and  give  the  mighty  his 
praife.  No  mean  hunter  of  a  little  vale  was  he,  whom  you  have 
panned,  fo  carelefs,  by.  His  fame  was  great  among  the  heroes  of 
Morven  ;  his  arm  was  ftrong  in  their  battles.  And  why  fhould  I 
fpeak  of  his  beauty ;  fhall  his  comelinefs  remain  with  him  in  the 
tomb  ! — His  breaft  was  as  the  down  of  the  mountain,  or  the  fnow 
on  the  tree  of  the  vale,  when  it  waves  its  head  in  the  fun. — Red 
was  the  cheek,  and  blue  the  eye,  of  my  love.  Like  the  grafs  of 
the  rock,  flow-bending  in  the  breeze,  were  his  brows ;  and  fweeter 
than  the  mufic  of  harps  or  the  fongs  of  groves,  was  thy  voice  to 

virgins. 


() 
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virgins,  O  Dermid ! — But  the  mufic  of  thy  voice  is  ceafed,  and 
my  fpirits  can  no  more  be  cheered.  The  burden  of  my  grief  is 
heavy :  The  fongs  of  Morven's  bards  cannot  remove  it.  It  will 
not  liflen  to  all  the  larks  that  foar  in  the  lowly  vale,  when  the 
dewy  plains  rejoice  in  the  morning  fun  of  fummer. — But  what 
hath  Graina  to  do  with  the  fun  of  the  morning;  or  what  hath 
Dermid  to  do  with  fummer  ?  When  fhall  the  fun  rife  in  the  tomb  ? 
When  fhall  it  be  fummer  in  the  grave,  or  morning  in  the  narrow 
houfe  ?  Never  fhall  that  morning  fhine,  that  fhall  difpel  our  flum- 
ber,  O  Dermid  * !" 


We 


*  Cha  dealruich  a  mhaidin  gu  La  bhrath 
A  dh'fhograsdo  phramh,  a  Sluiinn  ! 

The  word  la  bhrath,   in   its  literal    and 

primary   fenfe,    fignifies    "    the  day   of 

burning,"  which  was  the  Druidical  term 

for    the  difiblution  of  the  world  by  fire, 

as  pudilinn  was  theirnameforthe  alternate     r   ■        , 

°       .  ,  iwim  above  it 

revolution  which  they  fuppofed  it  mould 

undergo  by  "water.  In  a  metaphorical  fenfe 

both  words  came  to  denote  never,  or  "  till 

the  end  of  the  world,"  which  for  many 

ages  back  has  been  their  only  acceptation. 

Hence,   a   tranflator  is   naturally  led  to 

render  thefe  and  the  like  words  by  their 

prefent  meaning,   without  adverting    to 

their  etymology  or  ancient  fignification. 

This  is  one  reafon  why   more   religious 

ideas  do  not  appear  in  the  works  of  Oili- 

an,  which,  if  examined,  in  the  original, 


famous  prophecy  of  St  Columba,  to 
which  his  monaftery  owed  fo  much  of  its 
repute,  it  has  this  meaning,  Seachdla'ro 
an  bhrath,  &c.  "  Seven  days  before  the 
difiblution  of  the  world,  a  flood  fhall 
cover  the  other  kingdoms,  but  Iona  fhall 
Oflian,  who  ufes  the 
word  frequently  in  his  poems,  probably 
affixed  to  it  this  idea,  much  oftenerthan 
that  of  never  as  we  do  at  prefent.  In  the 
original  the  word  is  always  more  empha- 
tical  than  can  eafily  be  expreffed  in  a 
tranflation.  An  inftance  or  two  will 
make  this  obvious  to  fuch  as  underftand 
both  languages.  One  occurs  in  the  battle 
of  Lora,  where  Bofmina  fays  to  Er- 
ragon, 

"  'S  nim  faiccar  a  d'  thalla^a  hrtith 
Airm  agh'or  mo  dheagh  Ri\" 


will  be  found  to  contain  many  allufions  to     „  Ngyer  ftaU  fhey  beho]d  {n  ^    h^  ^ 
the  Druidical  tenets.     The  word  under     victorious  arms  of  the  king." 


our  prefent  confideration,  tho'  it  is  now 
univerfally   underftood  to  fignify  never, 


In  the  firfl  book  of  Temora,  Fingal 


wasufed,  long  after  the  introdudion  of     mourning  over  the  fallen  Ofcar,  fays 


Chriftianity,  to  denote  the  diiTolution  of 
the  world  by  fire,  as  among  the  Druids 
from  whom  it  was  borrowed.    In  that 


"  Gu  la  bhrath  chon  eirich  Ofcar!" 

"  Never  more  fhall  Ofcar  rife,"  is  fcarce 
fo  emphatkal. 
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We  laid  the  lovely  pair  in  their  bed  of  earth.  The  fpear  of  his 
ftrength,  with  his  bow,  is  befide  Dermid  ;  and  with  Graina  is  laid 
the  arrow  that  was  cold  in  her  bread.  Fingal  bended  on  his  fpear 
over  their  grave.  A  dark  ftream  defcended  on  his  cheek.  His  bards 
faw  his  grief.  Each  afliimed  his  harp,  and  gave  the  name  of  the 
dead  to  the  fong. — Heroes,  mournful,  ftood  around.  Tears  flowed 
from  the  eye  of  hounds,  as  they  refted  on  dark-brown  fhields  at 
their  feet. 

"  Peaceful,  O  Dermid,  be  thy  reft  ;  calm,  fon  of  Duino,  be 
thy  repofe,  in  thy  dark  and  lowly  dwelling  ! — The  din  of  arms  is 
over  ;  the  chafe  of  the  boar  is  ceafed  ;  the  toil  of  the  day  is  end- 
ed ;  and  thou,  heedlefs  of  the  return  of  the  morning,  art  retired 
to  thy  {lumbering  reft. — The  clang  of  the  Ihield,  the  noife  of  the 
chace  fhall  not  awake  thee.     No  ;  Dermid,  thy  fleep  is  heavy! 

"  But  who  can  give  thy  fame  to  the  fong,  thou  mighty  chief! 
Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  ftrength  of  ftreams  in  their  foam  :  thy 
fpeed  like  the  eagle  of  Atha,  darting  on  the  dun  trembling  fawn 
of  the  defart.  In  battle,  thy  path  was  like  the  rapid  fall  of  a  moun- 
tain ftream  *,  when  it  pours  its  white  torrent  over  the  rock,  and 
fends  abroad  its  gray  mifts  upon  the  wing  of  winds.  The  roar 
of  its  ftream  is  loud  through  Mora's  rocks.  Mountain-trees^  with 
all  their  mofs  and  earth,  are  fwept  along,  between  its  arms. — But 
when  it  reaches  the  calm  fea  of  the  vale,  its  ftrength  is  loft,  and 
the  noife  of  its  cotirfe  is  filent.     It  moves  not  the  withered  leaf  if 

the 

*  The  following  lines,  altho'  defe£Hve,  Ann  cabhaig  mar  iolair  nan  fpeur, 

being  only  one  of  the  editions  from  which  No  fteud  eir2 a' Tui,h  air  fai1'- 

..  _  .  A  thriath  threun  a  b'  aille  leadan 

th.s  paflage  is  made  up,  are  fo  beautiful  Na  aon  fl,leafgach  tha  .fin  Fheinn, 

as  to  deferve  their  room  :  Go  ma  famhach  a  raibh  t  or-chu!, 

Bha  do  neart  mar  thuiltcach  uifge,  Fui'  clmdrom  na  foide  re  ! 

Uol  alios  a  chlaoidh  do  uarnh  ;  *n 
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the  eddying  wind  doth  not  aid  it. — On  eddying  winds  let  thy  fpirit 
be  borne,  fon  of  Duino,  to  thy  fathers  ;  but  light  let  the  turf  lie 
over  thy  beauteous  form,  and  calm  in  the  grave  be  thy  flumber  ! 

"  A  vessel  rides  the  furgy  deep*.  It  bounds  from  ridge  to 
ridge.  Its  white  fails  are  fpread  to  the  wind.  It  braves  the  fury 
of  the  ftorm. — *  It  is  the  fon  of  Duino's  !' — Yes,  flranger,  it  was 
the  fon  of  Duino's ;  but  now  the  fon  of  Duino  is  no  more.  There, 
he  hovers,  a  faint  form,  above  ;  and  the  boar  is  half-viewlefs  be- 
fide  him. 

"  The  horn  founds  on  the  mountain.  The  deer  ftart  from  the 
mofs  of  rocks  ;  from  the  banks  of  their  fecret  ftreams.  The  un- 
erring dart  of  the  hunter  purfues  them  on  the  heath.  One  of  them 
is  arrefted  in  the  midil  of  his  courfe.  Panting  he  taftes  the  cool- 
ing fount.  His  knees  fhake,  like  the  reedy  grafs  in  the  ftream  of 
winds.  He  falls  as  he  climbs  the  bank.  His  companions  attempt 
with  their  head  to  raife  him,  but  in  vain  ;  they  are  forced  to  forfake 
him  and  fly. — They  fly,  but  the  hunter  purfues  them.  '  His  fpeed 
is  like  the  fpeed  of  Dei-mid!' — Alas!  flranger,  it  is  not  he.  The 
fon  of  Duino  fleeps  in  his  lowly  dwelling,  and  the  hunters  horn 
cannot  awake  him. 

"  The  foes  come  on  with  their  gathered  hoft.  A  mighty  ftream 
meets  them  in  their  courfe.  Its  torrent  fweeps  them  back,  and 
overturns  their  grove  of  fpears. — '  It  is,'  faith  the  fon  of  the  flran- 
ger, '  one  of  the  warriors  of  Morven  ;  it  is  the  ftrength  of  Dermid !' 
— The  ftrength  of  Dermid,  replies  his  companion,   hAvlh  failed. 

At 

*  In  this  elegy  of  the  bards  overDer-     finking  from  their  being  put,  forthemoft 
mid,  the  various  accomplishments  of  that     part,  in  the  mouth  of  ftranger$. 
bero  are  remarked  ;  and  appear  the  more 
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At  the  foot  of  that  ivy  rock  I  faw,  as  I  parted,  his  tomb.  The 
green  fern  had  half-hid  the  gray  flone  at  his  head.  I  pulled  its 
rankjgrowth  away :  Why  fhouldft  thou,  vile  weed,  I  faid,  obfcure 
the  fftne  of  the  hero? 

"  A  youth  comes,  whiffling,  acrofs  the  plain.  His  arms  glit- 
ter to  the  fun  as  it  fets.  His  beauty  is  like  that  finking  beam,  that 
fpreads  around  him  its  rays ;  and  his  flrength  is  like  his  beauty. 
— The  virgins  are  on  the  green  hill  above  ;  their  robes  are  like  the 
bow  of  the  mower ;  their  hair  like  the  treffes  of  the  fun,  when 
they  float  on  the  weflern  wave  in  the  feafon  of  calm.  They  ad- 
mire the  ftately  beauty  of  the  warrior,  as  lightly  he  moves  along. 
— '  The  youth,'  they  fay  with  a  ugh,  '  is  like  Dermid.' — The 
memory  of  the  fon  of  Duino  rifes  on  their  foul,  as  a  beam  that 
breaks  on  blafled  Mora,  through  the  torn  edge  of  a  dufky  cloud. 
In  forrow  they  bend  their  heads.  The  tears  fhine  through  their 
fpreading  locks,  like  flars  through  the  wandering  hair  of  the 
moon.  They  fall  like  the  tears  of  Oflian  when  they  flow  for  Of- 
car  of  Lego. 

"  The  children  of  youth  are  tofling  their  little  fpears.  They 
fee  the  hero  on  the  plain.  '  There  comes  Dermid  !'  Their  reedy 
fpear6  are  thrown  away,  and  they  forfake  the  fhield  of  willow. 
Their  fteps  of  joy  are  quick  to  meet  the  maker  of  their  bows.  But 
they  fee  it  is  not  he,  and  in  mid-way  they  flop.  Slow,  they  re- 
turn to  their  play  ;  but  the  noife  of  their  harmlefs  battle  is  not 
heard,  for  their  little  fouls  are  fad  for  Dermid. 

"  The  voice  of  mufic  and  the  found  of  the  harp  are  heard  in 
Fingal's  hall.  The  benighted  traveller  is  charmed  as  he  ap- 
proaches.    A  moment  he  leans  his  breaft  upon  his  ftaff,  and,  flde- 

long, 
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long,  bends  his  liftening  ear. — '  It  is  Dermid !'  he  fays  ;  and  ha- 
ftens  to  overtake  the  fong. — A  beam  of  light,  clear  but* terrible, 
comes  acrofs  his  foul.  He  makes  two  unequal  ftrides ;  gc.  the 
midfl  of  the  third  he  flops.  '  Dermid  is  no  more !' — He  wipes  with 
the  fkirt  of  his  robe  his  eye;  and,  fighing,  flowly- walks  along. — 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  bards  thou  doft  hear,  O  ftranger ;  they  are 
pouring  the  fame  of  Dermid  on  future  times  ;  clothing  his  name 
with  the  nightly  fong.  The  chief  himfelf,  in  Selma  thou  (halt  find 
no  more.  He  fleeps  with  Graina  in  the  cold  and  narrow  houfe. 
On  Golbun's  heath  thou  wilt  find  it,  at  the  fide  of  the  ftream  of 
roes. — A  rock,  dark-bending  with  its  ivy  mantle  above,  fhelters 
from  ftorms  the  place.  A  mountain- ftream  leaps  over  it,  white, 
and  murmuring  travels  on.  A  yew  fp reads  its  dark-green  branches 
nigh  :  the  deer  refts  undifturbed  at  noon  beneath  its  fhade.  The 
mariner  leaning  to  his  maft,  as  he  paries  on  the  darkly-rolling 
wave,  points  out  the  place,  and  tells  his  mates  the  woful  tale.  The 
tear  bedims  their  eye.  They  cannot  mark  the  fpot :  they  heave  the 
deep  note  of  grief,  and  fail  to  the  land  of  ftrangers.  There,  they 
tell  the  tale  to  liftening  crowds  around  the  flame  of  night.  The 
virgins  weep,  and  the  children  of  youth  are  mournful.  All  day 
they  remember  Dermid  and  Graina ;  and  in  the  dreams  of  their 
reft  they  are  not  forgotten." 

And  often  you  defcend  to  die  dreams  of  Offian  too,  children  of 
beauty.  Often  you  poffefs  his  thoughts,  when  he  fits,  alone,  at 
your  tomb ;  and  liftens  if  he  may  hear  the  fong  of  ghofts.  At 
times,  I  hear  your  faint  voice  in  the  figh  of  the  breeze,  when  I  reft 
beneath  your  green  tree,  and  hang  my  harp  on  its  low-bending 

G  c  branch,. 
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branch. — But  Oflian  is  a  tree  that  is  withered*.  Its  branches  are 
blafted  and  bare  ;  no  green  leaf  covers  its  boughs.  From  its  trunk 
no  ycjwig  fhoot  is  feen  to  fpring.  The  breeze  whittles  in  its  gray 
mofs  :  the  blafl  makes  its  head  of  age. — The  florin  will  foon  over- 
turn it,  and  drew  all  its  dry  branches  with  thee,  O  Dermid !  and 
with  all  the  reft  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  the  green  winding  vale  of 
Cona. 

How  peaceful  art  thou,  O  vale  of  Cona !  Thy  warriors  and  thy 
hunters  are  all  gone  to  reft.  Let  the  bed  be  alfo  made  for  the  bard  j 
for  the  fhades  of  night  thicken  around  him,  and  his  eyes  are 
heavy. 


*  No  image  could  better  reprefent  the     guage,  and  highly  congenial  to  the  more 
forlorn  condition  of  the  poet  than  this     foft  and  mournful  feelings. 

which  he  has  Chofen.       The   Words,     too,  Tha  mife  mar  gheig  na  h  aonar, 

in  which  he  defcribes  it,  are  full  of  that 
foft  and  mournful  found  which  is  expref- 
fed  in  the  Galicby  the  diphthong  ao,  and 
the  tripthong<j0«;  founds  which,  fofar  as 
I  know,  are  peculiar  to  the  Galic  lan- 


Si  gu  mofgain  maol  gan  duileach, 

Gun  mhaothan  ri  taobh,  no  ogan, 

Ach  ofna  bhroin  a'  caoi'  na  mullach. 

'S  fogus  an  doinion,  a  fgaoileas 

A  crionach  aofd'  air  feadh  a  ghlinne. 

Mo  leabaidh  Dhiarmaid  s  nan  laoch  lughar 

Aig  Caothan  nan  luban  uaine. 


FINAN 


FIN  AN     and     LORMA* 


A  POEM. 


The      ARGUMENT. 

The  children  of  Morven,  having  given  Offian  a  defcription  of  two  ghofts  which 
£hey  fuppofed  they  had  feen  in  the  clouds,  are  informed  of  their  names ; — the 
manner  of  their  death; — the  grief  of  their  father  Murno  ; — the  ceremony  of  his 
refigning  his  arms  in  old  age,  when  his  race  became  extinft ; — with  the  fong  of 
the  bards  on  that  occafion; — and  the  epifode  of  Turloch  and  his  children,  which 
had  been  introduced  to  comfort  Murno  and  the  lover  of  Lorma. 


TTTHAT  is  it  you  behold  in  the  face  of  night,  children  of  the 

*  *  fportful  days  ?  Is  it  the  fnow  that  refts  white  on  Mor- 
ven's  top  ;  or  the  gray  fmoke  of  the  halls  of  air  ?  Do  you  behold 
the  daughter  of  night  pale  in  clouds ;  or  is  her  face  feen  in  the 
calm  ftream  in  Cona's  vale  ?  Hear  you  the  mournful  fpirit  of  the 
mountain  ;  or  do  you  liften  to  the  voice  of  ghofts  in  the  gale  of 
winds  ? 

"  Morven,  O  bard,  is  white.  The  moon  is  in  the  ftream  :  the 
fpirit  of  the  mountain  fpeaks ;  and  the  voice  of  ghofts  is  in  the 
gliding  gale.     But  in  none  of  thefe  is  our  thought.     Our  eye  is  in 

C  c  2  two 

*  Often  called  Dan  chlanna   Muirne,  per  to  remember,  that  Murno  was  the  fa- 
"  the  fong  of  the   children  of  Murno."  ther  of  Finan  and  Lorma;   that  Ardan 
As  the  number  of  names  in  this  poem  was  his  father,  Torman   his   bard,    and 
may  render  it  Ibmewhat  intricate,  efpe-  Dunalva  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
cially  near  the  beginning,  it  may  be  pro- 
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two  clouds ;  their  mid  in  moon-beams  is  white :  their  fteps  are 
from  Alva  of  roes  ;  on  the  wind  of  night  flows  their  ftreamy  hair. 
Two  dark-gray  dogs  attend  the  one.  His  bow  in  his  dim  hand  is 
ftrung. — From  the  white  fide  of  the  other  runs  a  coloured  ftream; 
her  long  robes  feem  flamed  with  blood.  Her  face  is  fad,  but  love- 
ly ;  and  the  tear  is  ftill  on  her  cheek. — Keep  off*,  O  blaft,  a  little 
while,  till  we  behold  the  forms. — But  thou  rolled  them  together 
in  thy  dark  cloud;  and  fcatterefl,  like  gray  fmoke,  their  limbs. — 
Over  the  rufhy  vale,  over  the  hill  of  hinds,  they  wander  on  the 
wings  of  their  ruftling  mift. — Bard  of  other  times,  doftthou  know 
the  forms  ;  canft  thou  tell  the  children  of  Morven  their  names  ?" 

The  years  that  are  paft  return :  the  foul  of  Oflian  is  full  of  the 
fong.  Its  voice  comes  like  the  found  of  waves  ;  it  travels  on  the 
evening  gale  after  their  force  on  the  diftant  fhore  is  broke,  and  the 
ftormy  winds  are  laid. — Children  of  Murno,  I  remember  your 
fong ;  its  found  has  been  long  from  Selma. 

Children  of  youth,  your  eyes,  like  mine,  may  one  day  fail. 
You  may  alk  the  children  of  the  years  to  come,  what  they  fee  in 
the  face  of  clouds.  "  We  fee,"  they  will  fay,  "  two  youthful 
ghofts ;  and  beflde  them,  in  his  dun  cloud,  bends  their  aged  father. 
They  will  then  alk  of  you  the  tale  of  the  ghofts  of  night.  Liften 
to  it  from  Oflian,  left  yovi  fhould  fay,  "  We  know  not." 

Who  comes  trembling  on  the  ftaff  of  age?  His  eyes  dwell  in 
dark,  red-edged  clouds  :  within  them  is  the  fhower  of  tears.  His 
gray  hair  is  on  the  gale  of  winds,  and  the  figh  of  his  voice  is  mourn- 
ful.— Murno,  why  fo  fad  ?  Are  not  the  eyes  of  Finan  flames  in 
battle ;  lifts  he  not  the  fhield  with  heroes  ?  Are  not  the  fteps  of 
Lorma  alfo  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  bends  fhe  not  the  bow  with  vir- 
gins I 
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gins  ?     Why  then,  Murno,  is  thy  face  of  age  fo  fad;  is  there  no 
found  in  the  harp  of  Torman  ? 

"  Not  without  caufe  is  Murno  fad;  not  without  caufe  is  his 
countenance  mournful.  Finan!  thou  liftefl  the  fhield  no  more  in 
battle.  Lorma!  thy  fteps  are  not  on  the  hill  of  roes  with  virgins. 
My  children !  in  the  tomb  you  are  both  afleep ;  and  the  foul  of 
your  father  is  fad.  It  is  fad  in  the  midft  of  harps,  like  a  cloud  of 
mill  in  the  valley  of  the  fun,  when  the  hills  expect  the  fhower. 

"  Torman,  take  that  moony  fhield :  that  fword  which  is  a  ftrcam 
of  light ;  that  fpear,  tall  as  an  oak  of  the  vale  ;  and  that  burnifhed 
helmet  which  mines  fo  bright.  They  are  the  arms  which  Ardan 
wore  :  the  arms  that  were  worn  by  the  father  of  Murno.  From  a 
chief  of  other  lands  he  won  them,  when  firft  Trenmor  and  he,  in 
one  day,  lifted  againft  foes  the  fpear.  '  Let  the  firft  of  your  fields,' 
faid  their  fathers,  '  be  marked  with  fame.  From  his  firft  name 
grows  the  renown  of  the  hero  *.' — 

"  They  ruflied  to  the  war  of  Clutha,  like  two  young  eagles  of  hea- 
ven, when  they  firft  purfue  in  their  rufhing  courfe  one  young  fawn 
on  Dora.  Many  were  the  heroes  that  rolled  in  duft  before  Tren- 
mor ;  and  Ardan  won  thefe  arms  from  Duthorran.  But  thy  race, 
O  Ardan,  fhall  no  longer  wield  them.  Only  two  trees,  tall  on  the 
banks  of  Alva,  were  they  !  The  moffy  branches  of  one  lone  tree  is 
bare ;  and  the  green  youth  of  another,  like  the  fhorn  flower  in  the 
fun,  is  withered.  The  fon  is  laid  on  the  tomb,  and  the  father 
bends  over  the  narrow  houfe.  The  firft  blaft  fhall  lay  him  low  ; 
and  the  race  no  more  is  found. — Torman,  hang  in  Ardan's  hall  the 

arms 

*  This  line  is  a  common  proverb  in  Galic,  ufed  to  recommend  an  early  atten- 
tion to  character.  'Se  cliu  duine  a  chcud  iomra* 
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arms  of  battle.  The  feeble  in  the  days  to  come  may  fee  them, 
and  admire  the  race  that  has  failed.  They  will  try  to  lift  the 
arms,  but  cannot :  '  Mighty,'  they  will  fay,  '  was  the  race  of  Alva.' 

"  Two  bards  bore  toDunalva  the  arms,  and  bade  them  remain 
to  future  times.  One  fhield  was  hung,  a  darkened  moon,  on  high. 
Another,  with  the  head  of  a  fpear,  was  laid  deep  in  its  bed  of 
earth.  Nor  retired  the  arms  of  heroes  to  their  reft,  without  their 
own  peaceful  fong. 

"  Descend,  laid  the  bards,  O  Ardan,  thou  rider  of  Morven's 
mift  in  the  fhorm  ;  defcend  from  thy  cloud,  and  behold  thy  arms  ! 
Let  the  dim  fmile  of  joy,  between  thy  tears,  arife ;  for  thy  race 
brought  no  ftain  upon  the  fame  of  thy  fteel,  though  now  they  fhall 
no  longer  lift  it.  Thy  fpear,  in  their  hand,  always  fhone  where 
the  battle  was  darkefl ;  but  the  blood  of  the  feeble  was  never  a  dark 
fpot  on  its  blue  edge.  Thy  fhield  was  a  rock,  which  the  lightning 
of  battle  often  tore  :  in  no  feeble  hand  was  it  ever  lifted.  Murno 
was  a  ftorm  that  tears  the  oak ;  and  a  flame  that  confumes  the 
grove  was  Finan. 

"  Descend,  Ardan,  from  thy  mift;  guard  the  fhield  of  thy  race 
in  Dunalva  f.  Let  no  little  foul  touch  it ;  let  no  hand  of  the  cruel 
come  nigh  it.  Such  were  not  the  lifters  of  this  fhield  ;  the  boun- 
ders on  this  fpear ;  the  heroes  of  the  race  of  Ardan.— Keep  off, 
fon  of  the  little  foul ;  what  haft  thou  to  do  with  the  arms  of  heroes  ? 

Retire 

f  It  was  probably  from  poetical  fights  vants  for  their  mifdemeanours.      What 

or  antique  notions  of  this  nature,  that  the  gave   (till   more  weight  to  this  opinion, 

belief  fprang,  which  ftill  prevails  in  the  were  the  corrections  frequently  bellowed 

Highlands,  of  every  family-feat  or  houfe  on  fervants  in  the  dark ;  the  effects  of 

of  diftinttion  being  inhabited  by  one  or  which  fometimes  fhewed,   that  they  did 

two  genii,  who  are  fuppofed  to  fuperin-  not   proceed  from  fuch  "  unreal  mocke- 

tend  the  affairs  of  it,  and  to  punifh  fer-  ries." 
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Retire  to  thy  fecret  dream,  where  was  never  heard  the  noife  of 
the  fp  ear,  the  echo  of  the  battle.  There,  live  with  deer ;  grow 
gray  with  the  beard  of  the  thidle.  Sleep  in  the  fame  moffy  bed 
with  them  in  death ;  thy  fame  unfung,  thy  tomb  unknown,  thy 
race  unnoticed.  One  by  one,  they  fall  around  thy  tomb,  un- 
heeded ;  as  ferns  die  in  the  deep  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  they  grow 
in  fecret.  They  grow,  they  decay,  they  die :  no  traveller  mall 
ever  fay,  Behold  them  ! — From  the  defart  comes  a  wintery  blaft  j 
on  its  cloudy  wing  fits  Death,  pale,  grim,  unlovely.  Thoufands 
are  his  quivers ;  and  many  are  his  bows,  always  fining.  Through 
the  fecret  vale  as  he  patTes,  he  beholds  in  bis  bed  the  lazy  man. 
He  draws  the  firing.  The  arrow  filent  flies.  It  flrikes  ;  it  kills  ; 
but  its  mark  is  not  feen  in  the  bread,  like  the  death  that  is  dealt 
by  the  deel  of  the  valiant,  in  the  fields  of  fame.  Heroes  raife  over 
the  feeble  no  tomb  :  bards  fing  no  fong  :  virgins  touch  no  harp.  The 
little  foul  now  hangs  in  the  bowels  of  cold,  dark  mid  ;  like  the  fifh 
locked  in  the  ice  of  Lano's  dream  ;  and  now,  it  is  tofled  on  fenny 
clouds,  the  fport  of  rufhing  winds.  His  courfe  is  often  with  the 
vapour  of  death,  that  hovers  on  marfhy  lakes,  and  fends  forth  its 
blads,  like  fecret  arrows,  to  bring  death  to  nations. — Never  are 
his  deps  on  green  woody  hills,  on  funny  plains  with  heroes  *. 

"  But  fuch  were  not  thy  race,  Ardan ;  the  lifters  of  thy  brown 
fhield  in  war. — Guard  it  on  high,  thou  dweller  of  dorms  ;  frighten 
the  feeble  when  they  approach  it  in  thy  hall. — But  die  hall  fliall 


*  This  pafiage  alludes  to  the   notion  tempt  in  which    they   held   fuch  as  led 

which  the  Celtic  tribes  had  of  a  future  an   idle   and  inactive  life,  appears  from 

ftate;  the  punifhment  of  which,  in  their  their  configning  them   to  this  region  cf 

opinion,  confided  chiefly  in  thick  dark-  horrors  after  death 
aefs  and  extreme  cold.    The  utter  con-  t  Be- 
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one  day  be  no  more.  Like  a  gray  tree  which  the  blafl  hath  over- 
turned in  the  flood,  it  {hall  fall ;  and  its  top  fhall  be  wet  in  the 
midft  of  Alva.  The  crowded  flream  fhall  change  its  courfe. 
Through  the  ruin  is  its  wandering  way.  The  thorn  had  been  lift- 
ing there  its  flowery  head :  the  brier  was  green  betwixt  the  mofly 
ftones.  The  heath  and  the  fern  fhook  there,  in  the  breeze  of 
night,  their  heads,  and  formed  a  bed  for  the  dun  roes. — The  flream 
came.  It  waflied  away  the  mound  of  earth.  In  the  face  of  the 
broken  bank  juts  out  the  dark-crufted  fliield.  The  hunter  obferves 
it,~as  he  bounds  over  the  flream  in  his  courfe.  '  What  dark  orb,' 
he  fays,  '  is  that ;  dim  as  the  circle  within  the  new  horns  of  the 
moon  ?' — He  loofes  away,  with  his  fpear,  the  earth :  his  foul  travels, 
glad,  through  the  ages  that  have  been.  Lifting  his  head  he  looks 
around,  and  fees  the  palace  of  other  years  in  its  own  green  tomb. 
1  The  dwelling  of  heroes,'  he  fays, '  has  been  here  ;  the  hall  of  kings 
in  the  years  that  are  no  more.' — Yes,  flranger,  thou  ftandeft  in  the 
hall  of  kings  :  touch  not  their  dark-brown  fhield,  if  thou  art  not 
of  the  race  of  heroes.  For  that  was  the  ihield  of  Ardan. — Ardan ! 
thou  dweller  of  the  tempeft's  wing,  defcend  from  thy  mift  :  de- 
fcend  on  thy  ruftling  blafl,  and  receive  thy  arms. — Guard  them 
in  the  hall  of  Dunalva  f." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  hung  on  high  the 
arms  of  Murno.  But  the  foul  of  the  chief  ftill  is  fad.  The  figh 
of  his  bread  is  heard,  at  times,  like  the  found  of  a  lonely  wave,  or 
the  figh  of  the  gale  in  the  grafs  of  the  tomb. — We  bring  him  to 

Selma 

f  Befules  this  folemn  resignation   of  feveral    paflages    in   the    ancient    Galic 

arms    made  by    the   laft  perfon  of  any  poetry,  that  every  hero  at  a  certain  age 

race  to  the  ghofts  of  his  fathers  or  tu-  was  allowed  to  "  hang  up  his  arms  in 

telar  fpirits  of  his  family,  it  appears  from  the  hall,"  and  decline  the  toils  of  battle. 
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Selma  in  the  filence  of  grief.  Two  tombs,  as  we  go,  lift  their 
green  heads  before  us  on  the  heath.  On  earth  between  them 
Murno  lies.  None  laid  unto  the  chief,  Arife.  All  lie  on  the  grafs 
around,  and  liften  to  the  mournful  tale  of  his  children. 

"  Morning  rofe  on  the  ifle  of  Croma,  and  the  horn  of  my  fon 
was  heard.  Three  gray  dogs  leap  around  him,  and  lift  their  ears 
with  joy  at  the  found  of  his  quiver.  They  bound  in  their  fkiff 
through  the  ftrait,  and  purfue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Croma. 
With  evening  we  fee  the  fkiff  return.  The  waves  arife  on  the 
deep.  The  fkiff  is  feen  at  times  on  their  white  tops:  but,  fudden- 
finking,  it  difappears.  In  vain  we  look  for  it  again;  it  is  concealed 
in  the  fea,  or  in  night. 

"  My  foul  trembled  for  my  fon.  But  old  as  I  was,  what  could 
I  do  ? — I  bade  the  years  that  were  paft  return  ;  but  they  heard  me 
not.  The  path  of  their  courfe  was  diflant,  and  the  voice  of  Mur- 
no was  feeble.  My  daughter  too  fhrieked,  and  fhook  my  aged 
foul,  as  fhakes  the  blaft  the  dry  leaf  of  the  defart. — '  O  my  brother ! 
my  brother  of  love  !  in  the  florm  art  thou  loft  ? — Art  thou  loft, 
my  brother !' 

"  To  the  fhore  fhe  rufhed.  Diftradted,  wild  were  her  looks. 
The  fea  had  fhrunk  from  a  dark  rock.  To  its  tops  are  the  fteps 
of  the  maid.  Her  looks  and  her  cries  are  towards  the  deep.  '  My 
brother,  my  only  brother  of  love,  doft  thou  not  hear  the  cry  of 
thy  filler  V 

"  Dim  appears  a  dark  fpot  on  the  foamy  top  of  a  wave. — '  Is  that 
the  wandering  ooze ;  or  is  it  thou,  my  brother  ?'  He  heard  her 
voice ;  and  with  one  faint  note  he  replied.  Fear  and  joy  divide, 
by  turns,  her  foul. — Two  of  the  gray  dogs  had  reached  the  fhore : 

D  d  the 
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the  third,  in  the  foam  of  waves,  was  loft.  The  two  heard  the 
voice  of  Finan  fail.  They  bound  again  into  the  furgy  deep.  They 
return,  with  Finan,  on  the  third  wave  ;  but  one  breathes  on  the 
beach  his  laft. 

"  Lorma  bore  her  brother  to  the  rock.  '  Here,'  he  faintly 
faid,  '  Let  me  for  a  little  reft,  for  my  ftrength  is  failed.' 

"  She  wrapt  her  robe  about  his  breaft,  and  made  his  pillow  of 
the  weeds  that  were  drieft. 

"  He  fleeps.  The  maid  in  filence  bends  over  his  face.  She 
bids  the  waves  be  ftill,  and  the  noify  path  of  their  whales  be  di- 
ftant.  And  diftant  be  your  ruftling  courfe,  ye  winds  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  foft  be  your  gliding,  ye  ftreams  from  the  vale 
of  hinds.  Quiet,  through  the  bofom  of  woods,  be  the  noife  of 
your  torrents :  and  filent,  through  ruftling  leaves,  be  your  fteps, 
ye  dun-bounding  roes.  Let  my  brother  of  love  fleep,  for  his  eyes 
are  heavy.  Soft,  Finan,  on  the  dark  rock  be  thy  fleep  ;  calm,  my 
brother  of  love,  be  thy  (lumbers. 

"  But,  ah  me!  his  face  is  pale;  it  is.  wan,  as  the  moon  in 
her  gray  watery  cloud.  The  countenance  of  my  brother  is  un- 
lovely. Perhaps  he  ftill  dreams  of  the  troubled  deep ;  for  his 
brow  is  dark.  It  is  clouded  as  the  face  of  children  in  their  un- 
fettled  reft,  when  their  dreams  are  of  the  coming  of  wolves  f. — 
Mothers  of  the  tender  foul,  do  you  then  awake  your  children  from 
their  {lumbers  ?  Do  you  bid  their  fleep  depart,  and  fcatter,  as  mift 

on 

■J  Mar  ghnuis  leinibh,  *s  e'n  fuain  guu  fhois,  gentlemen  ought  to  remember,  that  a  great 

A  bruadar  air  maddai'  nan  coikean.  pan  of   Qffian's    works   is   loft,    in  which. 

Some  have  quarrelled  with  Offian  for  not  mention  may  have  been  frequently  made 
making  mention  of  the  wolf,  fo  frequent  of  this  and  many  other  things  which  we 
at  that  time    in  his  country.     But  thefe     now  defiderate. 
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on  the  gale,  the  fear  of  their  dreams  ?  Yes,  you  do  awake  them: 
but  I  will  not  awake  my  brother  of  love  till  the  morning  come, 
for  his  ftrength  is  failed  ;  his  fleep  is  heavy. — But  the  flies  of  night 
diflurb  thee,  Finan.  How  fhall  I  keep  them  away  ?  Thy  flice, 
with  my  own,  I'll  foftly  cover  ;  but  I  will  not  difpel  thy  {lumber. 
— Ah  !  my  brother,  thou  art  cold. — Thou  haft  no  breath — thou 
art  dead  !  my  brother  !  O  my  brother ! 

"  Her  cries  afcend  on  the  rock.  As  I  approach  they  ftrike  my 
ear.  The  fea  grows,  and  (lie  perceives  it  not.  She  loads  with 
her  cries  the  wind.  The  beating  on  her  white  breaft  is  loud  ;  the 
howling  of  the  gray  dog  is  wild.  My  foul  melts  on  the  ihore  with 
grief.  Often  it  bade  me  rufh  to  the  relief  of  my  child.  But  the 
voice  within  me  faid,  '  Murno,  thou  art  old  and  feeble ;  the  days 
of  thy  cleaving  the  deep  are  over.' 

"  The  gathering  wave  lifts  my  children  from  the  rock  :  it  tof- 
fes  them  on  its  breaft  to  the  fhore.  There  dark  rocks  meet 
them  with  their  force,  and  the  fide  of  Lorma  is  torn.  Her 
blood  tinges  the  wave :  her  foul  ,is  on  the  fame  blaft  with  Finan. 

"  Sad,  O  my  children,  have  you  left  your  father:  the  name  of 
parent  I  will  hear  no  more.  I  ftand  on  the  heath,  a  blafted  oak; 
no  more  fhall  my  branches  flourifh.  Autumn  is  dark  on  the  plain. 
The  trees  are  bare  on  the  brown  heath.  Their  leaves  with  the 
fpring  fhall  return ;  but  no  green  leaf  of  mine  fhall  lift,  in  the 
fummer-fhower,  its  head.  The  race  of  Alva  is  failed,  like  the 
blue  fmoke  of  its  halls  when  the  beam  of  the  oak  is  decayed. — 
Great  is  the  caufe  of  Murno's  grief;  for  one  night  hath  feen  him 
without  a  child.  Thy  tomb,  O  Finan,  is  here ;  and  here  thy  grave, 
O  Lorma!" 

D  d  2  Th£ 
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The  foul  of  the  aged  was  fad.  The  burfl  of  his  grief  dill  a- 
rofe.  We  remain  filent  in  our  place,  like  ghofls  when  the 
winds  are  calm ;  like  a  ftream  of  ice  when  it  fleeps  between  two 
banks  of  fnow,  and  fhews  to  the  pale  moon  its  glittering  beard. 

But  who  comes,  wandering,  wild  on  the  mountains,  like  the 
roe  that  hath  loll  his  companion  among  the  woody  ftreams.  His 
yellow  hair  wanders  on  the  dark  breath  of  winds.  Unequal  are 
his  fteps.  Frequent  the  burft  of  his  grief:  the  figh  of  his  breaft 
is  mournful.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a  blaft  in  a  cave,  when  the 
waves,  before  it,  tofs  themfelves  in  a  florin. — It  is  Uran,  the  ben- 
der of  the  bow;  the  love  of  thy  youth,  O  Lorma!  He  had  come 
to  Dunalva  in  the  night  of  ftorms  :  but  the  halls  were  fdent  and 
dark.  Two  blue  ftars  had  ufed  to  fhine  there.  But  now  he  faw 
them  not ;  fet  were  the  eyes  of  Lorma. 

4'  Lorma,  where  dofl  thou  reft?  My  love,  where  are  thy  (lum- 
bers ?  Has  the  night  feized  thee  in  the  lonely  chafe  ;  has  darknefs 
hid  thy  fteps  in  the  defart  ?  Daughter  of  the  bow,  where  doft  thou 
reft?  O  that  I  knew  thy  place  ;  then  fhould  I  hafte  to  find  thee! 
Doft  thou  fleep  at  the  foot  of  a  gray  rock ;  is  thy  bed  of  mofs  on 
the  bank  of  ftreams  ?  Ah  me!  if  it  is,  the  breafts  of  my  love 
will  be  wet:  they  will  be  wet,  and  the  night  is  cold. — It  is  cold  : 
but  peaceful  be  thy  reft,  dweller  of  the  foul  of  Uran ;  let  thy  dreams 
of  me  be  lovely. — 

— "  Disturb  her  not,  ye  fpirits  of  the  night  on  your  blafts ; 
ruffle  not  her  hair, ye  winds;  blow  not  away  that  fmile  on  the  lips 
of  my  love. — My  love  is  calm  in  the  midft  of  ftorms ;  for  the 
thoughts  of  her  foul  in  the  feafon  of  reft  is  Uran. — Glide  fmoothly 
by  her,  ye  ftreams  of  the  valley  of  roes :  Ikip  quietly,  ye  dun  fons 
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of  the  mountain,  through  your  bufli.  Eagles  of  the  lull  of  hinds, 
let  the  ruftling  of  your  wings,  in  the  defart,  be  diftant.  See  that 
ye  difturb  not  die  dreams  of  my  love ;  that  ye  awake  not  the  ilum- 
bers  of  Lorma. — Sleep  on,  O  Lorma  ;  let  not  the  murmur  of  the 
dream,  nor  the  ruftling  of  the  ftorm  in  trees,  affright  thee.  Sleep 
on;  with  morning,  I  will  come  and  awake  thee.  I  will  awake 
thee,  but  my  voice  will  be  foft.  It  will  rife  in  thy  ear  like  the  hum 
of  the  mountain  bee,  when  he  travels  on  the  wing  of  the  breeze  at 
a  diftance.  The  voice  is  loft  at  times :  the  brown  fon  of  the  wing 
is  drinking  the  dew  of  rofes,  where  they  grow  on  their  fecret 
banks. — Sleep  on,  O  Lorma  ;  and  if  the  {lumber  of  night  defcends 
on  the  foul  of  Uran,  rife  thou  in  the  dream  of  his  reft,  and  let  the 
look  of  thy  eye  be  lovely  !" 

He  refted  on  the  mofly  bank.  Sleep  half-defcended  on  his 
foul.  The  murmur  of  Alva  in  his  ear  was  lefs.  The  moon  ftill 
looked  through  the  windows  of  his  reft ;  for  only  by  halves  were 
his  eye-lids  clofed. — Before  him  twice  arofe  the  fighing  Lorma. 
She  was  like  a  white  cloud  before  the  moon,  when  her  light  is  dim, 
and  her  countenance  fad.  Uran  knew  the  ghoft  of  his  love.  He 
wandered,  mournful,  wild  on  the  heath.  The  voice  of  Murno 
reached  his  ear :  he  perceived  the  two  green  mounds  of  earth.  He 
dropped  the  bow.  He  fell.  But  why  fhould  I  tell  the  grief  of  U- 
ran  ? — Silence  was  long  on  the  hill.  The  bard  of  Morven,  at  length, 
took  the  harp.  We  leaned  forward  our  breads  upon  its  found, 
and  liftened,  as  he  fung  with  the  voice  of  grief. 

"  Turloch  lived  at  Lubar  of  ftreams.  In  deeds  of  fame  his 
hair  grew  white.  Strangers  knew  the  way  to  his  hall :  in  the 
broad  path  there  grew  no  mountain-grafs.     No  door  had  he  to  his 

gate> 
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gate.  '  Why,'  he  faid,  '  fhould  the  wanderer  fee  it  fhut  ?'  Tur- 
loch  was  tall  as  the  oak  of  his  vale.  On  either  fide,  a  fair  branch 
lifted  its  green-growing  head.  Two  green  trees  fmiling  in  the 
fhower,  and  looking  through  rainbows  on  the  fun,  were  the  two 
children  of  Turloch.  Heroes  admired  the  beauty  of  Migul ;  and 
virgins,  with  fecret  pleafure,  beheld  the  fteps  of  Althos.  '  He  is 
(lately,'  faid  the  ftrangers,  '  as  the  fon  of  Turloch ;  and  fhe  is  fair,' 

4 

they  faid,  '  as  the  maid  at  Lubar's  rolling  waters.' 

"  Long  did  the  years  of  Turloch  glide  fmoothly by.  Their  fteps 
were  filent  as  the  ftream  of  his  vale.  Joy  fmiled  in  the  face  of  the 
chief,  like  the  fun-beams  on  the  brow  of  his  hill,  when  no  cloud 
travels  in  the  road  of  heaven  *. 

— "  But  ever-varying,  as  the  face  of  the  iky,  are  the  days  of 
man  upon  his  mountains.  The  ftorm  and  the  calm  roll  there  in 
their  courfe  ;  the  light  and  the  made,  by  turns,  are  there. 

"  Migul  one  day  went  forth  to  the  chafe.  In  her  white  hand 
was  the  bended  bow ;  and  two  gray  dogs  bounded,  through  the 
morning  dew,  in  her  fteps.  Swift  as  mifts  that  fly  through  heaven 
when  the  winds  are  high,  they  purfued  on  hills  the  deer.  Migul 
drew  the  firing.  Her  winged  darts  were  unerring  as  death.  On 
the  brown  heath  the  fons  of  the  mountain,  gafping,  fell. 

"  The  huntrefs  fits  on  her  rock.  The  thunder  is  heard  on  the 
hill.    The  clouds  gather  like  night.    The  ftreams  defcending  from 

the 

*  "Where  different  images  are  ufed  in  fage  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  an  enco- 

tbe  different  editions  of  the  original,  they  mium  of  Offian  upon  his  beloved  Oi'car 

are  often  joined  in  the  tranflation,  when  in  another  poem, 
the  fenfe  and  poetry  admit  of  it.  In  other  Bha  Jo  chroidhe  mar  ghathaibh  greme 

_*  u  r  r  ^1  •    •      i  •  S  do  fpiorad  mar  chanach  fleibhe 

places,  however,  fome  of  the  original  is  H  ,        ., 

r  '  '  °  Be  do  nos  bhi  aoibheil  failteach 

omitted,  as  here,  where  a  part  of  the  paf-  Mar  na  rofoibh  ait  gach  faire. 
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the  mountains  are  white,  and  Lubar  rolls  in  foam.  How  {hale 
thou  crofs  it  to  thy  home,  thou  trembling  maid  ? 

"  Aithos  faw  his  fifler  approach.  He  knew  where  two  bending 
rocks  almolt  met  above  the  ftream.  An  aged  oak  fpreads  its  arm 
acrofs  :  often  had  the  trembling  hunters  of  other  times  crept  along 
its  mofs  in  the  day  of  florm.  Here  flood  Aithos,  above  the  deep. 
'  Give  me,  my  fifler,  thy  hand.' — Both  fhake  upon  the  bending 
branch  :  it  quakes  ;  it  cracks  ;  it  breaks  ;  it  falls  ! 

"  Turloch  was  kindling  the  fire  in  his  hall.  My  daughter 
from  the  hill,  he  faid,  is  wet. 

"  A  cry  flrikes  his  ear,  as  he  fims  the  flame.  Sudden- flarting, 
he  iflues  forth.  He  fees  his  two  children  fhoot  along  the  flream ; 
they  are  clung  to  one  aged  branch. 

"  He  cried  ;  but  his  cries  were  vain.  Night,  defcending  on  the 
vale  was  dark.  The  rocks  till  morning  heard  his  moan  ;  and  deer, 
awaking  at  the  found,  leapt  wildly  from  Lubar' s  banks. — Day 
found  him  wandering  there ;  and  night  again  overtook  him  in  the 
fame  place.  But  his  children  at  the  dark  flream  he  found  not ; 
and  fad  he  retvirned  to  his  empty  houfe.  Long  did  it  echo  to  his 
fighs  ;  and  long  did  he  wander  at  the  dark  flream,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  the  vale  had  retired  to  refl. 

"  The  fhield  of  battle,  at  length,  was  flruck.  Turloch  heard, 
as  he  wept  on  Lubar's  banks,  the  found.  He  failed  with  his  people 
to  Ialin  ;  but  they  landed,  as  they  paffed,  in  Ithulmo. — There,  two 
lovely  beams  met  them  on  the  rock ;  benders  of  the  bow,  when 
bounds  before  them  the  dun  roe.  The  eye  of  Turloch  darkened 
with  grief  as  he  beheld  their  beauty,  in  the  midfl  of  the  children  of 
the  ifle. — '  Two  fuch  lovely  beams  were  you  once  in  my  fight,  my 

chit- 
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children !  Such  was  thy  ftatelinefs,  O  Althos !  and  fuch  thy 
beauty,  O  Migul !' 

"  They  heard  the  voice  of  their  father,  on  the  ifle  to  which 
they  were  borne,  by  the  oak,  on  the  wing  of  ftreams.  They  heard 
it,  and  fprang  to  his  arms  with  joy. — The  face  of  the  aged  again 
was  bright;  and  gladnefs  returned  to  Lubar." 

"  Thy  children,  O  Murno,"  added  the  voice  of  age*,  ".  are,  like 
thofe  of  Turloch,  only  loft  for  a  feafon.  They  are  only  gone  be- 
fore thee  on  their  own  ftream  to  the  land  of  the  happy.  There 
thou  {halt  foon  behold  them  lovely,  lifting  their  young  heads  in  the 
midft  of  heroes.  Already,  their  courfe  is  in  the  fair  mifts  that 
wander  on  the  face  of  the  moon ;  when  fhe  looks  pale  through 
clouds,  and  mines  in  the  ftream  of  Alva.  Let,  therefore,  the  grief 
of  Uran  be  forgot,  for  there  he  will  find  his  Lorma.  Let  the  tear 
of  the  red  eye  of  Murno  be  wiped  off,  for  there  he  will  find  his 
children." 

The  grief  of  the  mourners  calmed  by  degrees.  Uran  was  like 
a  tree,  which,  though  the  ftorm  is  laid,  ftill  fhakes  its  waving  head : 
and  the  bofom  of  Murno  ftill  heaved  above  the  figh ;  like  waves 

which  tofs  themfelves,  at  times,  after  the  winds  have  retired. 

C  A  T  H- 

*  The  original  of  this  paflage  is  beau-     inconfiderabk  variations  whxh  they  may 
tiful,  and  deferves  here   a  place.      The     meet  with, 
tranflation  may  appear  fomewhat  fuller  in  Is  amhui!  fin  air  an  fruthai'  fein 

r     ,  n-  •  Dh'imich,  re  feal,  clanna  Muirne; 

one  or  two   of  the   espreflions,   owing,  ,,-,_...         '        ,    ,        „ 

r  °  Acn  gheibhear  lad  ann  Innie  nan  Trcun, 

here  and  in  fome  other  places,  either  to  Mar  iurain  aoibhin  ,s  aM  doire  uaine- 

the  abruptnefs  of  the  original,    or  to  the  Chesna  chitear  an  caoin-clmuh 

admilfion  of  an  epithet  Or  idea  fomewhat  A'  fnamh  doilieir  feach  GealaeFi  na  h  oidhchr, 

,.«-  i  n'    i     -  ..l.  J*-*  Tra  fhealias  i  nuas  fni' fmal 

differently   exprefled   in    other   editions. 

Air  Alra  nan  ceime  ciuine. 

Such  as  will  take  the  trouble  of  compa-  Caif    Vr^  mata  do  bhron, 

ring  any  of  the  other  Calic  paffages  with  Sua  biotlh  do  dlieoirs',  a  Mhuimc,  co  fnitheach; 

the  Engliili,  will  pleafe  extend  this  remark  sS=ch  a0I\air  a  ftend-Arnth  fein, 

.»  ,r        •  .„  ,    r  r  Ann  deigh's  a  chairdean  ag  im'caclid. 

to  them  alfo:  it  will  account  for  a  few  b  6 


CATHLUINA: 

A  POEM*. 

The       ARGUMENT. 

Axnir,  the  daughter  of  Moran,  having  been  loved  by  two  intimate  friends,  Gaul 
and  Garno,  refolved  to  get  rid  of  the  laft  by  a  ftratagem. — In  the  difguife  of  a 
ftranger,  fhe  brought  him  a  challenge  from  Duaran,  who,  (he  alleged,  was  his  rival, 
and  whofe  prowefs  (he  thought  he  would  not  choofe  to  encounter.  But  being  dis- 
appointed in  this,  and  refolved  to  get  rid  of  Garno  at  any  rate,  fhe  delivers  the 
fame  meflage  to  Gaul,  confident  that  his  fuperior  valour  would  give  him  the  vic- 
tory— The  two  friends  met  in  the  night,  and  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  ifiue 
of  her  plot  affected  Annir  fo  much,  that  fhe  could  not  long  furvive  it. — The  poem 
opens  with  fome  reflections  fuggefted  by  the  fcene  where  they  were  all  buried, 
and  concludes  with  their  funeral  fong. 

I  Hear  the  murmur  of  the  brook ;  I  hear  its  fall  over  the  rock. 
Lead  me,  fon  of  youth,  to  that  oak  which  fpreads  its  branches 
over  the  ftream.  At  its  foot,  three  gray  ftones  lift  through  wi- 
thered grafs  their  heads,  and  meet  the  falling  leaves.  There  fleep 
the  friends  of  Oman.  The  murmuring  ftream  they  hear  not :  the 
ruftling  leaves  they  heed  not.  In  the  chamber  of  their  reft,  the 
fteps  of  our  approach  will  not  difturb  them. 

E  e  Many 

*  In   the  diftridt  of  Lorn  in  Argyle-  addreffed,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 

fhire,  there  is  a  lake  which  is  now  called  the/on  of  Alpin,  fo  often  mentioned  in 

Loch-avich,  but  anciently  Loch-luina,  or  fome  other  ancient  poems.      Tradition 

Lochluana.     Near   it  was  -probably   the  relates    many    ftories    of   him  ;    among 

fcene  of  this  poem.     Many  places  in  its  others,  that  he  took  down  in  writing  all 

neighbourhood  are  ftill  denominated  from  the  poems  of  Oflian  as  they  had  been  re- 

Oflian's  heroes.  peated  to  him  by  that  old  and  venerable 

The  fin  of  youth,  to  whom  this  piece  is  bard. 
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Many,  fon  of  youth,  were  the  valiant  on  the  hills  of  Morven,  in 
the  days  of  our  joy.  But  the  blafl  came  and  fpoiled  our  wood  of  its 
leaves.  It  overturned  our  lofty  pines  on  their  green  mountains. 
It  whiftled  with  its  wintery  noife  through  our  palaces,  and  marked 
its  dark  path  with  death.  The  feafon  of  our  joy  is  a  fun-beam  that 
is  pall ;  the  voice  of  gladnefs  in  our  hall  is  a  fong  that  hath  ceafed ; 
and  the  ftrength  of  our  heroes  is  a  ftream  that  is  no  more.  The 
owl  dwells  in  our  fallen  walls,  and  the  deer  graze  on  the  tombs  of 
the  valiant.  The  ftranger  comes  from  afar  to  beg  the  aid  of  the 
king.  He  fees  his  halls,  and  wonders  they  are  defolate.  The 
cow-herd,  carelefs,  whiftling,  meets  him  on  the  dufky  heath,  and 
tells  him  the  heroes  are  no  more.  "  Whither,"  he  fays,  "  are  the 
friends  of  the  feeble  gone ;  and  where  is  Fingal,  the  fhield  of  the 
unhappy  ?" — They  are  gone,  O  ftranger,  to  their  fathers.  The 
blaft  hath  laid  the  mighty,  like  the  tall  pines  of  Dora,  low ;  and 
the  fons  of  the  feeble  grow  in  their  place.  Thou  feeft  on  every  hill 
the  tombs  of  thofe  who  helped  the  unhappy.  Thou  feefl  their 
(tones  half-funk,  amidft  the  rank  milling  grafs  of  the  vale.  The 
heroes  have  made  their  bed  in  dull;  andfilence,  likemift,  is  fpread 
on  Morven. 

But  the  voice  of  Cona's  harp,  ye  mighty  dead,  mail  be  heard  in 
your  praife.  The  ftranger,  as  he  paffes,  may  attend  perhaps  to  the 
fong.  Liftening  on  his  fpear,  at  times,  he  Hands.  The  bard  fees 
him  not,  but  his  fighs  are  often  heard.  Humming  the  tale  he 
goes  away,  and,  mournful,  tells  it  at  the  ftreams  of  his  land. 
Young  bards  lhall  hear  it  as  they  bend,  filent,  over  their  liftening 
harps.     On  future  times  they  will  pour  the  fong. 

We  are  come  to  the  place ;  but  where  are  the  flones  that  mark 

the 
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the  abode  of  my  friends  ?  Life  your  heads,  ye  gray  mofly  flones ; 
lift  your  heads,  and  tell  whofe  memory  you  preferve.  Why  fhrink 
you  in  your  mofs,  forgetful  of  the  mighty  below  you  ? — But  I  will 
not  forget  you,  companions  of  my  youth.  Your  fame  fhall  re- 
main in  my  fong,  when  thefe  mouldering  flones  fhall  fail. — Often 
did  we  fhine  together  in  fleel,  and  pour  death  on  fields,  like  roaring 
flreams.  Mighty  were  ye  then,  my  friends,  though  now  fo  low ! 
Mighty  were  your  deeds  when  you  drove  together  here.  Liften 
to  the  tale,  fon  of  youth,  and  let  thy  foul  be  kindled  to  deeds  of 
fame. 

Gaul  *  and  Garno  were  the  terrors  of  the  plain :  their  fame 
was  in  the  land  of  flrangers.  The  flrength  of  their  arms  was  un- 
matched, and  their  fouls  were  fleel.  They  came  to  the  aid  of  Mo- 
ran.  They  went  to  the  hall  of  the  chief,  where  it  lifts  its  gray  head, 
in  the  midfl  of  trees,  in  the  green  ifle  of  Innifluina. — The  daugh- 
ter of  Moran  feized  the  harp,  and  her  voice  of  mufic  praifed  the 
flrangers.  Their  fouls  melted  at  the  fong,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow 
before  the  eye  of  the  fun.  The  heroes  burned  with  equal  love  to 
Annir ;  but  it  was  on  Gaul  alone  that  fhe  rolled  her  blue  eye.  Her 
foul  beheld  him  in  the  dreams  of  her  reft ;  and  the  flreams  of  In- 
nifluina heard,  in  fecret,  his  name. — The  daughter  of  Moran  turned 
away  her  eye  from  the  brow  of  Garno  ;  for  fhe  often  faw  the  fire 
of  his  wrath  arife,  like  a  dark  flame  when  clouds  of  fmoke  fur- 
round  it. 

Three  days  the  heroes  feafled.  On  the  fourth  they  purfued  the 
chafe  on  the  heath  of  Luina.     The  maid  followed  at  a  diflance,  like 

E  e  2  •  a 

*  Who  this  Gaul  was  is  not  certain,     the  poem  of  Gaul  the  fon  of  Mornr,  and 
He  is  probably  the  fame  with  him  who     beginning  with 
fpeaks^in  that  dialogue  often  foifted  into  A  righbhin  is  binne  ceol, 

Gluais  gn  malda  's  na  g.ibh  bron,  &o. 
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a  youth  from  the  land  of  ftrangers.  She  followed  to  tell  the  words 
of  fear,  that  Garno  might  leave  the  land  *. 

The  fun  looked  down  on  the  fields,  from  beyond  the  midft  of 
his  courfe,  and  the  panting  roes  fti.ll  lay  in  the  ihade  of  the  rock. 
Garno  fat  on  Caba's  rugged  top.  His  quiver  is  by  his  fide,  and 
Luehos  lies  at  his  feet.  Befide  him  is  the  bow  with  the  head  of 
horn,  unftrung.  He  looks  round  for  the  deer ;  he  fees  a  youth. 
"  Whence  are  thy  fleps,"  faid  the  dark-brow'd  chief;  "  and  where 
is  the  place  to  which  thou  art  bound  ?" — 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  youth,  "  from  the  mighty  Duaran,  chief 
of  the  halls  of  Comara.  He  loves  the  daughter  of  Moran  ;  but  he 
heard  that  Garno  wooed  his  love.  He  heard  it,  and  fent  me  to  bid 
thee  yield  the  fair ;  or  feel,  this  night,  the  flrength  of  his  arm  in 
battle." 

"  Tell  that  proud  fon  of  the  fea,  that  Garno  will  never  yield. 
My  arm  is  flrong  as  the  oak  of  Malla,  and  my  fteel  knows  the  road 
through  the  breaft  of  heroes.  To  Gaul  alone,  of  all  the  youths  on 
the  hill,  I  yield  the  right-hand  in  battle,  fince  he  flew  the  boar  that 
broke  my  fpear  on  Elda. — Bid  Duaran  fly  to  his  land  :  bid  him  re- 
tire from  the  daughter  of  Moran." 

"  But  thou  haft  not  feen  Duaran,"  faid  the  youth.  ''Hisftature 
is  like  an  oak;  his  flrength  as  the  thunder  that  rolls  thro'  heaven ; 
and  his  fword  as  the  lightning  that  blafls  the  affrighted  groves. 
Fly  to  thy  land,  left  it  leave  thy  withered  branches  low,  and  ftrew 
on  the  heath  thy  blue  arms." 

"  Fly  thou,  and  tell  Duaran  I  meet  him. — Ferarma,  bring  me  my 

fhield 

*  For  mod  of  tins  and  the  two  following  paragraphs,  we  are  more  indebted  to 
the  tale  than  to  the  poem,  which  is  defective. 
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fliield  and  fpear  :  bring  me  my  fword,  that  ftream  of  light. — What 
mean  thefe  two  angry  ghoils  that  fight  in  air  ! — The  thin  blood 
runs  down  their  robes  of  mill ;  and  their  half-formed  fwords, 
like  faint  meteors,  fall  on  fky-blue  fhields. — Now  they  embrace 
like  friends.  The  fweeping  blaft  pafles  through  their  airy  limbs. 
They  vanilh.  I  do  not  love  the  fign  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it.  Fe- 
rarma,  bring  my  arms." 

The  maid  retires.  She  is  grieved  that  Garno  will  not  fly.  But 
ihe  heard  him  fay  that  to  Gaul  he  yielded  in  battle.  To  the  hill 
of  his  chafe  are  therefore  her  ft'eps. — The  hero  leans  on  his  fpear : 
a  branchy  deer  lies  by  his  fide,  and  his  dogs  are  panting  around. 
His  looks  are  towards  the  green  dwelling  of  Luina.  His  thoughts 
are  of  his  lovely  Annir  ;   and  his  voice  is  heard  in  her  praife. 

"  Fair  is  my  love  as  the  bow  of  heaven:  her  robe  is  like  the 
beam  of  the  morning.  Mild  is  the  blufhing  of  thy  face,  O  An- 
nir, as  that  fun,  when  he  looks  through  the  red-tinged  clouds  of 
the  weft,  and  the  green  tops  of  the  mountains  fmile.  O  that  I 
faw  thee  on  the  hill  of  deer,  in  all  thy  beauty  ;  that  I  faw  thee  like 
the  young  pine  in  the  vale  of  Luina,  when  it  foftly  waves  its 
head  in  the  gale,  and  its  glittering  leaves  grow  in  the  fhower  of 
the  fun  ! — Then  would  my  foul  rejoice  as  the  roe,  when  he  bound's 
over  the  heath  in  his  fpeed  ;  for  lovely  art  thou  in  the  eye  of  Gaul, 
thou  daughter  of  car-borne  *  Moran  !" 

"  And 

•  Ait  mar  eilid  an  aonaich,  anJ  chariots  of  various  kinds,  is  a  fact 

Na  deann  air  raon  nan  ma  'bhoc,  r  ..      .       n     j  l      t  t\,t   i        r*     r 

lo  well  atteited  by  lacitus,  Mela,  Cceiar, 

Tha  m'  anam  fein,  tra  chi  mi  do  dhreach,  _  . 

.....  ,  ,  ,   ,  and  other  authors  of  credit,  that  none 

Inghean  Mhcain  nan  each    s  mn  carbad.  ' 

Car-borne  is  always  a  title  of  diftincYion  has  room  t0  alk>  Where  could  they  drive 
in  the  poems  of  Oman.  That  the  an-  them  ?  Their  chariots  of  war  were  ge- 
cicnt  Britons  and  Caledonians  ufed  cars     aerally  armed  with   fcythes,  and  called 

cobh'ain, 
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"  AnC  art  thou  Gaul,"  faid  the  approaching  youth  ?  "  Thy  Annlr 
may  be  lovely,  fon  of  Ardan  ;  but  dire  is  the  battle  thou  mud 
fight.  Duaran  loves  the  maid  :  on  that  hill  he  awaits  thy  coming. 
Yield,  Gaul,  thy  love  to  Duaran." 

"  My  love  I  will  yield  to  none.  But  tell  thou  that  chief  to  come 
to  the  feaft  to-night.  To-morrow  he  mall  carry  away  the  gift  of 
a  friend,  or  feel  the  flrength  of  a  foe." 

"  Thou  mayfh  fpread  the  feaft  but  thou  muft  eat  it  alone,  for 
Duaran  comes  only  to  lift  the  fpear.  Already  I  fee  his  diftant  fteps. 
He  ftalks  like  a  ghoft  on  that  dufky  heath.  The  beam  of  his  fteel 
fupplies  the  departing  light ;  and  the  clouds  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fides  around  him.  Hark  !  he  ftrikes  his  fhield.  Its  found 
is  the  death  of  heroes." 

Gaul  covered  himfelf  with  his  arms,  like  a  ghoft  that  clothes 
his  dark  limbs  with  meteors  of  light,  when  the  mountain-heads 
are  fhaking  in  thunder.  He  moved  to  the  hill  from  which  he 
heard  the  fign  of  battle.  As  he  went  he  hummed  a  carelefs 
fong.  He  thought  of  his  Annir,  and  the  deeds  of  his  former 
days. 

Here,  fon  of  youth,  the  warriors  met.  Each  thought  his  foe 
was  Duaran :  for  night  was  dark  on  the  hills,  and  this  oak  con- 
cealed the  fky.     Dreadful  was  the  wrath  of  the  heroes  ;  dreadful 

wras 

cohFain,  (the  covinus  of  the  Latin  wri-  Caledonians,  as  they  inhabited  a  moun- 
ters), from  co-bhuain,  a  word  which  fig-  tainous  and  uneven  country,  ufed  for 
nines  "  to  hew  down  on  all  fides."  Of  ftate  a  fort  of  litter  borne  between  two 
this  kind  feems  to  have  been  the  famous  horfes  in  a  line,  and  fomewhat  in  the 
car  of  Cuthullin  in  the  ift  B.  of  Fingal,  fhape  of  a  bier.  Hence,  in  Galic,  the 
and  the  4000  which  Csefar  afcribes  to  word  carbad  is  ufed  either  to  denote  "  a 
Caffibelanus — Befides  this,  the  ancient  bier"  or  "  a  chariot." 
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was  the  echo  of  their  fwords,  as  they  mixed  on  high,  like  ftreams 
of  lightning,  when  they  iffue  from  dark  clouds  of  many  folds  *. 
The  hills  reply  to  their  fhields.  Luina  trembles,  with  all  its 
woods.  The  heath  fhakes  its  head  ;  the  roes  are  afraid  in  their 
dreams ;  they  think  the  chafe  is  already  up,  and  the  thought  of 
their  deep  is  of  danger. — Still  louder  grows  the  noife  in  their  ear  ; 
they  think  the  approach  of  the  hounds  and  the  twang  of  the  bow 
are  nearer.  From  their  midnight  flumber  diey  ftart ;  their  face  is 
towards  the  defart. 

Terrible  and  long  was  the  ftrife  of  battle. — But  the  fhield  of 
Gaul  is  cleft  in  twain :  and  the  blade  of  Garno  flies  in  broken 
pieces.  Its  found  is  like  the  whirlwind  on  Arclven,  when  it  tears 
the  heath  from  its  roots,  and  ruftles  through  the  leafy  oak. 

Gaul  ftands  like  a  whale,  which  the  blue  waves  have  left  bare 
upon  a  rock.  Garno,  like  the  return  of  a  ftormy  wave,  ruflies 
on  to  grafp  the  chief.  Around  each  other  they  clafp  their  finewy 
arms ;  like  two  contending  fpirits  of  heaven,  when  all  the  florms 
are  awake.  The  rocking  hills  fhrink  with  fear  from  die  thunder 
of  the  fons  of  the  fky  ;  and  the  groves  are  blafted  with  their  light- 
ning.— Thus  from  fide  to  fide  the  warriors  bound.  Rocks  with 
their  earth  and  mofs  fly  from  their  heels.  Blood,  mixt  with  fweat, 
defcends  in  flreams  to  the  ground.  It  wanders  through  the  green 
grafs,  and  dyes  the  pafling  rill. 


All 


*    Another    edition    of    the   poem    de-  Chaidh  an  leirg  air  chrith  fui'n  cafaibh, 


'S  chaidh  tcine  da'n  armaibh  elafa. 


fcribes  this  combat  fomewhat  differently, 

b.  .       in  i  .        r   i  Bhuaile&dh  iad  nu  neart'ar  dobnidh 

ut  with  almolt  equal  energy,  in  the  fol-  ..     ,,    ,.   .        .       .  „    .   , 

*  OJ  '  M  r  dha  bhuinnc  n  cruaidh  cno  rag. 

lowing  lines  ;  Cho-fhrcagair  na  creagan  Yna  bcanntai" 

Lhuail  iad  aim  fin  air  a  cheilc,  Do  lira  nan  Curine  calma, 
Gn  cruaidli  cuiJrcach  is  do-bheumach, 
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All  night  they  fought.  With  morning  light  the  foil  of  Ardan 
falls  on  earth,  and  his  wide  wound  is  expofed  to  day.  The  hel- 
met falls  from  his  face. .  Garno  knows  his  friend.  Speechlefs  and 
pale  he  (lands,  like  the  bladed  oak,  which  the  lightning  (truck  on 
Mora  in  other  years.  The  broad  wound  in  his  own  bread  is  for- 
got. The  red  current  flows  unperceived.  He  falls  befide  his 
friend. 

"  Blpssed,"  he  faid,  "  be  the  hand  that  gave  the  wound  !  My 
body,  O  Gaul,  fhall  reft  with  thine,  and  our  fouls  fhall  ride  on  the 
fame  fair-fkirted  cloud.  Our  fathers  fee  us  come:  they  open  the 
broad  gate  of  mid :  they  bend  to  hail  their  fons,  and  a  thoufand 
other  fpirits  are  in  their  courfe.  We  come,  mighty  ghods ;  but 
afk  not  how  your  children  fell.  Why  fhould  you  know  that  we 
fought,  as  if  we  had  been  foes  ?  Enough  that  you  know  your  fons 
were  brave.  But  why  have  we  fought  together ;  why  have  I  heard 
the  name  of  Duaran  ?" 

Gaul  heard  the  voice  of  his  friend.  But  the  fhades  of  death  are 
on  his  eyes  :  they  fee  but  dimly  half  the  light.  "  Why  did  I 
fight,"  he  faintly  faid,  "  with  Garno;  why  did  I  wound  my  friend  ; 
why  did  I  hear  of  Duaran  ?  O  that  Annir  were  near  to  raife  the 
gray-ftone  of  my  tomb ! — Bend  down,  my  fathers,  from  your  airy 
halls,  to  meet  me  !"  His  words  were  heard  no  more.  Cold  and  pale 
in  his  blood  he  funk. 

Annir  came.  Trembling  were  her  fteps  :  wild  were  her  looks : 
di  drafted  were  her  words.  "  Why  fled  not  Garno  ?  why  fell  my 
Gaul  ?  Why  was  heard  die  name  of  Duaran  ?"  The  bow  drop- 
ped from  her  hand  :  the  fliield  fell  from  her  bread.  Garno  faw 
her,  but  turned  away   his   eye.     In  filencc  he   fell  aflecp. — She 

came 
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came  to  her  lovely  Gaul.  She  fell  upon  his  clay-cold  corfe.  There 
the  fair,  unhappy  mourner  was  found  ;  but  fhe  would  not  be  torn 
from  her  love. 

All  day,  the  fun,  as  he  travelled  through  his  watery  cloud,  be- 
held her  grief.  All  night,  the  ghofls  of  rocks  faintly  anfwered  to 
her  figh.  On  the  fecond  day  her  eyes  were  clofed.  Death  came, 
like  the  calm  cloud  of  fleep,  when  the  hunter  is  tired  upon  his  hill, 
and  the  filence  of  mift,  without  any  wind,  is  around  him.. 

Two  days  the  father  of  Annir  looked  towards  the  heath :  two 
fleeplefs  nights  he  liflened  to  all  the  winds.  "  Give  me,1'  on  this 
morning  he  faid,  "  my  flaff.  My  fteps  will  be  towards  the  defart." 
— A  gray  dog  howls  before  him :  a  fair  ghoft  hovers  on  the  heath. 
The  aged  lifts  his  tearful  eye  ;  mournful  he  fpies  the  lovely  form. 
— But,  Moran,  I   will  leave  thee  ;  I  cannot  flay  to  behold  thy 

grief  t- 

********** 

Here,  fon  of  youth,  we  laid  the  three.  Here  we  reared  their 
gray  ftones.  Our  forrow  was  great  for  their  fall ;  and  our  bards 
gave  the  mournful  fong. 

"  Who,  from  the  dufky  hill  with  his  armour  of  light ;  who  ftalks 
fo  (lately  over  the  plain ;  who  ftrides  in  terrors  over  the  heath  ; 
who  rufhes  into  danger  and  defies  the  brave  ?  Who  is  it  but 
Garno  the  bold;  Garno  of  the  awful  brow:  the  chief  of  fpears  ; 
the  terror  of  the  field;  the  flrength  of  a  thoufand  dreams  ? 

"  But  who  meets  him,  with  (lately  fteps  and  yellow  locks  ?  Like 

F  f  the 

f  Some  editions  enlarge  here  upon  though  very  tender,  appears  either  to  be 
Moran's  extreme  grief  on  learning  the  not  genuine,  or  not  correct,  it  is  omitted, 
death  of  his  daughter ;  but  as  the  pafiage, 
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tlie  fun,  when  he  looks  through  a  thin  watery  cloud,  he  fmiles  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Who  rolls  before  him  the  ftorm  of  battle, 
and  thunders  through  its  wide-fkirted  fields  ? — Hark !  his  voice  is 
the  found  of  waves  in  a  ftorm ;  his  fteps  like  the  fhattered  rocks, 
when  hills  fhake  their  heads  on  the  heath  of  the  defart. — It  is  Gaul 
of  the  fair  hair  and  mild  look ;  the  fon  of  Ardan  of  renowned 
deeds  :  the  chief  is  mighty,  but  lovely. — O  why  was  the  name  of 
Duaran  ever  heard,  or  the  maid  of  Luina  ever  loved  ?  Why 
fought  two  fuch  friends  in  darknefs  ? — Like  angry  ghofts  in  a 
ftorm,  ye  fought ;  like  two  green  oaks,  laid  low  by  the  ftorm  of 
angry  ghofts,  ye  fell. — The  traveller  paffed  by  in  the  night ;  he 
faw  them  raife  their  lofty  heads  in  the  plain.  '  Fair  trees,'  he 
faid,  '  your  growth  is  ftately,  and  your  leaf,  on  the  bank  of  your 
own  blue  ftream,  is  lovely !' — But  he  returns  in  the  morning,  and 
finds  their  green  heads  low ;  he  fees  their  roots  torn  from  the 
earth,  and  their  branches  in  the  foam  of  the  ftream. — The  tear 
ftarts  into  his  eye.  *  Each  of  us,'  he  fays,  '  will  one  day  fall  be- 
fore the  ftorm.' 

"  Low  are  your  heads  beneath  the  ftorm  of  night,  ye  warriors 
who  were  lately  fo  brave !  And  pale  is  thy  beauty,  lovely  Annir^. 
in  the  place  of  thy  filent  repofe !  Mark,  O  maids  of  Morven's 
ftreams,  the  day  whereon  the  lovers  fell.  Let  it  be  a  day  of  fad- 
nefs  on  Luina.  Let  no  youth,  on  that  day,  purfue  the  dark-brown 
deer. 

"  O  Garno,  warrior  bold  !  Gaul,  thou  lovely  hero  !  and  Annir,, 
fair  and  unhappy  ! — Whether  you  ride  on  the  filent  clouds,  or  turn 
the  coiirfe  of  the  tempeft ;  whether  you  reft  in  the  peaceful  halls 
of  your  fathers ;  vifit  the  cloud-robed  hills  of  Morven,  or  haunt 

the 
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the  green  groves  of  Luina : — O  let  your  love,  your  grief,  and  your 
wounds,  be  forgot ;  and  liften  with  joy  to  your  fame  in  the  fong. — 
While  harps  remain,  they  will  repeat  your  name ;  and  the  laft 
voice  of  bards  fliall  praife  you." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards  when  we  reared  the  tomb  of  the 
heroes.  Often  I  fung  it  in  our  halls,  when  the  dark  day  of  their 
fall  returned. 

I  hear  the  murmuring  of  the  brook :  I  hear  its  fall  over  the 
rock :  lead  me  back,  fon  of  youth,  but  forget  not  the  fame  of  the 
heroes. 


F  f  2 
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H      U 
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The     ARGUMENT. 

Cathula  king  of  Iniftore,  having  invited  Fingal  to  a  feaft  in  his  palace  of  Carric- 
thura,  receives  intelligence,  at  the  time,  of  an  intended  invafion  on  his  coaft. 
Fingal  removes  his  anxiety  on  that  head,  by  reminding  him  of  the  fame  of  their 
fathers ;  which  they  would  tranfmit,  he  faid,  to  their  children.  Upon  this  Ca- 
thula  laments  his  misfortune,  in  having  loft,  as  he  fuppofed,  his  only  fon,  when 
a  child.  The  bard  relates  in  what  manner ;  and  Fingal  comforts  Cathula,  by  tell- 
ing him  his  fon  may,  poffibly,  be  ftill  alive. — 

Being  informed  in  the  morning,  that  Manos,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  had  actually  landedj 
they  go  forth  to  give  him  battle.  The  command  is  devolved  upon  three  of  their 
young  warriors ;  but  as  they  were  like  to  be  worfted,  Fingal,  Connal,  and  Ca- 
thula defcend  to  their  aid.  The  laft,  with  fome  mifgivings,  encounters  with  a 
youth,  whom  he  afterwards  difcovers  to  be  his  fon. — 

Manos,  being  overcome,  is  reprimanded  by  Fingal,  and  difmifTed  on  a  promife  of 
his  never  giving  any  further  trouble  to  Fingal  or  any  of  his  friends. — The  poem 
is  addreffed  to  a  Dweller  of  the  rock  ;  either  a  fequeftered  Culdee,  or  Druid. 


/^VUR  life  is  like  the  fun-beam  of  winter,  that  flies,  between 
^— ^  the  fhowers,  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  The  hunter,  lifting 
his  head  upon  his  hill,  beholds  the  beam,  and  hails  the  day  of  the  fun. 

He 

*  From  the  refemblance  between  the  it  appears  that  Cuthullin  died  under  the 

names  of  Cathula  and  Cuthullin,  andboth  age  of  thirty,   when   his  fon   was  very 

having  a  fon  called  Conloch,  many  who  young;  and  the  other   circumftances  of 

repeat  this  poem,  in  place  of  Cathula,  the  poem  can  relate  only  to  the  king  of 

fubftitute  the  more  familiar  name  of  Cu-  Iniftore See  Offian's  poems  of  Carric- 

thullin,  and  call  the  poem  by  the  title  of  thura  and  Death  of  Cuthullin.     The  edi- 

"  Mar  mharbh  Cuthullin  a  Mhac  :" — tho'  tion  here  followed  begins  thus  : 
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He  hails  it ;  but  it  is  already  gone.  The  dun-robed  clouds  have 
drawn  their  fhade  over  its  path,  and  who  can  trace  its  footfteps? 
The  leaflefs  woods  lament  its  departure ;  their  branches  ugh  to 
every  breeze  ;  and  the  drooping  herbs  of  the  mountain  wither. 

The  fun,  O  woods,  fhall  again  return ;  and  your  green  leaves, 
in  his  warm  beam,  will  flourifh.  The  feafon  of  your  youth  will 
come  back,  and  all  your  bare  boughs  will  rejoice.  From  the  height 
of  his  beauty,  the  dweller  of  heaven  will  look  down  :  he  will  fmile 
through  the  thin  fparkling  mower,  on  the  herbs  that  are  withered 
They  alfo  will  come  forth  from  their  winter-houfe,  and  lift  their 
green  glittering  head  on  the  bank  of  their  fecret  ftream. — They 
will  come  forth  from  their  dark  houfe,  with  joy  :  but  the  dwellers 
of  the  tomb  remain  ftill  in  their  place  ;  no  warm  beam  of  the  fun 
fhall  revive  them. — But  your  memory,  companions  of  my  fame, 
fhall  remain  ;  your  deeds  ihall  defcend,  a  beam  of  light  to  future 
times,  and  be  the  tale  of  the  years  that  fhall  come. — Hear,  dwel- 
ler of  the  rock,  the  tale  of  Iniftore.  Dim- gleaming,  it  comes  on 
the  foul  of  the  bard.  It  comes  like  a  faint  moon-beam  on  the  di- 
flant  wave,  when  Lumon  f  fears  the  ftorm. 

The  feaft  of  Cathula  was  prepared,  and  Fingal  raifed  the  fail. 
The  wind  came  down  with  its  rufhing  noife  from  our  mountains. 
Beneath  its  fteps  is  the  groan  of  oaks.     On  the  deep  is  the  roar  of 

waves. 

Mar  bhoisge  greine  's  a  ghcamlara'  Ri  doirre  fgiamhach  nan  geng  ur, 

\s  e  ruith  na  dheann  air  raon  Lea'na;  'Sni  gach  crann  lsa  cheituin  gaire 

'S  amhnil  fin  la'ith  nam  Fiann  "G  amharc  ann  aird  ri  mac  nan  fpeur,  &c. 

Mar  ghrian  eidir-fhrafach  a'  treigfin.  As    feveral    parts  of    this    poem    are  fup- 

Dh'aom  neoil  chiar-dhiT  nan  fpeur,  ..     ,    e             .                                ..     .  ,.      , 

,, r  ,    .  plied  from  the  tale  or  freulachd.   the  nar- 

S  bhuin  ud  an  deo  aoibhin  on  t  fcalgair :  *  '* 

Tha  loma  gheuga  na  coil!  a'  caoidh,  ration  is  m0re  Prolix  than  il  "  '«  'he  gC" 

'S  mao'  lufrach  an  t  llcihh  a'  fearga'  neral  run  of  old  Galic  poems. 

Ach  piilidhiathafd  a  ghrian  ^  Lumon ;  the  name  of  a  bay. 
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waves.  Iniflore  f,  dweller  of  the  fea  of  whales,  lifts  through  the 
low-hung  clouds  its  green  head,  and  beholds  with  joy  our  com- 
ing. The  people  fpy  our  fails  through  mift,  and  gladnefs  is  in 
Carrie  -thura. 

But  who  are  thefe  with  the  king,  defcending  to  the  fhore  to 
meet  us  ?  One  tall  nee  is  gray  ;  the  other  two  young  oaks  are 
green,  but  their  fteps  are  ftately. — Hail,  Connal,  from  blue  To- 
gorma  *,  is  k  thou  !  Hail,  yellow  fon  of  Rinamaf,  king  of  plains  * 
And  hail,  thou  fon  of  Ruro,  from  the  ifle  of  boars  ! 

"  Let  the  feaft,"  faid  Cathula,  "  be  fpread,  and  the  ihell  go 
round.  Let  the  voice  of  harps  and  the  fongs  of  bards  arife,  that 
the  joy  of  my  friends  may  be  great  in  my  echoing  halls.  Cathula, 
O  bards,  is  in  the  midft  of  his  friends.  This  is  the  day  of  his 
joy.  Let  no  made  obfeure  its  beams  ;  let  no  dark  cloud,  in  its 
wandering  courfe,  pafs  over  Carric-thura  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cathula.  But  how  fhort,  fon  of  the 
troubled  days  §,  is  the  dream  of  thy  joy  !  It  is  like  the  fliort  calm 
that  comes  between  the  inconftant  blafts,  in  the  night  of  the  ftorm. 
The  hunter  lays  down  his  head  in  his  booth.  His  dreams  of  joy 
are  beginning  to  arife  :  white-handed  virgins  are  coming  towards 
him  with  their  harps  :  bards  are  beginning  to  give  lids  fame  to 
the  fong  :  fhields  found,  and  his   heart  bounds   with  joy  for  the 

battle  : 

j  Iniftore,  properly  Iimh-orc,  or  Ore-         \  Ri  na  ma,'  "  king  of  the  plains,"  or 

innis,  "  the  ifles  of  whales,"  or  Orkneys.     Maiatse.     The  Highlanders  (till  call  the 

The  word  ore  is  ufed  in  this   fenfe  by     low  parts  of  Scotland  a  mha-thir,    the 

r-.lilton  :  plain  country. 

an  i(land  falt  lnd  b"c>  §  In  this  apoftrophe  the  poet  does  not 

The  haunt  of  feals  and  ora  and  fea-mews  clan?.  ,-,     .      .  .        .  .  . 

mean  Cathula  only,  but  man  in  general, 
»   Tonn-gorma;    «   the    ifle    of    blue     whofe  chequered  life  be  defciibes  thro, 
-graves.  tne  wnoie  0f  this  beautiful  paragraph. 
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battle  :  fields  of  fame  rife  before  him  ;  and  he  beholds,  at  times, 
the  gleam  of  a  thoufand  fpears. — But  the  blaft,  in  the  midft  of 
this  gladnefs,  comes.  It  makes  above  the  booth  its  terrible  wing, 
and  the  dreams  of  joy  vaniih.  The  hunter  lifts  his  head  amidft 
the  florm,  and  fays,  "  Dreams  of  my  love,  why  are  you  gone  i 
or  why  did  you  come  to  deceive  me  ?" — The  virgins  were  of 
clouds  !  the  voice  of  bards  was  but  the  wind  of  the  heath  !  the 
found  of  the  battle  was  the  thunder ;  and  the  light  of  fpears  the 
flame  of  heaven  ! 

Hunter  of  the  heath,  thy  dream  was  fhort,  but  pleafant :  and 
fuch  a  dream  was  thy  joy,  O  Cathula! 

The  feafl  of  Iniflore  had  ceafed.  The  blaze  of  the  oak  was  pafl 
its  ftrength.  Still,  the  heroes  hear  the  fong  around  it ;  while  Ca- 
thula views  the  night. 

"  The  ileeping  fea  is  calm  f.  The  fparkling  ftars  bend  over  it 
in  the  weft.  They  admire,  in  its  fmooth  face,  their  own  beau- 
teous form.  They  are  like  the  young  virgins,  when  they  lean  on 
the  brink  of  their  fecret  ftream,  and  behold,  with  a  fmile,  the 
fhade  of  their  beauty.  A  ruflling  comes  as,  bent,  they  lie.  They 
ftart.  They  look,  confufed,  around.  They  fee  it  is  but  the  roe 
in  the  withered  leaf;  but  the  blufh  is  on  their  face  of  love. — 
Some  of  the  ftars  are  likewife  feen  to  blufh  ;  it  is  the  fign  of  blood, 
I  fear. — But  I  will  behold  the  face  of  the  moon.  She  begins  to 
lift,  through  trees,  her  half-unveiled  head.  Dim  forms  are  on 
her  beams.  I  perceive  their  limbs  of  fmoke. — I  know  thee,  my 
father,  in  thy  darkened  mift.  But  tell  me  why  ftirreft  thou  the 
leaf  with  thy  figh  ?" 

The  anfwer  came  only  by  halves  to  his  ear.     The  wandering 

breeze, 

f  Cathula  fpeaks. 
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breeze,  in  its  fold,  had  rolled  the  other  half  away.  He  returns 
to  the  hall,  but  his  face  is  fad.  Fingal  knew  he  had  feen  his  fa- 
thers ;  and  his  were  always  the  words  of  hope.  His  fpeech  was 
like  the  found  of  the  harp,  when  the  white-handed  daughter  of 
Tofcar  holds  it. 

"  In  the  dark  years  that  hate  paffed,  a  filent  flream,  to  their 
own  fea,  our  fathers  trod  together  in  the  path  of  fame.  Sarno, 
Colgar,  and  Combal,  were  three  lights  that  fhone  in  every  danger. 
The  battle  was  rolled  before  them,  as  the  dark,  dufly  cloud  by 
the  whirlwind's  blaft,  when  fome  angry  ghoft  fweeps  it  along  the 
narrow  vale.  In  broken  columns  it  flies  :  it  finks  behind  the  fhel- 
ter  of  the  woods,  and  hides  its  head  in  the  mofs  of  the  defart. — 
The  fpirit  carelefs  rides  through  air,  and  purfues  fome  other  fport. 
— Thus  ftrode  the  warriors.  No  concern  was  theirs  in  the  day  of 
danger.  Thus  they  broke  the  ranks  of  Lochlin,  when  its  hofls 
oppofed  them.  And  are  not  we  their  fons,  Cathula  ;  and  fhall  our 
face  be  dark  when  dangers  come  ?  Our  fathers  would  turn  away 
their  courfe  upon  their  blafb  ;  no  voice  of  theirs  would  defcend  in- 
to our  dreams ;  nor  would  their  hall  open  to  receive  our  feeble 
fpirit,  when  our  gray  head  would  fall,  like  the  withered  leaf  in 
the  unknown  vale.  We  fhould  fly,  the  fport  of  winds,  in  the  dim, 
fenny  mill  of  Lego. — No ;  chiefs  of  Togorma  and  Iniflore,  our 
fathers  have  left  us  their  fame  ;  and  the  mighty  flream,  increafed 
with  our  renown,  fhall,  like  growing  Lubar  *,  roll  down  to  our 
children." 

"  And  long,"  faid  Cathula,  "  may  the  fons  of  Fingal  rejoice 
in  their  father's  fame.     May  they  brighten  in  its   beams,  in  the 

G  g  dark 

*  Lubar,  "  a  winding  river ;"  often  mentioned  in  the  old  Galic  poems. 
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dark  ages  to  come,  and  the  bard  fay  in  his  fong,  '  He  is  of  the 
race  of  Fingal.' — But  to  no  fon  of  mine  fhall  my  renown  defcend, 
a  bright  beam,  to  fhine  around  him.  Conloch,  fon  of  my  love ! 
that  fad  night,  which  tore  thy  mother  and  thyfelf  at  once  from 
my  arms,  rifes  with  all  its  ftormy  horrors  in  my  view,  and  wounds 
afrefh  my  foul.  It  rifes  before  me  like  the  fea  of  Iniftore  in  that 
night  of  ftorms.  The  rocks  hear  the  noife  of  its  waves,  and  they 
fhake,  with  all  their  woods.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  roars 
along  the  fall  of  ftreams ;  and  the  dweller  of  Iniftore  fears  his 
trembling  ifle  may  ftnk. — But  grief  ftops  the  voice  of  Cathula. 
His  foul  is  a  ftream  that  melts,  when  tender  thoughts  are  warm 
within. — Let  me  hear  the  fad  tale,  O  bard,  from  thee.  It  awakes 
my  grief;  but  I  love  it." 

I  hear  the  din  of  arms  in  Icroma  f.  I  hear,  through  its  woods, 
the  echo  of  fhields.  I  fee  the  blaze  of  fwords,  gleaming  to 
the  moon.  I  fee  the  fpear  of  battle  lifted.  The  roe  ftarts 
from  his  midnight  reft,  and  Turlethan  *  fears  the  danger. — 
But  why  art  thou  afraid,  roe  of  the  mountain  ?  Why  trembled 
thou,  Sgaro,  in  thy  halls  ?  Sora's  king  is  ftrong,  but  die  wind  of 
the  north  is  awake.  Upon  its  cloudy  wing  Cathula  comes,  like  a 
red  angry  ghoft  of  night,  when  hunters  tremble  on  Stuca.     The 

ranks 

■f  I-croma,  "  winding  or  crooked  ifle."  defcribed  in  this  paragraph,  the  calm  joy 

The  poem,  which  in  this  place  is  not  en-  of  peace    is  happily   contrafted   in  that 

tire,  brings  Cathula  very  abruptly  to  I-  which  follows.      The   narration  of  this 

croma,  in  order  to  aflift  Sgaro;  but  the  expedition  feems  to  be  put  in  the  moath 

tales  or  urfgeals  mention  feveral  previous  of  Cathula's  bard. 

eircumftances,  which  it  might  be  tedious,  *   Tur-liathan,    "broad   tower;"  the 

and  not  efiential,  to  mention. — With  the  name  of  Sgaro's  palace  in  Icroma. 
confuflon  and  terror  that  attend  war,  as  t  This, 
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ranks  of  war  are  broken  before  him,  as  the  mail  of  the  fpider  be- 
fore the  blaft.  The  mighty  are  fcattered  in  his  prefence. — Sora, 
with  the  clouds  of  night,  hath  fled  over  the  fea.  He  hath  difap- 
peared,  as  the  path  of  his  fhip  on  the  deep. — Sgaro,  hang  up  thy 
fhield  ;  bring  down  thy  harp ;  let  the  daughters  of  Icroma  re- 
joice. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  fongs  in  Icroma.  I  hear  the  echo  of  harps 
in  its  halls.  The  fword  of  war  is  fheathed.  The  fhield  is  hung 
on  the  peaceful  wall,  a  dark  orb,  like  the  inner  moon  ;  and  the 
fpear  of  battle  refls  befide  it.  The  roe  is  glad  on  his  rock.  The 
virgins  of  Turlethan  look,  with  joy,  over  their  window.  The 
fun  fhines  bright.  No  cloud  is  on  its  beams.  But  the  maids  ob- 
ferve  it  not ;  their  eye  is  on  Cathula,  moving  in  the  light  of  his 
fteel.  They  blefs  that  beam  of  brightnefs,  from  whofe  prefence 
the  darknefs  of  their  danger  retired.  *'  Awake,  our  voice,"  they 
fay ;  "  awake,  our  harps  :  let  our  fong  be  Caric-thura's  king  f  !" 

But  who  comes  forth  to  meet  the  chief?  Her  fteps  are  on 
the  dew  of  the  morning.  The  tear  of  joy  hangs  forward  in  her 
eye,  like  the  tear  of  night  on  the  bended  grafs,  when  it  glit- 
ters in  early  fun-beams.  Her  face  of  beauty  is  half- concealed 
by  the  wandering  of  her  fair  locks.  But  the  morning-beams 
look  through  them  on  the  mild-blufhing  of  her  cheeks,  as  looks 
the  fun  on  the  budding  rofe,  when  its  colour  grows  in  the  drops 
of  dew. — Who  can  this  be  but  Rofgala,  the  faireft  of  the  maids 

Gg  2  of 

■f  This,  of  the  maids  of  Icroma,  ap-  rious  exercifes  of  rowing,  reaping,  ful- 

pears  to  have  been  a  chorus-fong  ;  afpe-  ling,    &c.      They    greatly  alleviate    the 

cies   of   compofition  very  ancient,    and  toil,  and  infpire  men  with  ardour  to  go 

ftill  much  ufed  in  the  Highlands.     The  through  with  it. 
time  of  thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  va- 
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of  Icroma  ? — Sgaro  gives  her  to  the  chief  who  fcattered  the  cloud 
of  his  foes. — "  Cathula,  were  ten  daughters  mine,  Chief  of  he- 
roes, I  would  fay,  be  thine  the  choice." 

Three  years,  on  their  eagle-wing,  flew  over  the  hills  of  Turle- 
than.  The  hawk  darting  on  his  prey  moves  not  with  a  pace  fo 
filent  or  fwift.  Cathula  looks  back  on  their  courfe,  as  the  awaken- 
ed hunter  on  the  fpace  he  travelled  over  in  his  dream.  He  won- 
ders how  foon  they  are  paft.  "  It  is  time  to  return  to  Iniftore ; 
to  the  flreamy  groves  of  Carric~  thura." 

The  fails  of  Cathula  are  raifed.  Rofgala,  by  turns,  is  glad 
and  fad.  "  Adieu,  thou  ifle  of  my  love ;  adieu,  thou  abode  of 
my  youth  !  My  friends  are  on  the  ihore :  the  roes  look  forward 
from  their  bufhy  rock. — But  why  fhould  the  tears  of  Rofgala  flow  ? 
fhe  goes  with  Carrie -thura's  chief  ?" — Conloch,  the  young  pledge 
of  their  love,  is  in  her  arms.  Two  ftreaks  of  light  on  a  cloud  are 
his  fair  brows.  His  little  helm  above  them  is  of  the  fur  of  fawns. 
Lulled  by  the  rocking  of  the  waves,  he  fleeps.  In  the  dreams  of 
his  reft,  he  fmiles.  He  hears  the  buzz  of  mountain-bees,  and 
thinks  he  is  near  their  (lore  of  fweet.  But  it  is  not  the  buzzing  bee, 
thou  doft  hear,  O  Conloch  !  it  is  the  riling  wind,  whiftling  through 
the  rattling  flirouds. — But  ftill  thy  fmile  is  pleafant.  Thou  looked 
like  the  flower  of  Lena,  when  the  many-coloured  rainbow  adorns 
it  in  the  day  of  the  inconftant  fun.  The  hunter,  as,  haftening  to 
the  fhelter  of  fome  dark-bending  rock,  he  ftrides  along,  beholds 
it  with  a  figh  ;  for  he  fees  the  ftormy  ihower,  riding  towards  it 
on  the  blaft :  The  pillars  that  fupport  it  are  hail.  "  Flower  of 
Lena,  thou  art  lovely;  but  the  tread  of  the  ftorm  is  near  thee." 

The  breaftof  Rofgala  heaves  under  the  broken  figh,  white  as 

the 
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the  foam  of  the  wave,  when  die  florm  uplifts  it,  and  darknefs 
dwells  around.  The  bright  drop  is  in  her  eye  ;  it  falls  on  the  face 
of  Conloch.  With  the  preffuig  of  her  lip,  £he  wipes  it  away.  He 
awakes  and  fees  die  ftorm.  He  wonders  what  it  means  ;  and, 
flirinking,  clings  to  the  bofom  of  Rofgala.  She,  over  him,  fpreads 
her  fkirt,  as  fpreads  the  eagle  of  Lora  her  dark  wings,  wide,  over 
her  young,  when  they  fhrink  in  their  head  from  the  hail,  and 
hear  the  voice  of  ftorms. — "  Fear  not,  child  of  my  love,"  faid  Rof- 
gala; "  for  thy  father  is  nigh  us." — Nor  be  thou  thyfelf  afraid,  faid 
Cathula ;  I  know  the  fea  of  Iniftore.  Often  have  I  rode  its  deep, 
when  louder  was  the  roar  of  its  waves. — Rofgala  afks  for  Iniftore ; 
but  it  is  diftant.  The  fea  hides  it  behind  its  hills  of  foam. — 
Mixed  with  the  noife  of  waves,  rife,  at  times,  the  fighs  of  the 
fair. 

Now  defcends,  on  the  deep,  dark-fkirted  night.  The  thunder 
is  in  her  courfe.  The  ftreamy  lightning  burfts,  dark-red,  from 
her  womb.  Spirits  feel  its  flames.  Their  fhrieks  are  heard  in 
mid-air.  They  rufh  to  quench  their  half-burnt  robes  in  the  deep. 
The  billows  roar,  with  all  their  whales. — The  moon  hears  the 
noife  within  her  houfe  of  clouds,  and  fhe  is  afraid  to  lift  her  head 
above  the  hill.  The  ftars  wrap  their  heads  in  their  mantle  of  .La- 
no's  mill  *»  At  times,  they  look,  trembling,  through  the  win- 
dow of  their  clouds  ;  but,  quick,  draw  back  their  wandering  hair. 
— They  are  like  the  hunter  on  the  heath,  who  fhoots  out,  at  times, 
his  head,  but  will  not  venture  forth  from  his  booth  till  the  ftorm 


*  The  mijl  of  Lano  feems  to  have  been  a  preverb  for  any  mift  of  the  thickeft  and- 
i?arkeft  kind, 
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is  over. — Hunter  of  the  roe  of  the  mountain,  thou  art  on  the 
heath  on  more  ;  O  that  Rofgala  were  there  ! 

But  what  voice  did  you  hear  that  night,  ye  rocks  of  Icroma ; 
when  on  the  deep  was  flie,  to  whofe  harp  you  often  echoed  ?  Did 
you  liften  to  the  roar  of  waves  at  your  feet,  or  to  the  thunder  that 
rolled  in  the  blafted  head  of  your  pines  ?  Louder  than  either  of 
thefe,  rofe  in  your  ear  die  cries  of  Sulingorma  f.  She  is  wildly- 
fad,  for  her  daughter  is  on  the  deep  with  her  child.  She  ftands  on 
the  dark  rock,  carelefs  of  the  beating  ftorm.  White  billows  brea- 
king on  the  diftant  deep,  deceive  her  oft  for  fails. — Mother  of 
Rofgala,  retire  from  the  ftorm  of  night ;  thy  daughter  does  not 
hear  thy  cries. 

Retiring,  fhe  foon  turns  back  to  view  once  more  the  main. 
A  wandering  bark,  defcending  into  the  creek,  is  half-perceived. 
Oh  !  art  thou  fafe,  my  child  !" 

"  What  voice  is  that  on  the  rock?"  fays  the  mariner;  "  my 
mates  take  down  the  fails." 

The  voice  of  joy  mixed  with  fear  again  is  up:  "  Rofgala !  art 
thou  fafe  ?" 

"  It  is  the  cry,"  fays  the  mariner,  "  of  the  fair  ghoft  that  we 
faw  upon  the  deep :  behold  it  there  ! — Come,  O  ghoft,  on  moon- 
beams to  our  dreams,  when  the  night  is  calm,  and  the  ftorm  is 
over ! 

Sulingorma  hears  his  voice,  and  fad  retires.  The  rocks  reply 
to  the  name  of  Rofgala. 

But  Rofgala  is  on  the  fea  of  Iniftore.     The  ftraggling  ray  of  a 

di- 

t  Sidin-gorma  fignifies  "  blue  eyes;"  Rofgala,  "  fair  countenance;"  Cathula, 
u  eye  of  battle;"  Conloch,  (or  Chm-laochJ,  "  mild  or  beautiful  hero." 
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diftant  oak  travels  there  over  the  deep.  Cathula  beheld  his  love, 
like  a  fair  virgin-ghoft  in  its  beam.  In  her  arms  he  beheld  his 
fon.  He  looked  like  a  ftar  in  the  bofom  of  the  bended  moon,  when 
her  face  is  almoft  hid  in  grief,  and  the  darknefs  of  her  countenance 
growing.  He  beheld  them ;  but  he  was  fad,  and  his  half-ftifled 
figh  arofe.     The  pairing  breeze  bore  it  to  the  ear  of  Rofgala. 

"  Why  that  figh,"  fhe  faid,  "  my  love  ?  The  night  on  the  deep 
is  dark,  but  the  ftorm  will  foon  be  over.  The  moon  will  come 
forth  in  her  filent  beauty  ;  her  fteps  on  the  mountain  will  be  love- 
ly. The  ftars  will  fhew  their  blue-fparkling  eyes  in  the  clouds,  and 
the  winds  will  retire  from  the  fea  of  Iniftore.  Nor  is  Iniftore  far 
diftant :  is  not  that  the  light  of  its  halls  ?" 

"  Light  of  the  foul  of  Cathula,  the  ftorm  will  foon  be  paft;  and 
the  light  of  Iniftore,  amidft  blue,  calm  waves,  arife.  But  what  is 
night,  or  ftorm,  or  diftance  of  Iniftore,  to  Cathula  ;  while  he  be- 
holds the  face  of  beauty,  with  all  thy  calm  of  foul  ? — Let  me  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  love,  O  beam  !  and  I  will  blefs  thee,  tho'  thou 
doft  come  from  Sora's  hall ;  though  thou  haft  brought  me  fo  nigh 
his  ihelving  rocks." 

Too  nigh  them  art  thou  brought  indeed,  O  Cathula:  on  their 
edge  thy  fkifF,  in  two,  is  divided.  The  chief  climbs  the  oozy 
rock.  Rofgala  and  his  fon  are  in  his  arms.  But  no  fhelter,  fave 
from  cold  fea-weeds,  is  there.  It  is,  at  times,  the  habitation  of 
feals. 

"  The  land,  my  love,  is  nigh.    My  ftrength,  I  know,  can  reach 
it.     On  its  fhore  I  may  find  fome  boat  that  fhall  convey  us  from 
Sora's  wrath  *,  before  the  light  fhall  arife.     Reft  thou  here,  Rof- 
gala. 

*    The  fituation  of  Cathula  was  the  more  alarming,  as  he  had  formeily  incup- 
jedthe  difpleafure  of  the  king  of  Sora,  by  aflifting  Sgaro  againft  him. 
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gala.  The  ftorm  is  lower.  The  ftars  look  over  the  edge  of  their 
broken  clouds,  and  the  moon  lifts  her  pale  head  through  the  di- 
flant  tree.  They  will  foon  mew  thee  the  path  of  my  return.  Reft 
here,  my  love,  Rofgala  ! — Ye  lights  of  heaven,  mine  on  my  love ; 
ye  fpirits  on  their  beams,  dwell  with  her  on  her  rock.  When  you 
hear  her  fay,  *  Cathula,  what  delays  thy  return  V  tell  her  you  be- 
hold the  fteps  of  my  coming. 

"  Come,  thou  mayeft,"  faid  Rofgala  ;  "  but  ah  !  I  fear  die  bil- 
low's roar.  Some  blaft  may  raife  it  high ;  or  fome  angry  ghoft 
may,  again,  embroil  it  in  his  courfe.  But  thou  fhalt  come,  my 
love :  and  yet  I  fear. — The  fea  may  grow ;  the  fhades  may  de- 
part ;  or  Sora  awake  ere  thou  doft  come.  But  no ;  my  love  fhall 
return  foon.     Spirits  of  my  fathers  !  guard  Cathula." 

He  went ;  he  reached  the  fhore  :  but  no  boat  is  nigh.  He  runs 
in  fearch  of  it  far.  The  thought  of  his  foul  is  on  the  oozy  rock 
with  Rofgala. 

What  fhall  that  helplefs  mourner  do  ? — Her  eye  is  towards  the 
darkly  fhore  ;  but  no  Cathula  comes.  The  waves  grow  upon  her 
rock.  They  gather  about  her  feet.  But,  Conloch,  thou  art  not 
wet ;  thou  art  lifted  high  in  her  arms. 

"  What  detains  thee,  my  love?  Have  the  waves  flopped  thy 
courfe  to  the  fhore;  or  have  the  boats  of  Sora  been  diftant  far  ? — 
O  that  thou  wert  afhore,  my  child !  'Tis  for  thee  that  trembles  thus 
the  foul  of  Rofgala." 

She  ties  him  on  Cathula's  fhield.  A  withered  tree  comes,  wan- 
dering on  the  wave,  to  her  rock.     On  its  top  fhe  fixes  Conloch. 

Shall  I  awake  thee,  Conloch  ?  No,  thy  cries  would  pierce  my 
foul,  like  darts.       Safe  thou  mayeft  reach  the  fhore  ;   and   So- 

ra's 
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ra's  king  may  have  pity.  Or,  thy  father  perhaps  may  find 
thee.  But  ah  !  my  child,  thy  father  I  fear  is  not.  On  that 
cloud  his  fpirit  waits  for  mine. — Stay,  Cathula ;  thy  love  is  co- 
ming. 

A  higher  furge  comes,  white-tumbling,  over  the  rock.  In  its 
cold  bofom  it  folds  Rofgala.     "  Farewel,  O  my  Conloch  !" 

Too  late,  Cathula  comes  in  the  boat  of  Sora.  He  looks  for  the 
rock :  but  no  rock,  dark-rifing  above  the  wave,  is  feen. — "  The 
growing  fea  hath  covered  its  oozy  top  !  No  Rofgala  ;  no  Conloch 
is  here !  O  that  the  fame  wave  had  inclofed  Cathula  !  Then,  Rof- 
gala, would  we  fmile  in  death ;  Conloch  we  would  clafp  in  our 
arms  ;  his  tender  frame  fhould  not  be  hurt  by  rocks. — Shall  Ca- 
thula die  or  live  ?" 

The  light,  half-mixt  with  darknefs,  breaks  on  Sora's  hills.  A 
fmall  ifle  is  near.  A  watery  cave  is  under  its  rock ;  and  over  its 
mouth  there  bends,  in  its  own  gray  coat  of  mofs,  an  aged  oak. 
Five  generations  faw  the  ocean  fhrink  and  grow  fince  this  oak  had 
given  the  king  of  Sora  fhelter.  In  the  cave  below  it  he  once  hid  his 
fpoufe,  as  he  moved  to  war.  *  To-morrow,'  he  faid,  *  I  return, 
and  bring  the  head  of  Lanfxdda.'  He  went ;  the  fpear  of  Lanfad- 
da  travelled  through  his  fide,  and  forbade  to  fulfil  his  promife. 
Two  days,  with  their  nights,  returned.  But  no  word  of  thy  re- 
turn, red-haired  Ulan-orchul.  Oi-dana  is  fad  in  her  cave.  Her 
dark  hair  wanders  on  winds ;  and  her  white  hands  beat,  like  foamy 
waves,  her  breaft. — Mournful  through  night  is  her  voice  of  grief. 
The  mariner  hears  it  as  he  paffes  by.  He  turns  to  fee  if  it  may  be 
the  mufic  of  a  fpirit  of  the  deep.     And  thus  was  difcovered  the 

H  h  fe- 
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fecret  cave. — It  is  here  Cathula  waits  for  night.  It  comes  with  all 
its  ftars.  Rofgala  defcends  on  the  foul  of  her  love.  She  comes, 
foft-gliding  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  Her  robe  is  of  the  white  mill 
that  rifes  on  Cona,  when  morning-dews  are  melting  in  the  beams 
of  the  fun.  But  her  treffes  ftill  are  wet :  they  drop  like  the  dew 
of  rofes  on  the  bank  of  their  flow-rolling  river. — She  tells  him  of 
her  fate  ;  fhe  tells  him  how  fhe  laid  Conloch  on  his  fhieid.  '  But  let 
Cathula,'  fhe  fays,  '  awake,  and  fly  fafe  to  Iniftore." 

He  rofe.  In  filent  grief  over  the  waves  he  came.  But  fince,  he 
is  often  fad.  His  tears  in  the  morning  flow  for  Rofgala;  and  his 
fighs  in  the  evening  are  heard  for  Conloch  f. 

Great,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  is  the  caufe  of  Cathula's 
grief.  But  Conloch  perhaps  may  live.  Thy  fhieid  may  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  fhore,  and  the  people  of  Sora  might  have  pity. 
"  He  may  one  day,"  they  would  fay,  "  lift  this  fhieid  to  defend 
■us."  Yes,  they  may  have  fpared  him  ;  and  the  warriors  may  one 
day  fay  of  him,  "  His  arm  is  like  the  arm  of  Cathula  :  his  fpear  is 
like  one  of  the  fpears  of  Morven."  Why  then  fhould  darknefs 
dwell  on  the  foul  of  the  mighty  ?  Cathula  is  not  alone  when  the 
clang  of  the  fhieid  arifes. 

Thus  paffed  the  night  in  Carric-fhura's  halls.  Gray  morning  at 
length  arofe  in  the  eaft.  His  eyes  are  half  open  like  the  weary  hun- 
ter on  the  heath  when  he  is  fcarce  awake.  Dark  waves  begin  to  roll 
in  light.  Hill's  left  half  their  head  in  day.  Stars  hide  in  caves 
their  dim  heads ;  for  they  fee  the  fon  of  the  morning  lift  his  yel- 
low head  behind  his  hill,  and  looking,  with  his  broad  eye,  farther 

than 

f  Here  Cathula's, bard  ends  his  narration. 
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than  ever  travelled  the  reftlefs  kings  of  the  world  f .  They  fee  him, 
and  retire  from  his  prefence ;  as  the  daughters  of  ftrangers  when 
they  fee  Malvina. 

Nor  did  the  beams  of  the  fun,  that  day,  bring  gladnefs  to  the 
fcout  of  Iniftore.  From  the  height  of  his  rock  he  looks  on  the  fea. 
Dark  fhips  are  on  the  more.  Like  bees  iffuing  from  the  trunk  of 
their  oak,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  vale  of  flowers,  they  pour  on  the 
beach  their  men.  The  fteps  of  his  return  are  quick.  "  Cathula  ! 
Lochlin  is  on  thy  fhore." 

And  let  them  come,  faid  Cathula  ;  for  my  friends  are  nigh. 
But  why  didft  thou  not  fee  them  fooner  ?  Why,  O  fun,  didft  thou 
not  fooner  rife  ? — But  perhaps  thou  haft  been  hearing  the  tale  of 
wo,  like  Cathula ;  or  mourning  for  thy  fpoufe  and  fon. — Yes, 
great  light,  for  thou  moveft  in  thy  blue  field  alone :  no  beam,  like 
thyfelf,  attends  thee  in  the  glory  of  thy  courfe.  Thy  fpoufe  has 
been  torn  from  thy  fide  in  heaven,  by  the  ftorm  :  thy  fon  has  been 
torn  from  thee,  as,  fome  night,  thou  haft  been  travelling  through 
the  troubled  deep  *.  Yes,  fair  light,  thou  haft  met  in  thy  courfe 
fuch  a  night  as  feized  Cathula ;  and  thou  art  now  the  hufband  of 
no  fpoufe  ;  the  father  of  no  Conloch. — Yet  thy  grief  is  only  for  a 
feafon.  Thou  moveft  forth  in  the  fteps  of  thy  majefty,  and  thy 
dark  foes  vanifh.  The  fpirits  that  fpread  death  over  the  plains  in 
thy  abfence,  hide  themfelves  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  when 
thou  doft  come.— So  fhall  the  fame  of  Cathula,  in  the  interval  of 

H  h  2  his 

f  When  the  ancient  Galic  poets  ufe  to  aflimilate  every  other  object  to  its  own 

this  expreflion,  they  are  fuppofed  to  mean  fituation.      This    figure,   when  properly 

by  it  the  Roman  emperors.  ufed,  has  a  fine  effect,  as  we  are  pleafed 

*  The  mind,  when  under  the  influence  to  fee  life  and  fentiment  afcribed  to  ina- 

of  any  ftrong  emotion  or  paffion,  is  apt  nimate  obje&s. 
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his  grief,  arife.  No  cloud  of  forrow  {hall  hide  the  battle  from  his 
fight.  His  foul  fhall  grow  like  a  mountain-dream  when  its  courfe 
is  ftraitened ;  it  fhall  fwell  in  danger  like  a  flood,  when  dark  rocks 
oppofe  it. 

The  fhield  of  Iniftore  was  ftruck.  Connal  took  his  fpear  ;  and 
the  hand  of  Fingal  is  on  the  blade  of  Luno. — The  ftandard  of  Ri- 
nama  ftreams,  like  a  rainbow,  in  air  :  the  fon  of  Ruro  and  myfelf 
ftand  like  two  pillars  of  fummer's  fultry  cloud  :  they  are  fair  with- 
out ;  but  they  hide  the  lightning  in  their  fold,  and  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  is  around. 

As  a  ftorm  of  hail  comes  rufhing  over  ocean*,  and  drives  the 
furge  before  it,  till  it  breaks  its  force  againft  the  fcaly  fide  of  a 
whale  or  oozy  ifle  ;  or  as  the  fpirit  in  the  ftorm  lifts  the  white  bil- 
lows in  his  wrath,  and  heaves  them,  with  all  their  foam,  hoarfe- 
roaring  over  a  rock ;  fo  rufhed  our  hofts,  in  all  their  terrors,  to 
meet  the  war. — We  faw  the  crowded  ranks  of  Lochlin  gathered, 
around  Manos,  like  flights  of  fea-fowl  round  their  own  rock.  Its 
dark  fides  are  covered  with  their  thronging  wings  ;  but  its  head 
rifes,  with  all  its  fhaggy  brows,  above  them,  and  fhrinks  not  at  the 
roar  of  the  coming  ftorm. 

It  was  then  Fingal  fpoke  to  Connal,  andto  the  chief  of  Iniftore, 
All  the  youths  blefled  the  king  of  Morvan,  as  they  liftened  to  his 
words. 

"  Our  names,  chiefs  of  the  battles  of  the  fpear,  are  already  in 

the 

*   In  the  original,  this  paffage  13  no  lefs  —No  roar  fpiorad  na  doininn  a'  fcide' 

terrible  than  the  fcene  which  it  defcribes. 


Mar  ftoirm  ghailbheach  mheallain 
Na  (reud-niith  thairis  air  cuantaidh, 
A'  fguaba'  nan  tonna  fhiadhach, 
*S  gam  buala*  ri  f  iichd  nan  ard-bheann ; 
f  el.  tiajia  lalhuidb. 


Le'n  cobhar  ceann-ghlas,  a'  (lairirich 
Meafg  charraige  cruaidh  a*  ganraich ; 
— U'  arnhuil  fin  farum  ar  feacbd 
Do)  an  cinnfeal  gkachd  do'n  araich. 
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the  long,  while  others  want  their  fame.  Let  the  ions  of  youth 
have  the  honour  of  the  battle  of  Iniftore.  We  {land  on  die  hill, 
roeks  ready  to  rufh  into  the  vale,  if  they  need  our  aid." 

The  hand  of  Ogan  is  on  his  fword :  the  fon  of  Ruro  half-exalts 
his  fpear  ;  and  the  eye  of  Oman  is  on  Fingal. 

I  see,  faid  the  king,  three  chiefs  before  the  three  columns  of 
Lochlin's  fpears.  One  Ihines  abeam  of  light,  perhaps,  in  the  firft 
of  his  battles.  Nor  is  he  of  the  weak  in  arms.  Thine,  Oman,  be 
die  lot  to  contend  with  the  chief;  but  quench  not  at  once  his  fame. 
The  tear,  perhaps,  is  in  the  eye  of  his  fpoufe  ;  and  his  father  may 
now  be  dim  with  years.  No  fon  befide,  perhaps,  has  the  aged 
chief:  Oflian,  fpare  the  beam. — Thine,  Ogan  f,  be  that  other  dark 
leader  of  the  war.  ''  And  mine,"  faid  the  fon  of  Ruro,  "  mail  be 
Manos,  king  of  fpears." 

The  kings  remained  upon  their  hills.  Like  three  whales,  with 
all  their  billows  of  foam,  we  rolled  to  battle.  But  the  hoft  of  Ma- 
nos withftood  our  aOTault,  firm  as  the  rock  in  the  fea  of  Iniftore. 
Whales  ftrike  againft  its  fides,  and  waves  climb  up  its  face.  But 
it  remains  fixed ;  all  their  force  cannot  move  it. 

Nor  flood  the  fons  of  Lochlin  harmlefs  in  their  place,  when  the 
fury  of  the  battle  rofe,  and  the  ftrife  was  kindled  by  the  fongs  of 
die  bards  *.  Ogan  is  bound  with  a  thoufand  thongs,  and  the  fon 
of  Ruro  fhrinks  back  from  the  fpear  of  Manos. — The  young  lifter 

of 

f  Ogan  :  the  name  of  Rinama's  fon.        mer  alludes  to  the  like  cuftom  in  the  time 
*  It  was  part  of  the  office  of  the  bards     of  the  Trojan  war : 
to  animate  the  combatants  by  their  fongs  ,hro' the  Grecian  throng 

J      •         .u„      n*  ti        ui)      r        »••  With  horror  founds  the  loud  Ortbian  font. ! 

during  the  action.    The  old  rerfian  Magi  J   6 

...  The  navy  (hakes  ;  and  at  the  dire  alarms 

arc  laid  to  have  done  the  fame  ;  and  Ho-  „   ,  ,  ,     ,  .,       ,  „ 

Each  oofom  boils,  each  warrior  lhrts  to  arms. 

11.  xi.  I* 
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of  the  fpear  prefled  upon  Oflian.  I  defended  myfelf  from  his 
ftrokes,  but  fought  not  his  early  fall. 

"  Doft  thou  defpife  my  youth,  fon  of  ftrength,"  he  faid,  as  the 
big  tear  fwelled  in  either  eye  ;  "  dofl  thou  defpife  my  youth,  when 
thou  doft  not  lift  thy  beamy  fpear  ?  Shall  I,  all  day,  beat  thy 
fliield,  as  does  the  harmlefs  boy  a  rock  ?  Shall  I  reap  no  fhare  of 
fame,  while  my  friends  hew  down  the  ranks  of  war  ? — But  I  will 
elfewhere  fcek  renown." 

His  people  followed  him  as  he  went,  and  my  fteps  purfued  him 
flowly  behind.  I  faw  the  chiefs  come  down  from  their  hills,  like 
three  mountain-ftreams  when  they  leap,  white,  from  rocks,  and 
meet  with  all  their  earth,  and  ftones,  and  trees,  in  fome  green  vale 
below. — Manos  meets  the  king  of  Morven,  and  the  clang  of  their 
fteel  is  terrible. — But  who  could  ftand  before  Fingal  ?  The  fpear 
is  wrefted  from  the  hand  of  Manos,  and  the  thick  thongs  confine 
him.  Connal  ftands  in  the  place  of  Ogan ;  nor  was  his  ftrength 
in  battle  fmall. 

Cathula  met  the  beam  of  youth  that  fought  with  Oflian,  as 
o'er  the  field  he  wandered  in  fearch  of  fame.  His  heart  warmed  to 
the  ftranger,  as  he  faw  him  brightening  before  him  in  all  the  {late- 
ly beauty  of  youth.  What  pity,  faid  his  foul  to  him,  this  light  fo 
foon  fhould  fail !  "  Why,  warrior  of  youth,  Ihouldft  thou  fo  early 
fall,  like  a  young  tree  in  the  vale  ?  the  fummer  breeze  creeps  thro' 
its  blofToms,  and  fpreads  its  fragrance  on  the  fields  around.  Retire, 
fon  of  youth,  left  the  maid  of  thy  love  fhould  mourn.  Retire,  for 
her  fake ;  that  thou  mayeft  fight  thy  future  battles." — "  But  I  will 
be  famed  in  my  firft,"  faid  the  youth,  as  on  he  rufhed.— -"  Thou 

mayeft, 
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mayeft,  in  falling  by  the  mighty,"  replied  the  chief,  as  he  lifted  or* 
high  his  fpear. 

Like  the  force  of  two  warring  ftreams  f,  or  two  waves  driven 
on  by  contrary  winds,  they  fought.  Like  the  breaking  of  thofe 
waves  on  the  rock  between  was  the  found  of  the  fhields  of  heroes. 
Their  broken  fpears  fly,  glancing,  through  air ;  but  their  fwords, 
like  meteors  wielded  by  two  contending  ghofls,  are  in  their  hands. 
The  fliield  of  the  youth  is  pierced  in  die  midft.  The  fword  of  Ca- 
thula  pafles  through  its  folds.  Nor  flops  it  then.  Its  return  is 
ftained  with  blood ;  and  the  red  ftream  follows  it  through  the  cleft 
in  the  fliield.. 

As  falls  a  green  lofty  pine  by  the  mountain  blaft  *,  when  the 

ax  hath  half  cut  it  through,  making  the  echoing  rock  ftart,  and  the 

earth  tremble  around ;   fo  falls  the  youth  on   his  founding  arms. 

His  foot  is  bathed  in  a  little  rill,  and  his  blood  is  mixed  with  its 

gurgling  ftream. 

"  I 

tain  combination  of  harmonic  and  corre- 
fponding  founds,  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
poetry,  took  the  firmed  hold  of  the  me- 
mory and  ear.  This  livelinefs  of  images, 
and  arrangement  of  founds,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  prefervation  of  their  poe- 
try by  oral  tradition.  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  this,  that  they 
ufed  fuch  a  profufion  of  tropes,  as  may 
rather  dazzle  than  pleafe  in  a  tranflation, 
while  in  the  original  they  always  charm. 
The  comparifon  before  us  is  both  grand 
and  heautiful. 

Thuit  e  mar  chrann  gimhais  ard-ghom 
Le  gaoith-fhafaich,  thun  a  ghearraidh  ; 
Le  geilt  thug  a  charraig  fuaimneach; 
Chrithkh  agus  ghluais  an  talamh. 


f  The  Galic  language  abounds  in  epi- 
thets, which  give  it  often  a  peculiar  ener- 
gy that  cannot  always  be  transfufed  into 
a  tranflation.  Of  this  we  have  here  a  fin- 
king inftance. 

'N  fin  chuaidh  iad  an  dail  a  cheile, 
Mar  dha  bhuiune  ri  treun-cho'rag : 
'S  gach  gaoth  a'  neartach  an  faothreach — 
Ruillcan  bao'bhi',  beucaeh,  do'bbidh. 

Gu  cuidreach,  cuidreamach,  beumnach, 
J?ha  »a  Trein  mar  thuinn  tigh'n  da  thaobh, 
Gan  ruaga'  le  ftoirm,  toirt  nualan 
Air  carraigchruaidh.  meadhon-barach. 

*  The  ancient  Galic  poets  were  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  their  choice  of  fimiles. 
They  always  drew  them  from  objects  fo 
ftnking  and  familiar,  as  to  make  a  power- 
ful impreflion  on  the  fancy  ;  while  a  cer- 
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"  I  fall  f"  he  faicl  as  the  ftrife  ceafed  along  the  plain,  "  I  fall  hi 
the  firft  of  my  battles  ;  and  my  fame  mall  not  be  heard.  But  I  fall 
by  the  mighty,  and  my  name  may  remain,  with  his,  in  the  fong. 
'  It  was  the  fword  of  Carric-thura's  king,'  the  bard  may  fay, '  that 
pierced  the  fide  of  Anal !  I  will  hear  thee,  O  bard,  on  my  flying 
wind,  and  with  joy  I  will  ride  on  my  cloud.  Cathula,  raife  in 
this  green  fpot  my  tomb.  Place  that  gray  done  at  my  head :  but 
the  fon  of  future  times  will  not  know  it.  He  will  make  it  the 
bridge  over  fome  little  ftream  which  he  cannot  bound  acrofs.  Some 
gray  bard  will  mifs  it  from  its  place,  and  fay,  '  Where  is  the  (tone 
of  him  that  fell  by  Cathula?'  And  thus  my  name  maybe  heard. — 
O  that  thou  hadft  this  fword,  Annir  of  Sora !  thou  wouldeft  flied 
over  it  a  tear;  though  without  fame  thy  youth  is  fallen. — Cathu- 
la, hang  that  ihield  in  thy  hall.  Though  it  did  not  defend  me,  I 
love  it.     Once  it  bore  me  on  the  ftormy  billows." 

His  laft  words  were  darts  of  death  to  the  foul  of  Cathula.  He 
flood  in  his  place,  like  the  tree  which  is  blafted  by  the  lightning, 
for  he  knew  the  fhield  of  his  fathers.  He  falls  on  the  face  of  his  fon. 

Ou  R  heroes  gather  around  them.  We  ftand,filent  in  our  grief,  like 
the  pines  ofGormla,  when  they  behold  thefall  of  their  companionsby 


an 


f  In  the  original,  this  fpeech  of  Con- 
loch  is  very  affecting,  and  has  a  me- 
lancholy tender  caft  which  cannot  be  fo 
eafily  conveyed  into  another  language. 

Thuit  mis-  ann  tus  na  t  ciig-bboil; 
'S  chon  eiricli  mo  chliu  fan  dan. 
Ach  thuit  mi  le  lamh  nam  buadh, 
'S  biiidh  luadh  air  mo  ghaifge  le  chliu'fan. 
— "  Si  lann  Ri'  [nnfe-torc 
A  lot  's  an  sraich  an  t  Aincal." 

Bcannachd  do  t  anam,  a  bhaird, 
Cluinneam  fein  gu  h  ard  do  ghuth, 
<S  biom  ait  a  marcaclid  na  line, 


'S  glas-cheo  na  fri'  gam  eide". 
—An  leac  ud  'san  lonan  uaine 
Togaibh  afuas  aig  mo  cheann  ; 
Gus  an  leagar  thar  fruthan  faoin  i, 
'S  an  dean  an  t  Aos-dan  a  h  iontrain. 

Ainnir  Shora  mo  ghraidh! 
Gcd'  thuit  'fan  araich  fo  t  annfachd, 
Shille'  do  dheoir  gu  bras 
Nam  faighe'  tu  Ghaoil  mo  chloidhe. 

A  Ibuil  cholgach  nan  dearg-chatl* 
Crochs'  ad  thalla  mo  chaomh-fgia; 
Sgia'  mo  ghraidh  (ged'rinn  i  mo  leon) 
Air  *b  do  Iheol  mi  rofleuJa  faile! 
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an  angry  fpiritof  night,  that  had  laid  their  green  heads  low.  We  hear 
at  times,  the  broken  words  of  Cathula,  and  echo  to  his  grief  with 
our  fighs. 

'  And  art  thou  fallen,  fon  of  my  love*!  art  thou  fallen,  Conloch, 
by  thy  father !  Was  it  for  this  I  unfheathed  the  fword  ?  O  that  in 
thy  place,  my  Conloch,  I  had  been  low!  Let  The  man  of  wo  be  the 
name  of  Cathula!" 

Fingal  faw  the  grief  of  his  friend,  and  long  defcended  his  tears 
in  filence.  At  length  he  bade  the  tomb  of  Conloch  rife,  and 
the  bards  pour  the  mournful  fong.  He  bade  the  thongs  be  loofed 
from  the  hands  of  Manos  ;  as  thus  he  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fpears. 

"  Why,  chief  of  Lochlin,  doft  thou  delight  in  war  ?  why  doft 
thou  deprive  the  warrior  of  his  future  fame  ;  and  bid  his  days, 
like  that  early-fallen  flower,  to  ceafe  in  the  midft  ?  Why  doft  thou 
darken  the  days  of  the  aged,  and  add  forrow  to  the  burden  of  years, 
with  which  their  gray  head  is  already  bended.  Why  doft  thou 
caufe  the  eye  of  the  virgin  to  weep,  and  take  pleafure  in  the  tear 
of  the  orphan  ? — Are  their  fighs  to  thy  ear  as  the  mufic  of  harps, 
when  thou  doft  bid  them  fo  often  rife  ?  Are  their  tears  a  ftream  to 
thy  foul,  when  thirfty  ?  Or  canft  thou  fmile,  when  they  weep,  be- 
caufe  the  purfuer  of  their  deer  on  the  mountain  is  fallen  f  ? — Are 

I  i  not 

*  The  original  has  here   feveral  lines  the  following  extract  of  a   St  Kilda   la- 

which  confiil  almoft  entirely  of  interjec-  ment.     True  poetry  is   confined   to   no 

lions.     As  this  fort  of  natural  language  time  or  place.     It  is  the  offspring  of  na- 

does  not  always  admit  of  a  tranflation,  it  ture,  and  extends  as  wide  as  her  domi- 

will  fuffice  to  give  the  words  in  their  Ga-  nions.     It  is    the    genuine   language  of 

lie  garb.  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart  when 

Och!  i.ochain  !  a  mhk  dhilcis!  ftrongly  agitated  by  any  emotion  or  paf- 

Gu  dilinn  cha  daifg  ihu  tuillt  !  flOll. 

(Xh!  ag.-.sOch!  nan  Och  ei.hte!  «  Be  hufh'd,  my  tender  babes!    Tour 

*S  truagti  gur  m^irionn  mis' aJ'dh:J!''Ii!  r  iU  .,,  r  .  .       ,         r      ,.       r 

b  lather  will  foon  come  with  the   fpoh  of 

f  This  image  is  beautifully  purfued  in     the  rock.— What  detains  thee,  my  low  ; 

why 
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not  the  thoufand  ills  which  grow  on  every  heath,  and  which  the 
ion  of  the  hunter  is  heir  to,  a  fufficient  toil  to  go  through  ? — Why 
fhouldft  thou  fcatter  more  evils  in  his  way,  and  ftrew  his  path 
with  fwords  ?  Canfl  thou  not  walk  the  few  Heps  to  the  tomb  with- 
out treading  in  blood  ;  may  not  the  deer  of  thine  own  woods 
fuffice  thee  ? — Like  that  fhadow,  muft  thou  fly  unfettled  over 
every  field,  though  the  fqually  wind,  that  fhall  fcatter  its  dark 
mill,  is  fo  nigh  it  ? — Behold  the  blood  of  Conloch :  behold  the 
grief  of  Cathula :  and  behold  the  fword  of  Luno. — But  my  fword, 
Manos,  feeks  not  thy  blood.  Go  ;  return  to  thy  fpoufe,  and  pur- 
fue  thy  deer ;  but  let  thy  fhip  bound  no  more  towards  Morven,  or 
the  ftormy  fea  of  Iniftore." 

"  If  it  fhall ;  then  may  this  broad  fhield,  by  which  my  father 
fwore,  no  longer  defend  the  bread  of  Manos  ! — O  that  I  had  not 
done  fo  much  ;  for  dear  to  my  foul  was  he  that  is  low  !" 

He  failed  in  his  dark  fhips  on  the  wave.  Mournful,  we  go  with 
Carric-thura's  chief.  The  fleps  of  his  filence  were  flow :  and  of- 
ten, in  the  midft  of  his  troubled  figh,  he  flood,  and  looked  back 
on  the  tomb  of  his  fom 

MANOS; 

why  fo  long  this  day  is  thy   abfence  ?  O   my  love!  doft  thou  not  hear;    doft 

Haft  thou  forgot  thy  fpoufe  and  children  thou  not  pity  the  tears  of  thy  fpoufe  and 

of  youth  ;  thy  filter  of  love,  and  mother  orphans  ?  Thy  filter,  too,  calls  -,  and  thy 

of  age  ?  No:  but  perhaps  the  fowls  have  mother,  in  all  her  feeble  years,  is  fad.  But 

been  fhy,  or   feared  away,   or,  ah  me  1  thou  heareft  not ;   neither  (halt  thou  any 

perhaps  the  firing  has  been  weak,  or  the  more  arife  ! — My  love,  thou  haft  left  us 

rock  been  flippery. — What  detains  thee,  helplefs  indeed! — Our  fifties  from  hence- 

my  love  ?  I  will  look  for  thy  return  from  forth  fhall  fport,  fafe,  in  their  fea  ;  our 

this  peak  of  the  rock.  fowls   fhall   roam,    free,    through   their 

"  I  fee  none  move   through  the  gray  air  :  our  eggs  fhall  remain  in  the  cleft  of 

cliffs.— But  ah !  who  is  that,  dafh'd  at  of  their  rock — He  that  could  bring  them 

their  foot  by  the  waves  ?  O  !  'tis  he  •,  'tis  home  is  gone  !  My  love,  thou  haft  left  us 

my  love !  he  fell  fromtheirterribleheight!  forlorn  indeed  !" 


M  A  N  O  S*: 

A  POEM. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  returning  from  his  expedition  to  Iniftore,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
poem,  finds  an  old  man  in  great  diftrefs  in  Icola,  a  fmall  defart  ifle.  His  ftory  is 
told.  Fingal  and  his  men  bring  him  with  them,  and  promife  to  redrefs  his  wrongs. 
On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  they  find  Manos,  notwithstanding  his 
promife,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  abfence,  and  landed  there  before  them. 
They  offer  him  peace,  which  he  rejects.  After  a  ludicrous  duel  between  two  of 
their  men,  Fingal  and  Manos  engage  in  fingle  combat,  in  which  the  latter  is  worft- 
ed,  and  mortally  wounded.— After  the  fight,  Umad,  the  old  man  who  had  been 
found  in  the  cave,  meets  unexpectedly  with  his  daughter,  and  obtains  relief  from 
Fingal. — The  poet  begins  this  piece  with  an  addrefs  to  his  harp. 


DESCEND  from  thy  place,  mournful  harp  of  Cona;  defcend, 
thou  dweller  between  the  dark-crufted  fhields  of  my  father. 
The  winds  are  abroad  :  ghofts  ride  on  their  bluftering  wings ;  per- 

I  i  2  haps 

*  This  poem  is  called  in  the  original         That  part  of  it    which  relates  to  U- 

Cath  Mhanuis,  "  the  battle  of  Manos  ;"  mad  and  his  dog,  is  often  repeated  by 

and  fometimes,  from  the  fcene  of  it,  La  itfelf,    and  well   known  by  the  title   of 

eas  Lao  ire,  "  the  day  of  the  water  of  "    Laoidh  'n  Amadain  mhoir  's  a  ghaothair 

Lora."     Several  circumftances  in  it  are  bhain  ,-"  or  "  Laoidh  ' 'n  Umaidh gan  grille' 

fo  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  the  memory,  najloigh."  Amadan  and  Umaidh  are  fynoni- 

and  ftrike  the  minds  of  The  many,  that  mous  names:   they  fignify  "  a  fond,"  or 

it  is  Mill  one  of  thofe  that  are  moft  gene-  <«  foolifh  man."     It   begins   with  thefe 

rally  repeated  by  the  lovers  of  ancient  lines ; 

poetry  ;    though  the    correct    editions    Of  Tuirling  a  chlarfach  a  bhroin, 

it  are  not  the  moil  common.  Tha  cho'nuidh  mcafg  fgiathan  mo  Ihinnfear; 

Taa-ling 
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haps  when  they  hear  thy  voice,  they  will  bid  their  airy  courfers 
Hop,  that  they  may  li(len  to  their  praife. — Yes  ;  for  the  night  is 
already  calm  :  the  bine  face  of  the  fea  is  fmooth  ;  no  breeze  moves 
the  withered  leaf.  The  thiflle's  beard  hangs  in  mid-air :  the  moon 
refls  on  the  hill,  its  beams  are  on  the  low  mills  of  the  vale.  In  its 
gray  fkirts  are  the  habitation  of  ghofls  ;  they  hover  in  filence  over 
the  bard,  for  flill  they  retain  their  love  to  his  fong. 

And  the  fong  of  Oman  fhall  not  be  with-held,  fpirits  of  my 
love  :  neither  fhall  the  harp  of  Cona,  when  you  are  nigh,  be  filent. 
It  is  not  fweet  as  the  harps  of  clouds,  for  its  voice  of  age  is  mourn- 
ful. But  you  love  it,  becaufe  it  awakes  the  memory  of  the  pad,  and 
brings  back  the  days  of  your  joy.  You  bend  from  your  clouds  to 
hear  it,  as  liflens  fome  bard  in  the  funny  vale  to  the  weak  lay  of 
the  grafshopper.  I  liflen,  he  fays,  for  I  heard  it  when  I  was 
young,  and  loved  it.  Thus  you  ftill  love  the  fong  of  Oman. — 
But  are  there  no  bards  that  attend  yourfelves  on  your  dark- wing- 
ed courfe;  who  pour  their  nightly  fong  in  your  dufky  hall?  Where 
is  Ullin,  the  gray  bard  of  other  times,  with  his  fweedy-trembling 
harp  ?  Where  art  thou,  Alpin,  with  thy  pleafant  voice  ?  And,  tuneful 
Carril,  where  art  thou?  Have  you  forgot  all  the  fongs  of  Selma ;  are 
you  filent  in  praife  of  the  heroes  of  Morven  ?  No;  fons  of  the  fong, 
you  flill  tune  your  airy  harps  to  their  fame.  The  found  mixes  with 
the  figh  of  the  mountain :  the  hind,  liflening  beneath  the  tree  of 
her  flream,  hears  it,  when  moon-beams  glitter  in  the  vale,  and  all 
is  calm  around.  Sometimes  alfo,  I  hear  your  foft  voices  in  the 
breeze  of  night,  when  fcarce  moves  the  edge  of  the  light  wither- 
ed 

Tuirling  'fgu  cluinnte'  le  taibhfcan  '3  iad  a'  cofga  Coo-fteuda"dan  fpeur 

Air  itte'  na  gioith  do  cheolan,  A  dh'tifdeachd»i  fuaioi  do  thormain 
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eel  leaf  of  the  oak.  The  thoufand  ghofts,  with  their  dim  joy,  ga- 
ther around  you,  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  praife  *.  They 
bend  forward,  leaning  on  their  deathlefs  fpears.  Their  fhields, 
like  the  broad  mift  of  the  darkened  moon,  hang  on  the  half-view- 
lefs  belt ;  and  the  meteor- fword  is  in  the  dark,  fhadowy  fheath 
befide  it. 

But  how  feeble  are  you  become,  my  friends,  who  once  have 
been  fo  mighty  !  A  rougher  blaft,  on  the  wing  of  its  whirlwind, 
comes  :  the  harp  and  the  bard  are  driven  before  it;  and  die  he- 
roes are  rolled,  a  mixed  cloud,  together. — The  found  of  their  mu- 
fic  (till  fpreads  along  the  filence  of  Morven ;  themfelves  are  mil- 
ling in  the  diftant  blaft,  and  mixing  their  voices  with  the  ftream  of 
Lora. 

It  was  not  fo  I  beheld  you:  once,  heroes  of  woody  Morveri! 
It  was  not  fo  I  beheld  you,  when  you  followed  the  king,  like  the 
itrength  of  his  thoufand  ftreams  to  battle,  when  the  ftrife  of  Ma- 
nos  rofe.  It  rofe  on  Lora,  like  the  fudden  ftorm  of  Lumon, 
which  overtakes  the  mariner  when  he  lays  down  his  head,  and  fays 
to  his  mates,  We  fhall  now  have  calm. 

We: 

*    The    fancy    of    this    pafiage    ought,  Tra  Tgann  air  gnala  na  daraig 

,  ,  .      .,  .,  A  eluaifeas  an  duilleach  tha  fcargte. 

perhaps,  to  procure  it  a  place  in  the  poet  s  „,..,.„.., 

■  r  r  r  r  — Chi  mi  doillcir  mile  tannas 

own  words  :  Ag  ia.adh)  nam  p)im||  man  cuairtduibh, 

Ullin  aos-lia  nan  teuda  binn.  A  chlaifdin  am  molaidh  fein 

Ailpein  ghrinn,  's  a  Chaorril  cheol'air,  'S  an  taic  ea'trom  ri  fleaghan  gun  bhuaire. 

'N  do  chaill  fibhs'  orain  ne  Feine,  Tha'n  fgia,  mar  chruth  dorcha  na  Gealaich, 

'S  ar  fpcis  do  chleachda  nam  Mor-bheann  ?  Air  crios  leath  f  holuichl  nan  nialuibh, 

Ni  b  amhluidh  ;  a  chlanna  nan  dan,  'S  an  cloidhe  dealain  na  thruaill  fein, 

'S  trie  fonn  ar  clarfach  Ta  cheo,  Ri  flios  doilleir  nan  treun-churaidh'. 
'Se  taosga'  le  offiin  an  aonaich  Ach  c'ait  a  bbeil  ar  treii'e  anois, 

(Feadhghleanntai'faoin  nam  fafach,)  Tra  dh'fhogras  an  olTag  na  cuairt  fihh  ? 

Gu  duas  na  h  eilid  Ti  'g  eifdeachd,  'N  a  luib  dh'f  halbh  'm  filidh  'fa  cheol, 

Fu'  Ihrudigheugan  '(  an  oidhthe  (haimhe.  'S  na  fir  mhora  nan  neula  duaichni'. 

'S  ni'n  tcarc  gum  chlu3fa  fein  Tha  'm  fonn  a>  fgaoile  fea'  ghleanntai'  tofdach ; . 

Tuaim  ea'trom  ar  ciuil  bhino,  'S  ud  fein  ann  ofnaiclie  Laoire. 
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We  failed  from  Carric-thura's  bay.  Night  tumbled  in  her  reft- 
lefs  bed  from  wave  to  wave ;  and  the  thick-woven  clouds,  with 
their  many  folds,  concealed  the  flars.  Night,  thou  art  dark  in- 
deed.— Lift,  Morven,  faid  the  bards,  "thy  head  through  clouds. 
Selma,  pour  thy  beam.  Tonthena  f,  fhake  thy  red  hair  above 
mills ;  Uloicha,  let  the  travellers  of  Ocean  fee  thy  beam.  And  thou, 
broad  moon,  lift  on  the  wave  thy  face,  and  fpread  in  clouds  thy 
white  fails. 

— But  what  faint  light  is  that,  which  fhoots  its  feeble  ray  thro' 
the  gloom  ?  It  is  like  the  eye  of  a  ghoft,  when  it  darts  a  dim  flame 
from  his  face,  when  the  duiky  winds  lift,  at  times,  his  mifty  hair. 
It  is  fome  friendly  fpirit  that  guides  us  on  the  nightly  wave :  in  its 
path  let  us  fleer  our  courfe. 

We  reached  the  flame,  dim-fhining  in  its  place ;  but  no  ghoft 
was  there.  It  was  the  light  of  the  cave  of  Icola  *.  The  beam  had 
been  dying  away,  after  its  flame  had  meafured  half  the  night.  The 
burft  of  grief,  as  we  approached  it,  met  ovir  ear.  It  fighed  frequent 
in  the  gale  of  reeds.  It  came,  pouring,  from  the  hollow  womb  of  a 
rock,  and  whiftled  mournful  in  its  mofly  beard.  We  flood  and  li- 
flened  to  its  found.     It  melted  our  fouls  of  war. 

"  Thou  art  fallen,  friend  of  my  age!  and  I  remain  alone  in 
the  cave  of  my  rock.     I  groan  beneath  the  load  of  forrow,  and  of 

years. 

f  Ton-thcna,    "   fiery    tail;"    Iul-oicbe,  foreign   invaders,    when   fubjeft   to  the 

"  guide  of  night;"  the  names  of  certain  crown  of  Norway.     Hence  the  names  of 

flars.  thefe  Jnnfe-Call,  or,   "  ides  of  the  ftran- 

*  One  of  the  Hebrides  ftill  goes  by  this  gers,"  cannot  be  traced  to  any  Galic  ety- 

name,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  «ion;  while  thofe  of  every  country,  pio- 

thefame;  as  almoit  all  thefe  ifles  have  montory,  &c.  on  the  continent,  have  ge- 

loft  their  ancient  names,  and  retain  only  nerally  a  Ggnificant  meaning,  and  an  ob= 

thofe  that  have  been  given  them  by  their  vious  etymology. 
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years.  O  thou  laftof  my  friends,  why  haft  thou  io  early  left  me  ! 
O  that  I  had  died  before  thee !  Then  wouldeft  thou  have  Hied  on 
my  corfe  the  tear  ;  and  fpread  on  my  cold  clay  the  dull.  But  thou 
couldft  not  furvive  me  long.  Thou  wouldft  wafte  in  thy  grief, 
like  the  flower  of  Etha,  when  its  root  is  confumed  by  the  fecret 
worm.  I  remember  thy  forrow  when  my  foot  had  failed.  Un- 
tafted  betide  thee  lay  thy  food.  Had  I  died ;  for  very  grief,  thou 
wouldeft  go  with  me  to  the  tomb.  For  thee  can  I  do  lefs  ? — But 
fhould  I  wifh  to  live,  can  I,  on  one  foot,  purfue  Icola's  cteer,  or 
have  I  another  friend  to  bring  them  to  my  cave  in  their  chace  ?  O 
that  the  laft  had  never  come  there  !  It  was  with  it  thou  didft  fall 
over  the  rock  in  death. 

"  But    thou    wouldft    not  leave  me,  O  Gorban  f,  alone:  I 

think 

ciety  at  that  period,  raifed  them  to  a  rank 
which  now  they  have  no  title  to  hold. 
Their  education  and  occupation  were  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  man  ;  and  they  con- 
flantly  enjoyed  both  his  company  and  his 
friendfhip,  which  muft  have  greatly  im- 
proved their  nature,  fo  fufceptible  of  imi- 
tation and  of  gratitude.  Strangers  to  the 
kennel,  man  late  and  early  was  their  only 
companion;  and  man,  the  faireit  copy 
they  knew,  they  ftrove  to  refemble.  By 
man  they  found  themfelves  raifed  above 
their  proper  place  in  the  fcale  of  being, 
for  which  they  fhewed  their  gratitude  by 
exerting  themfelves  to  ferveand  to  pleafe 
him.  This  mutual  friendfliip  became  at 
length  fo  perfect,  that  almoft  all  nations 
in  the  hunting  ftate,  or  firft  ftage  of  fo- 
ciety,  allowed,  that  even  in  their  paradife, 
or  that  "  humbler  heaven"  which  they 
expeded  beyond  this  life, 

"  Their  faithful  dog  fhoulJ  bear  them  company." 
«  It 


f  Gavr-ban,  "  a  white  hound."  The 
lamentation  of  Umad  for  his  hound  will 
not  appear  unnatural  or  extravagant  if  we 
confider  the  fituation  of  the  mourner. 
Lame,  old,  in  a  defart  ide,  and  deftitute 
of  all  other  means  of  procuring  fubfift- 
ence  ;  his  hound  to  him  was  every  thing. 
The  attachment  and  fagacity  of  the  ani- 
mal himfelf  feem  alfo  to  have  been  re- 
markable. Two  days  and  nights  he  had 
lain  on  the  tomb  of  his  mailer's  murdered 
fon,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  expire  on  the 
grave  where  his  duft  had  been  repofited, 
if  the  neceffity  of  the  old  man  had  not 
called  him  away  to  a  voluntary  exile. 
His  ufefulnefs  and  fagacity  there,  we 
have  already  feen. 

If  we  form  our  opinion  of  what  thefe 
animals  were  at  that  time,  from  what  we 
now  find  them,  we  may  perhaps  be  not  a 
little  raiftaken.     Their  ufefulnefs  to  fo- 
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think  I  hear  thy  fpirit's  tread.  Till  Umad  be  there,  thou  carefl  not 
for  the  deer  of  clouds.  Soon  fhall  the  flag  thou  haft  left  me  fail; 
and  then  fhall  I  afcend  to  meet  thee  in  midft.  Be  thy  fleps  nigh 
my  cave  till  then  ;  at  its  fhadowy  fide  fhall  thy  grave  be  dug.  O 
that  fome  wanderer  over  the  wave  would  make  befide  it  my  nar- 
row bed!" 

Why,  faid  Fingal,  dofl  thou  weary  for  the  narrow  bed,  dweller 
of  the  cave  ?  Is,  not  the  night  of  the  tomb  long  enough,  although 
thou  fhouldft  not  bid  its  darknefs  haften.  Thou  art  not  defUtute ; 
tho'  time  fhakes  in  all  thy  limbs,  and  thy  friends,  like  the  years  that 
are  paft,  have  failed.  They  are  not  the  foes  of  the  feeble,  dweller 
of  the  rock,  who  are  now  around  thee. 

"  I  know,  children  of  night,  you  are  not  foes  to  the  feeble,  but 
you  are  of  die  feeble  yourfelves.  You  cannot  purfue  the  deer  for 
Umad;  neither  can  you  dig,  when  he  is  no  more,  his  grave.  But 
you  are  not  of  the  fons  of  the  wind;  I  fee  your  arms  of  fteel.  Come, 
ftranger,  into  my  cave;  come,  from  the  wanderings  of  night.  Often 
have  I  fpread  the  feaft,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  the  fons  of 
other  lands.  But  now,  no  ftranger  do  I  fee,  though  my  cave  is 
ftill  open,  and  my  nightly  beam  is  kindled  to  guide  them.  Come, 
from  the  wanderings  of  night,  and  partake  of  my  feaft.  It  is  the 
laft  gift  of  my  low-laid  friend  ;  for  there  you  behold  the  fair  Gor- 
ban  dead.     No  more  wilt  thou  rife,  my  Gorban  !" 

We   entered   and  faw  the  white  hound   for  which   the   aged 

mour  li- 
lt cannot  be  thought  that  too  much  ftrefs  has  now  the  dog  of  the  European.  And 
is  laid  on  the  circumftances  to  which  this  this  is  imputed,  by  Buffon,  to  his  having 
attachment  has  been  afcribed,  if  we  con-  the  fame  bed  and  board  and  lodging  with 
fider,  that  even  the  ox  of  the  Hottentot  his  mafter. 
<has  acquired  almoft  as  much  fagacity  as  *  <fc 
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mourned.  Over  it  he  leaned  on  a  pointlefs  fpear ;  on  the  end  of  it 
relied  his  tearful  cheek.  The  wind  of  the  cave  fpread  over  his 
breaft  his  white  beard,  and  toiled  his  few  gray  hairs  about  his 
neck. — "  But  thou  wilt  not  rife,"  he  faid  with  a  figh ;  "  thou  wilt 
fpring  no  more  with  joy  on  the  heath,  nor  bring  the  wearied  fon 
of  the  mountain  to  my  cave.  No  ;  but  Gorban,  on  our  clouds  we 
fhall  meet  *," 

We  partook  of  Ulmad's  feaft,  and  liflened  to  his  tale. 

"  He  whom  you  here  behold,  in  all  the  trembling  of  age,  was  once 
no  dweller  of  a  lonely  cave  :  he  was  the  chief  of  Stramora's  echoing 
vale.  Stramora,  vale  of  my  love !  blue  at  the  foot  of  thy  gray 
rocks  were  thy  ftreams  ;  and  green,  on  thy  lofty  hills,  thy  woods. 
Many  were  the  heroes  who  feafted  in  my  hall  in  peace,  and  flood 
behind  the  dreaming  of  my  banners  in  the  day  of  war.  My 
deer  wandered  over  many  mountains,  and  drank  of  diflant  flreams. 
The  morning  fun  rofe  on  my  dwelling  with  joy;  and  the  evening 
fhades  were,  to  my  halls,  no  harbingers  of  darknefs.  Two  glad 
lights  fhone,  in  their  brightnefs,  there :  the  growing  flrength  of 
Morad,  and  the  mild  beauty  of  Lamina.  But  they  were  beams 
that  fhone  in  the  glad  vale,  only  for  a  little.  The  florm  came,  and 
they  hid  themfelves  in  fecret. — Calmar  beheld  the  beauty  of  my 

K  k  daugh- 

'  It  has  been  already  obferved,   that  ways  been  paid  to  this  piece,  as  we  learn 

the  ftory  of  Umad  and  his  dog  is  among  from  an  old  proverbial  diftich   (feldom 

the  mofl  common   of  the  fragments  of  forgot  when  the   poem   is  repeated),  in 

Odian.   As  the  ancient  Caledonians  lived  which  we  find  it  clafled  with  Dargo,  as 

l>y  hunting,  it  was  natural   for  them  to  deferving  a  very  particular  attention.   See 

have  a  particular   attachment    to    their  firft  note  on  Dargo. 

hounds,  and  likewife  to  put  a  high  value  Gach  dan  gH  dan  an  Dcirgj 

upon  poems  that  celebrated  this  attach-  'S  g«h  Uoidh  gu  ho-dU  'n  AmaJiin  mhoir. 
ment.    Hence  a  peculiar  regard  has  al- 
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daughter,  and  fought  her  love ;  but  fhe  followed  Morloch  to  the 
ftreams  of  Glendivar.  The  rage  of  Calmar  grew.  He  came  ■  with 
war  from  Borba.  Age  was  on  the  arm  of  Umad,  and  my  fon  was 
young.  The  fpear  which  he  could  lift  was  flill  but  light ;  and  thin 
was  his  youthful  fhield.  He  heard  of  the  fame  of  that  friend  of 
flrangers,  the  king  of  hilly  Morven.  He  went  by  night  to 
feek  his  aid.  But  Calmar  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet. — My  fon 
untimely  dies ! — The  cry  of  death  reached  my  ears.  I  took  the 
fhield  of  my  ftrength  in  my  hand :  but  I  found  it  heavy.  I  put 
on  the  mail :  but  my  knees  trembled  under  its  weight.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  unfheathe  the  fword.  Calmar  fent  me  to  this  delart  ifle. 
Gorban  heard  my  fteps,  where,  for  two  days,  he  had  fat  on  the 
tomb  of  my  fon.  His  tears  were  a  ftream  on  his  grave  ;  but  his 
dreams  of  night  were  not  of  dark-brown  deer.  The  thoughts  of 
his  fleep  are  of  Morad  :  for  him  are  his  frequent  fighs  ;  for  he  will 
no  more  lead  him  to  the  chafe,  nor  bound  with  him  through  the 
defart. — He  heard  my  tread,  and  followed  me.  But  his  fteps  were 
heavy,  like  mine,  when  penfive  I  bore  to  his  narrow  bed  the  fleep- 
ing  Morad. — Three  years  have  fince,  with  all  their  lingering  days, 
failed  by  me  on  the  deep.  My  foot  too,  by  a  fall  in  the  chafe,  hath 
failed.  But  the  burden  of  life,  though  heavy  as  the  arms  of  his 
flrength  to  the  warrior  of  age,  I  ftill  could  bear,  if  thou,  my  Gor- 
ban, hadft  remained  with  me.  But  now  that  thou  art  gone,  I  foon 
expect  to  follow." 

We  felt  for  the  aged  chief.  The  king  promifed  to  reftore  him 
to  Stramora.  He  looked  to  Gorban  ;  and  we  heard  his  figh.  "  O 
that  thy  tomb  were  near  the  dwelling  of  Umad  !" — We  promifed 
it  fhould  ;  and  glad  was  the  face  of  the  aged. 

The 
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The  winds  whittled  through  the  withered  grafs,  and  fhook  the 
waving  tree.  A  louder  blaft  defcended  from  the  mountain.  Its 
tread  was  like  diftant  thunder  on  the  hollow  ftream.  Half-view- 
lefs  fat  on  its  breaft  a  ghoft.  He  waved,  as  he  paffed,  a  meteor 
like  a  fword.  The  moon  half- looked  upon  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  and  fhewed  its  dark-red  ftain.  His  words  came  to  fome  of 
our  ears,  as  rolling  by  in  his  blaft  he  faid,  "  Warriors  of  Morven, 
hafte!" 

We  opened  our  fails  to  the  wind.  We  flew  over  the  deep.  Our 
fpeed  was  like  the  whale  of  Iniftore,  when  fhe  is  purfued  home  by 
the  ftorm  of  Lochlin.  In  filence  we  reached  our  coaft.  Manos 
was  already  there.  He  knew  the  king  was  abfent ;  and  he  gave 
his  oaths  to  the  wind. 

Morning  pours  from  the  gates  of  the  eaft.  Morven  lifts  its 
head  in  gray  day.  The  white  milt  afcends  from  Lora's  ftream. 
It  climbs  up  half  the  hill,  and  expofes  to  our  view  the  fleeping  hoft. 
"  I  will  afcend,"  faid  Connan,  "  and  kill  their  king ;  why  fhould 
he  again  deceive  us  with  his  words  ?" 

Soul  of  the  fmall  renown,  faid  the  king,  doft  thou  think,  be- 
caufe  Manos  is  falfe,  Fingal  will  be  bafe  ?  Did  ever  warrior  of 
mine  fly,  like  the  fhaft  of  night,  without  ftriking  firft  his  fhield  ? 
— Young  Fergus,  where  art  thou  ?  Go  to  that  hoft :  tell  them, 
Fingal  never  draws  his  fword  till  his  peace  is  firft  refufed  *. 

Fergus  went ;  mild  as  the  morning  fun  on  the  mountain,  when 
its  beams  are  bathed  in  dew,  and  a  thoufand  trees,  with  all  their 

K.  k  2  flowers, 

*  This  line  (in  the  original,  •'  Cha  d'  ing,  That  the  ftrong  fhould  always  be 
thug  Fionn  riabh  blar  gun  chutnha")  has  merciful ; — or,  That  quarrels,  if  poffible, 
pafled  into  a  common  proverb,  import-     fhould  be  avoided- 
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flowers,  are  feen  below  in  their  fmiling  lake  j". — But  the  breeze 
foon  comes,  and  fpreads  a  momentary  ruffle  over  the  face  of  the 
fmoothed  wave.  The  yellow  hills,  and  the  trees  in  the  deep,  are 
vanifhed  ;  and  all  their  beauty,  for  a  feafon,  is  failed.  Thus 
ruffled  was  the  mild  face  of  my  brother  of  love,  in  his  return 
from  the  hofts  of  Lochlin.  Fingal  knew  he  muft  fight.  "  Ma- 
nos   demands  the  combat  of  heroes." 

The  combat  of  heroes  he  fhall  have,  faid  the  boaftful  Connan  ; 
I  will  bring  to  my  king  the  head  of  the  chief. 

Why  fhould  not  Connan  be  allowed  to  know  the  weaknefs  of 
his  arm  ?  He  went :  but  Manos  would  not  fight  with  the  feeble. 
He  bade  the  vaunting  Fuathas  come  forth,  to  meet  the  boaftful 
Connan. — In  the  battles  of  Lochlin  Fuathas  flood  always  behind  ; 
nor  even  there  was  he  void  of  fear.  One  night  as  they  had  fought 
to  the  moon,  too  far  behind,  by  the  fide  of  a  little  ftream,  was 
Fuathas.  A  tall  hero  appeared  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  taller  ftill 
appeared  his  fpear.  Fuathas  flew  :  the  other  purfued  him  hard. 
In  the  midft  of  his  fear,  as  he  leapt  the  ftream,  he  fell.  Beneath 
him,  to  his  joy,  fell  the  foe.  In  vain  doft  thou  plead  for  mercy, 
he  cried,  as  he  drew  his  fword.  Bat  none,  fave  his  own  fhade, 
had  Fuathas. — Not  fmaller  is  now  thy  caufe  of  fear,  when  thou 
defcendeft  to  engage  with  Connan. 

We  faw  him  come  fordi  from  their  hoft  :  but  the  ruft  was  on 

his 

f  The  beauty  of  this  pnflage  in   the  »«»!  i  caoinghnuis  na  tragna  s 

.    .       ,     ,    .  ,  ,  Vhrcig  Da  coillle, — threig  na  lleibhte 

original  claims  here  a  place.  _     ,       ,    .      .  .    .    .     . 

°  r  r  1a  s  an  lochan  (ncimn  n  gaire. 

Dh'  imich  Fcar'as  mo  bhrathair  fein.  _,,..,.  ,  .  . 

— 3   amhinl  fin  caocnla  cruth 

Mar  orra'-lhlcibhrc  bha  chruth,  Mo  bhratIl.r  t„cnd  dubhach  nar  co'ail, 

Tra  l.hios  dcarfa  na  mai.lnc  "s  an  Jrinchd,  0  fh^^j  Loch!an  bha  fiar  uainn. 

'Sa  choil!  fa  bla  fan  locliar,  fhe'ar.  .,  jha  UaaM  ag  i^^dh  co'raig/" 
Ach  thi-jiling  oitcag  on  aonach 
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his  fpear,  It  founded  on  his  fhield  like  the  fcreaming  of  fowls, 
when  they  prepare  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  wing  on  tire  watery- 
ridge.  Connan  feared  ;  but  he  remembered  the  eye  of  his  king. 
He  rufhed  on  with  his  fword,  and  wounded  the  gray  feather  in 
the  crefl  of  Fuathas.  At  the  flroke  the  man  of  Lochlin  falls  down 
with  fear.  He  thought  the  wound  he  had  received  was  in  the 
head.  Connan  turns  to  fee  if  his  king  beheld.  The  fword  of 
Fuathas  comes  behind,  and  hews  his  two  ears  from  his  head  of 
pride.  The  valley  echoes  to  his  cry  as  back  he  runs  to  our  hoft. 
At  die  foot  of  the  king  he  falls.  "  I  bravely  die,"  he  faid ;  "  Fin- 
gal,  revenge  thy  hero's  death  *." 

The  hoft  of  Manos  came  on  with  all  their  fteel.  Many  were 
their  fhields  and  fpears  ;  many  their  rattling  mails  and  fwords  of 
light ;  many  their  axes  of  war  f  to  hew  down  the  battle. — The 
joy  of  our  people  arofe,  as  flowly  we  moved  to  meet  them  $. 

— But 

*  The  heroifm  of  Connan,  unlike  all  qualities  was  looked  upon  as  a  rare  phe- 

tlie  reft  of  Fingal's  warriors,  lay  chiefly  nomenon,  and  branded  with  fuch  marks 

in  his  tongue.     For  this  reafon  he  is  up-  of  infamy   and  difgrace. — The  name  of 

on  all  occafions  ridiculed    and  expofed.  Connan  is  become  a  proverbial  appella- 

Perhaps  fome  mifchiefs  too,  of  which  he  tion  in  the  Galic,  for  apccvifb  ill-natured 

had    been   the   author,    particularly   the  perfon. 

death  of  Dermid,  had  helped   much   to  f  We  find  no  mention  of  this  weapon 

draw  upon  him  this  odium.     In  one  of  among  the  arms  of  Fingal.     It  was    pro- 

Oflian's  poems  he  is  called,  Mac  mor  na  bably,  peculiar  to  theScandinavians,  and 

bha  riabh  ri  ok  ;  "  The  heir  of  all  who  the    fame   with    the   Lochaber-ax  after- 

ever  did  evil."     He  is  often  called  Crio-  wards  adopted  by  the  Caledonians. 

vach  nam  Fiann  ;  "  The  blemifh  of  Fin-  'B  iomad  doidhe  's  b'  iomad  fgiath, 

gal's  heroes."     And  from  the  above  ad-  B' iomad  ,riath  le  luirich  ai^ 

..on......  i.-j     •    j   v  ■  1         r  B'  iomadach  ann  clogaide  cruaidh 

venture  he  derived   his  common  title  of  „.-,,.  ,    ,       .    , 

is   lomadach  aim  tuagh  chum  Jgath, 

Connan  maol  ■,   or,  "  Connan  without  the 

ears."— It  isa  ftrong  proof  not  only  of  the  X  A  general  engagement  is  fometimes 

valour  but  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  heroes,  related  here,  but  fo  defective  and  incor- 

that  a  (ingle  inftance  who  failed  in  thefe  re&  as  n°t  to  admit  of  a  tranflation. 
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********** 
— But  who  comes  in  his  fpeed  from  our  hills,  tall  in  the  beauty 
of  youth  ?  His  fpear  in  his  hand  is  like  a  tree :  and  his  fhield  is 
like  the  moon  of  night.  He  is  from  the  land  of  ftrangers ;  he 
afks  if  he  may  fight  the  battle  of  the  king.  Fingal  beheld  the 
warrior  with  joy,  and  bleffed  the  ftrength  of  his  youth.  But  Ma- 
nos  demanded  the  combat  of  kings :  for  he  remembered  the  thongs 
of  Iniflore  ;  and  his  pride  arofe  like  a  whirlwind  on  dark  waves, 
when  mariners  fear  the  danger. 

We  flood  in  our  place  f.  Fingal  went  forward  in  his  ftrength. 
The  found  of  his  arms  was  like  the  noife  of  the  fpirit  of  Loda, 
when  he  fpreads  his  blaft  over  the  land,  and  marks  his  path  with 
death  and  terror.  He  ftruck  with  his  fpear  the  broad  fhield.  His 
mail  rung  with  the  founding  of  his  fteps  :  its  noife  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  thoufand  waves,  lifted  by  the  rage  of  a  ftorm  againft 
the  dark  fide  of  a  rock.  The  gathering  of  the  tempeft  on  the  hero's 
brows  is  terrible.  The  fon  of  Luno  gleams  high  in  his  hand. 
His  hair  is  tofled  on  the  blaft  of  winds,  like  the  foam  of  a  ftream 

white- 

f  This  paffage  is  much  admired  in  the 
original,  and  is  therefore  inferted  for 
the  fake  of  fuch  as  may  understand  it. 
It  has  indeed  a  native  grandeur  in  its  own 
drefs,  which  will  not  fit  fo  unaffected 
and  eafy  on  the   idiom  of  another  lan- 


guage. 

Chuaidh  Fionn  afios  le  tartar  uamhann, 
'S  fuaimneach  arm  mar  fpiorad  Lodda, 
A'  fgaoile  gioraig  is  crith-chatha 
Fcadh  an  raihaid  gu  grad  cho'rag  : 
No  mar  mhilte  tonn  a'  beucaich 
Ann  (loirm  eiti  ri  flios  carraig ; 
Mar  fin  bha  fuaim  arm  fa  luireich. 
S  air  aghmus  bha  dulaclid  catha. 
Bha  cliloidhe  libhi'  a  dcilradh, 


Togt'  ann  aird  an  laimh  a  churaidh  : 

Sna  gaoithe'  flrannar'  a'  gluafad 

A  chiabh,  air  (hnuadh  freotha  buinnc. 

— Na  cnuic  air  gach  wobh  dheth  chrithich, 

'S  chlifg  an  t  flighe  fui'  a  chofan  ; 

Las  a  fhuilean  :— dh'att  a  chroidhe  ; 

B'ann  fhcilidh  a  chith  's  a  choflas  ! 

•  ••••« 

Chuaidh  an  fgiathan  breac  nam  bloide'; 
Chuaidli  an  chloidhean  gorm  a  bhearna  ; 
Chuaidh  an  fleaghan  fada  libhidh 
A  chabba'  's  a  ghniomh  bu  ghabhaidh  : 
Fhreagair  na  creagan  don  fhuaimneach 
Thug  gathana  cruaidh  gan  ftrachda' 
Thall  fo  bhos,— air  corp  nan  treunlaoch  ; 
Cho'  fhrcagair  na  fpeuran  ard  dhoibh. 


This 
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white-tumbling  from  the  mountain  rock.  The  little  hills  fhrink 
before  him,  and  the  earth  trembles  under  his  fteps.  Lochlin  fee 
the  awful  terrors  of  his  face :  they  fee  in  it  the  flames  of  battle  •> 
and  the  beating  of  their  hearts  is  high. 

The  chiefs  meet  in  battle  :  their  two  hofts  look,  with  trembling 
wonder,  on  the  dreadful  fight. — But  its  terrors  who  can  defcribe? 
Their  varied  fhields  are  hewn,  piecemeal,  down.  Their  blue 
fwords  are  broken ;  and  their  long  tough  fpears  fly,  through  the 
whittling  air,  in  pieces.  The  echoing  rocks  anfwer  to  their  ftrokes  ; 
and  the  fkies  refound  with  the  noife. — Manos  at  length  is  bound. 

Hold,  faid  Connan,  Manos  of  fpears,  till  I  cut  away  his  head  of 
lies. 

I  am,  faid  Manos,  in  the  hands  of  Fingal ;  his  wrath  burns  not, 
like  thine,  a  deadly  flame. 

Yes  ;  thou  art  in  my  hands  :  nor  fliall  Fingal  ftain  his  fame, 
with  the  blood  of  a  low-laid  foe.  Once  more  thou  may  eft  go  :  But 
thy  fpoxife  muft  mourn,  if  thou  doft  again  come  back. 

He  fpoke  ;  but  the  face  of  Manos  is  pale.  The  fpear  trembles 
under  his  weight  as  he  moves.  The  thiftle  comes  acrofs  his  foot. 
Stumbling,  on  earth  he  falls.  The  broad  wound  is  in  his  fide. 
— His  fhield  had  opened  its  bofom  to  the  fpear  of  the  king  ;  for 
it  had  heard  his  former  words  *. 

His 

*  This  refers  to  his  fwearing  by  his  ra£ler  appears,  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  the 
fhield,  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  poem,  enormity  of  the  crime  as  to  think  it  de- 
that  he  would  not  for  the  future  trouble     ferving  of  inftant  death  ; 

Fingal    or    any  of    his    friends.      The  ab-  Cumaibli  rium  Manos  nan  Iann, 

horrence   of  the  poet,  or  rather  of  the  s£u  rgarainn  a  chcann  fa  chorp. 

people   whofe   fentiments   he  fpoke,    to  As  evei 7  ftage  of  fociety  has  its  own  vir- 

fuch  falfehood,  is  ftrongly  marked  in  his  tues  and  vices»  k  maY  be  obferved,  that 

making   the  very  fhield  of  Manos  refcnt  lying,  perjury  and  deceit,  are  refinements 

it.       Even  Connan,     low    as  his    cha-  that  belong  to  civilized  life,  rather  than 
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His  tomb  was  raifed.  But  what  could  the  bards  fayf  ?  Manos 
remembered  not  his  words.  When  he  was  afked  what  he  had 
done  with  his  oaths  ?  "  Alas !"  he  faid,  "  where  I  found,  I  left 
them." — Manos,  thou  wert  generous  ;  but  wrathful  and  bloody 
was  thy  darkened  foul. 

We  came  to  Selma's  halls.  The  young  hero  who  came  to  our 
wars  was  with  us.  But  his  countenance  was  fad,  and  often  he  looked 
to  the  hill. — "  On  its  heath,"  he  faid,  "  I  left  the  fpoufe  of  my 

love. 

to  that  period  which  we  call  barbarous,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  punifh  any   man 

The  barbarian  feldom  acquires  the  art  of  in  the  other  world  becaufe  he  was  un- 

difguifing  his   fentiments,  or   the  virtue  fortunate  in  this;  as  was  the  cafe   with 

of  fneaking   through   the  winding  paths  everyone  whom  they   forced  to  wander 

of  infincerity  and  circumvention.  "  A  hundred  years  a  melancholy  made !" 

f  Of  all  poffible  evils,  that  of  beingde-  (^"-  6-  32°)>  for  the  want  of  buriah 

nied  the  funeral-fong  was  thought,  by  the  For  their  own  faults  only>  the  bards  call_ 

ancient  Caledonians,  the  moft  dreadful,  ed  people  to  an  account :  And  then,  as 

On  the  fong  of   the  bard  depended  not  vice  was  never  to  be  ""owed  quarter  by 

only  their  fame  in  this  world,  but  their  them,  they  condemned  the  guilty  to  an 

happinefs  in  the  next.     This  perfuafion  adequate  puniihment,  not  only  for  a  hun- 

could  not  fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  dred  years,  but  for  ever;  or  at  leaft  till  the 

upon  their  conduct,  as  it  would  be  aeon-  brath  or  dilinn,    when  the  world  was  to 

tinual  fpur  to  good  and   great  actions,  undergo  a  general  revolution  by  fire  or 

Even  till  fome  time  after  the  extinction  water.     The  morality  which  they  incul- 

of  their  fuperintendants  the  Druids,  the  cated  was  not  the  lealt  valuable  property 

bards  maintained  their  dignity,  and  dif-  of  Oflian's  poems.    And  it  is  remarkable, 

charged  this  part  of  their  office  without  that  his  moral  paflages  are  in  the  original 

any  refpect  of  perfons.     In  the  cafe  be-  always  fhort  and  {hiking;   as  if  they  had 

fore  us    we  fee  the  impartiality  of  Offian  been  intended  to  take  hold  of  the  memo- 

in  drawing  even  the  character  of  an  ene-  ry,  and  to  pafs,    as  moft  of  them  have 

my.     His  generofity  is  celebrated,  both  done,  into  common  proverbs — When  any 

in  this  and  fome  other  fragments  ;  but  un-  perfon  fails  in  a  folemn  promife,  nothing 

fortunately  his  delight  in  blood  is  always  is  more  common  than,  by  a  diftich  of  this 

joined  to  it :  He  is  ftill  P°em> t0  remind  him  of  the  guilt  and  fate 

—Manos,  fuileach,  corrach,  fial,  of   MailOS. 

And    — Manos,  Ri'  fuileach  nan  cuath.  <■  Cait  a  bbeil  na  mionnan  mora  Mhandii  J 

The  Celtic  bards  did  not,    like   the  poets  Och!  dh'fhagas  far  an  d'  fhuaras." 
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love.  We  fled  from  the  ftrength  of  Calmar ;  for  his  heroes  from 
the  ftreams  of  Borba  were  many,  and  the  friends  of  Morloch 
failed. 

His  words  reached  the  ears  of  Umad,  as,  bended,  he  leaned  on 
his  ftaff,  like  a  tree  half  overturned  on  Lena.  The  joy  of  the 
aged  arofe.  He  afked  for  Lamina.  She  came.  She  flew  to  her 
father.  We  faw  the  mingled  joy  of  their  fouls.  We  wondered 
why  we  wept  in  the  midft  of  our  gladnefs.  Our  tears  of  joy  were 
pleafant ;  like  the  fweet  drops  that  fall  from  the  oak  of  Morlia, 
when  its  green  leaves  rejoice  in  the  day  of  the  fum 

To-day,  faid  Fingal,  we  fpread  for  the  flrangers  the  feaft :  to- 
morrow we  give  the  children  of  diftrefs  our  aid.  The  fhield  of 
Morven  will  ftretch  itfelf  wide  to  cover  the  unhappy;  and  this 
fword  is  bright  with  joy  when  it  is  drawn  to  defend  them.  Then 
only  the  fon  of  Luno  f  fays,  "  I  long  to  be  bathed  in  blood." 

The  night  was  fpent  in  the  feaft  and  the  fong.     Nor  was  thy 

L 1  voice 

f  The  fword  of  Fingal  had  this  name  alfo  tells  the  different  names  or  epithets 

from  its  maker  Luno,  a  fmith  of  Loch-  given  to  their  refpeclive  fwords:  fuch  as, 

lin,  who  had  likewife  fabricated  arms  for  "  the  fon  of  Luno  ;"  "  the  flame  of  the 

fome  more  of  the  Fingalian  heroes.     In  Druids;"  "  the  raven,  or  bird  of  prey;" 

return,  Offian    tranfmitted  his  name  to  &c. 

pofterity  in  a  poem  compofed  on  the  fub-  0  b.  aighearac],  fum  an  dara  mllaireach. 

je£t,     and    known    by     the     title    of     (an  Ann  an  ceardaich  Loin  'icLiomhain! 

Cobha)  "  The  fmith."     Some  fragments  Gwn  bu  mhaith  ar  n  ur  chloidh'ne 

r  ^,.        •  ..    ,     n..,,  •  S'  ar  deagh  flileaglian  fada  ri»hne. 

of  this  piece  which  it  ill  remain  are  very  ,      "       ...         ,". 

*  'Be  mac-an-Lo:n  lann  mhic  Cu  1!, 

characteriftical   of   the   manners  of  the  Nach  d-fhag  fuigheal  riabh  dh'fheoil  daoine; 

times.       In  the  following    lines  the  poet,  Gum  bi'nDrui'Iannach  lann  Ofcair, 

with  the  ardour  natural  to  a  warrior,  de-  'Sgum  bi  Chofgarach  lann  chaoilte. 

fcribes  the  tranfport  of  their  joy  on  re-  Gum  bi '"  Li°mh:l"ad>  UnnDhUrmid, 

...  B'iomad  fear  fiadhaich  a  mharbh  i ; 

ceivine  thefe  implements  of  war ;  "  O  ,c         ,.    ..    .  . 

«>  r  '  w  S  agam  fern  bha  Gear-nancalan, 

how  glad  were  we  the  next  morning  on  «u  gharg,  f»rum  'a  am  nangarbh  chath. 

receiving  our  arms  from  Luno  !"— He  *  The 
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voice  filent,  my  foftly-trembling  harp  *.  Thy  found  was  not 
then  fo  mournful.  Thou  hadft,  like  me,  thy  companions  about 
thee  ;  and  the  king  with  his  heroes  heard  thee.  From  their  feats 
they  leaned  forward  to  liften  ;  their  faces  were  fidelong-bending_ 
—No  filent  mift  on  the  vale  were  then  our  friends,  my  harp. — No 
mournful  voice  in  the  hollow  tree  of  the  mountain  was,  then,  thy 
found :  no  mofs-gray  blafled  tree,  ftript  bare  of  all  its  leaves,  was 
Oman. 

*  The  bard  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  foli- 
tary  companion  of  his  wo,  the  harp  ;  and  here  he  again  returns  to  it. 
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POEM. 


The     ARGUMENT. 

Ossian,  feeling  the  fun  warm  on  the  tomb  of  Trathal,  addrefTes  that  luminary,  and 
relates  an  adventure  of  the  hero  on  whofe  tomb  he  fits. — Colgul,  having  been 
worded  by  Trathal  at  the  chace  and  tournament,  contrived  a  ftratagem  to  refent 
the  fuppofed  affront.  He  lands  a  number  of  his  followers  on  the  coaft  of  Mor- 
ven ;  and  fends  an  old  man  to  Trathal  to  counterfeit  diftrefs,  and  afk  his  immediate 
aid.  Being  thus  enfnared,  he  defends  himfelf  with  great  bravery;  and  kills  many 
of  his  opponents,  with  their  leader,  before  he  is  miffed  by  his  people,  who  at  length 
come  to  his  aid. 


O  ON  of  the  morning,  the  fteps  of  thy  riiing  are  lovely;  thelift- 
^^^  ing  of  thy  yellow  hair  above  the  eaflern  mountain.  The  hills 
fmile  when  they  behold  thee;  and  the  glittering  vales,  with  all  their 

L  1  2  blue 


*  The  hero  of  this  poem  was  grand- 
father to  Fingal,  and  generaliffimo  of  the 
Caledonian  army  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans.  There  is  frequent  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  other  poems  of  Offian, 
and  in  tradition  he  is  famous  on  account 
of  his  wars  with  the  Druids.  This  piece, 
r which  could  not  be  got  altogether  com- 
plete, goes  by  the  title  of 

Sgeuhchd  air  Tra'ul  nam  bnadh 
'S  air  Colguil  nan   tnal  bheart; 

«  The  fong  of  Trathal  the  brave,  and  of 
Colgul  of  the  bafe  deeds."-— The  addrefs 
to  the  fun,  with  which  it  opens,  is  ex- 


tremely beautiful;  but,  towards  the  end, 
refembling  fomewhat  that  grand  paffage 
of  the  fame  kind  in  Carthon.  It  was  na- 
tural for  fightlefs  Offian,  as  well  as  for 
Milton,  to  make  frequent  addreffes  to 
this  luminary.  It  is  probable,  however, 
they  had  at  firft  no  idea  in  common,  tho' 
they  may  have  been  afterwards  confound- 
ed bv  the  careleffnefs  of  thofe  who  recited 
them.  The  opening  of  the  poem,  as  cor- 
rectly as  it  could  be  obtained,  is  fubjoined 
in  the  Galic. 

'S  a  Muliic  na  h  og-m!udain  !  ag  eiritlh 
Air  fleiblite  Ibir,  led'  chuLlian  or-bhuidh  ; 
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blue  dreams,  are  glad.  The  trees  lift  their  green  growing  heads 
through  the  fhower  to  meet  thee;  and  all  the  bards  of  the  grove 
falute,  with  their  morning-fong,  thy  coming. — But  whither  does 
the  night  fly,  on  its  dark  eagle-wing,  when  it  fees  thy  face ; 
and  where  is  the  place  of  darknefs?  Whither  do  the  ftars  re- 
tire from  thy  prefence,  and  where  is  die  cave  in  which  they 
hide  their  trembling  beauty  ?  Into  what  defart  doft  thou  chafe 
them,  when  thou  climbed  the  mountains  of  heaven,  and  pur- 
fueft  them,  like  a  mighty  hunter,  through  the  blue  fields  of  the 
fky? — Son  of  heaven,  the  fteps  of  thy  courfe  are  lovely,  when 
thou  travelled  above,  in  thy  brightnefs,  and  fcattereft  from  thy 
face  the  florins.  The  departure  of  thy  yellow  hair  is  lovely,  when 
thou  finkeft  in  the  weftern  wave  -t  and  lovely  is  the  hope  of  thy 
coming.  In  the  mifls  of  night  thou  never  lofefl  thy  courfe  ;  and 
tempefts,  in  the  troubled  deep,  in  vain  oppofe  thee.  At  the  call  of 
the  morning  thou  art  always  ready,  and  the  light  of  thy  return 

is 


'S  ait  ceime  do  minis  air  aTi  aonach, 

'S  gach  caochan  gorm  's  aghleann  ri  gaire. 

Tha  croinn  uaine,  ro  dhriucbd  nam  fras, 

Ag  ciridh  gu  bras  ad  cho'ail ; 

'S  filidh  bhinn  nan  coillie  fas 

A'  cuir  failt  ort  le  'n  oran  roaidnc 

Ach  c'ait  a  bheil  ciar-im'eachd  na  ha  oiche 

(Rod'  ghnuis)  air  fgiathan  an  fhirein  ? 

C'ait'  a  bheil  aig  duibhre  a  co'nuidh, 

'S  uaimh  chofach  nan  reulta  foillfc, 

Tra  leanas  tu'n  ceime  gu  luath, 

Mar  (hcalgair  gan  ruaig  's  na  fpeuran  ; 

Thus  a'  dire'  nan  aonach  ard, 

*S  iads'  air  faoin-bheannta  fas  a  leimnich  ? 

'S  aoibhin  do  (hinbhal  a  fbolluis  aigh, 
A  fgaoileas  le  d'  dhearfa  gach  donionn, 
'S  is  maifeach  do  chleachdan  oir 
A'Inamh  fiar's  do  dhoigh  ri  pille'. 
Le  feachran  ami  dalla-cheo  na  h  oi'che, 
Cha  ghlacar  ihu  choidh'  aim  ad  chuifa  ; 


'S  doinionn  nan  cuantagabhaidh 

Cha  feid  gil  brath  ai  t  iul  thu. 

Le  gairm  na  ciuin-mhadain  bidh  t  eifidh, 

'S  do  ghnuis  fheilidh  a'dufga'  gean  ; 

A'  fogra'  na  h  oich  o  gach  ait' 

Ach  fuil  a  bhaird  nach  faic  do  fliollus. 

Ach  amhuilfo  aos-lialag 
Bidh  tufa  fathafd  a'  d'  aonar ; 
Do  fhiubhal  'sna  fpeuran  mall 
'S  tu  dall  mar  mis'air  an  aonach. 
Doilleir  mar  ghealach  nan  tra, 
Bidh  t  anra  's  tu  liubhal  nan  fpeur  ; 
Caifeamachd  na  maidne  cha  chluinn  thu  r 
Mar  na  fuinn  gun  luadh  ri  eiridh. 

An  fcalgair  feallaidh  fo'n  raon 

Ach  chon  fhaic  e  t  aogas  a'  t't'ean  ; 

liruchdai'  a  dheoir,  's  o  pille'  fu  fmalan, 

"  A  mhadai'  mo  ghraidli !  threig  a  ghiian  fin. 

— Bidh  aibhneas  ami  fill  air  folluis  na  hoi'che,. 

Tn  bhios  Mac  na  foillfc  mar  Thra'ul., 
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is  pleafant.     It  is  nleafant;  but  I  fee  it  not,  for  thou  doft  not  dif- 
pel  the  night  from  the  eye  of  the  bard. 

— But  the  mift  of  years,  one  day,  may  dim  thy  own  counte- 
nance ;  and  flow,  like  mine,  may  be  thy  fteps  of  age  on  Morven. 
A  dim  circle,  like  thy  lifter,  thou  mayeft  wander  through  heaven, 
and  forget  the  time  of  thy  rifing,  The  voice  of  the  morning  will 
call,  but  thou  wilt  not  anfwer.  The  hunter  from  his  hill  will 
lo^k  for  thy  coming,  but  he  (hall  not  behold  thee.  The  tear  will 
ftart  into  his  eye.  "  The  beam  of  heaven,"  he  will  fay  to  his 
dogs,  "  hath  failed  us !"  ■  He  will  return  to  his  booth  in  fadnefs. 
But  the  moon  will  fhine  in  her  brightnefs  ;  and  the  blue  ftars,  in 
their  place,  will  rejoice. — Yes,  O  fun,  thou  wilt  one  day  grow 
old  in  die  heavens ;  and,  perhaps,  fleep  in  thy  tomb,  like  Trathal. 

Dost  thou  not  remember,  O  fun,  the  car-borne  chief  ?  His  fteps 
before  thee  on  the  mountain  were  lovely.  One  day  as  he  wandered 
on  Gormal's  heath,  the  beauty  of  youth,  like  light,  was  around 
him.  A  fpear  was  in  either  hand  ;  and  the  fhield  of  his  father  was 
broad,  like  thy  face,  before  him.  His  ruddy  cheeks  rofe  beneath 
a  dark  helmet,  and  his  hair  defcended  in  ftreams  upon  his  neck- 
As  he  went,  he  whiftled,  carelefs,  the  fong  of  heroes.  A  fon  of 
age  rifes  before  him  on  the  heath.  His  eye  is  red :  on  his  cheek 
there  refts  the  tear.  Sad  is  his  voice  of  grief,  and  mournful  fings 
in  his  gray  hair  the  mountain-wind. 

"  I  come,"  hefaid,  "  to  afk  thine  help,  if  thou  art  Trathal  king 
of  fpears.  On  the  banks  of  the  diftant  Dula,  many  heroes  heard 
once  the  fhield  of  Tual-arma,  and  many  ftrangers  in  his  hall  have 
feafted.  But  heroes  hear  now  the  found  of  my  fhield  no  more ; 
and  my  halls,  where  blazed  in  the  midft  of  fongs  the  oak,  are  fi- 

lent 
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lent,  cold,  and  defolate.  Mor-ardan  faw  the  beauty  of  my  daugh- 
ter. No  other  child  was  mine.  He  loved  her ;  but  fhe  heard  him 
not.  The  wrath  of  his  bofom  was  a  fire  that  was  concealed.  He 
came  on  the  fea  with  his  fkifF.  Four  rofe  upon  his  oars.  Slif- 
gala  and  her  father  flood  upon  the  fhore.  We  are  forced  to  go 
in  the  boat.  The  florm  detains  them  now  on  thy  coaft.  Give 
me,  Trathal,  one  of  thefe  fpears  ;  and  lend,  thou  firft  of  men, 
thy  aid." 

Trathal  heard  the  tale  of  grief.  Joy  and  rage  burned  at  once 
in  his  foul.  He  gave  the  fpear,  and  fearlefs  went :  the  murmur  of 
his  courfe  was  like  a  ftream  that  is  concealed.  An  hoft  arofe  be- 
fore him.  The  fon  of  age  behind  them  funk.  The  king,  in  his 
wrath,  half-lifted  the  fpear ;  but  his  foul  bade  him  fpare  the  age 
of  the  feeble.  "  Stain  not,  Trathal,"  it  faid,  "  with  his  blood 
thy  fpear." 

Fifty   fpears  are  lifted ;   fifty  fwords   fhake  their   flames,  like 
lightning,  around  him.    Colgul  rifes  in  the  midft.    The  joy  of  his 
face  is  dark  ;  as  fire  in  the  pillar  of  fmoke  ;  as  a  meteor  that  fits  on, 
a  cloud,  when  the  moon  of  night  is  dark,  and  the  woody  moun- 
tains hear  the  florm. 

— In  DorinefTa  he  had  once  purfued  with  Trathal  the  chafe,  and 
lifted  with  the  king,  in  fport,  the  fpear.  But  who  could  purfue 
the  chace,  who  lift  the  fpear  with  Trathal  ?  The  brown-eyed  maid 
of  DorinefTa  fighed,  as  fhe  beheld  the  king  ;  and  turned  away  her 
eye  from  Colgul.  The  chief  in  the  darknefs  of  his  wrath  retired, 
as  retires  a  ghofl  on  his  fullen  blafl  when  he  cannot  tear  the  oak. 
He  waits  in  the  cave  of  clouds,  till  he  come  again  in  the  roar  of 

winds. 
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winds.     Thus  waited  for  a  feafon  Coigul ;  but  now  he  comes  with 
his  thousands,  when  Trathal  is  alone. 

Thou  art  alone,  O  Trathal;  but  thy  thoughts  are  not  of  llight. 
Thy  drength,  like  the  contracted  dream  of  Inar,  grow*s.  Thy  foul, 
like  the  heaving  ocean,  fwells  in  the  roar  of  dorms.  Thy  joy  is 
terrible,  like  a  fpirit  of  night  when  he  lifts  his  red  head  in  the 
midfl  of  meteors,  and  drides,  in  his  dark-growing  cloud,  from  hill 
to  hill. 

*  #  *  'I'-  *  *  *  *  *  * 

As  the  rolling  of  rocks  from  the  top  of  hills  ;  as  the  noife  of  waves 
when  the  tempefh  is  high;  or  as  groves  when  their  dry  hair  isfeized 
by  flames  through  night, — fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  path  of  Tra- 
thal. Coigul  and  he  were  two  mountain- ftreams  in  the  flrife :  the 
found  of  their  fteel  wras  like  the  echo  of  the  narrow  vale  when  its 
green  pines  are  felled. — Dreadful  is  their  battle  !  Trathal  is  a  ftorm 
that  overturns  the  grove,  and  a  wave  that  climbs  the  fhore  is  Coi- 
gul f.  But  the  eyes  of  Coigul  reel  in  mid,  as  lights  on  his  helmet 
the  mafly  fpear.  Corran  dands  without  his  fhield,  like  a  rock 
which  the  lightning  has  bared.  Duchonnis  flops  with  his  hand 
the  red  dream  of  his  bread,  and  leans  his  back  to  a  broken  tree. 
The  helmet  of  Crufollis  glitters  between  his  feet,  with  one  half  his 
head,  before  he  falls :  and  the  gray  hair  of  Tual-arma  is  trampled 
in  blood  and  dud,  by  the  crowding  feet  of  heroes. 

Col^ 

f  The  original  of  this  paflage  is  fo  truly  Bha  Colguil  'fc  fein  irur  dha  fiirulli  aonaich, 

grand  and   terrible,  that  the  tranflation  Chluinnte  air  gach  taobh  am  beuoich; 

1  '  ,  ....  B'  airde  fuaim  am  faobhar  peala 

gives  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  it.  „      .        ...„,-. 

'  •  *  Na  tonm  mhic-thalla   s  croinn  gan  gearra. 

Chaidh  Tra'al  a  fios  na  cidc,  Bha  Tra'al  mar  neart  na  gaoiihe 

Mar  fgarnaich  o  mhullach  llcibhte  ;  Leagas  giuthas  Mhor'ainn  aobhach  ; 

Mar  bhuinnt-ftruth  fuaimncach  oilltcU,  '       'Sbha  Colguil  mar  luas  nan  (tmd-flirutH 
No  max  theine  'm  fait  nan  coiUteaa.  Bhios  ri  aodan  (hliabh  ag  eiridh. 
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Colgul  fcatters  from  his  red  eyes  the  cloud.  He  fees  his 
people  in  their  blood  around.  Like  the  dark  fhadow  of  Lego's 
mid,  he  comes  in  filence  behind  the  king.  But  he  comes  not  un- 
perceived.  Trathal  turns.  Colgul  flies.  His  fleps  are  to  the 
boat,  and  Trathal  in  his  flrength  purfues  him.  A  thoufand  ar- 
rows aim  at  the  king.  By  one  of  them  Colgul  is  pierced.  He  falls 
upon  the  fliore,  when  one  hand  hath  got  hold  of  the  boat.  Tra- 
thal leaps  into  its  dark  womb,  and  turns  vipon  the  people  of  Col- 
gul. He  turns ;  but  a  blafl  drives  him  into  the  deep,  and  he 
bounds  in  the  midfl  of  his  fame  with  joy. 

The  fpoufe  of  Trathal  had  remained  in  her  houfe.  Two  chil- 
dren rofe,  with  their  fair  locks,  about  her  knees.  They  bend  their 
ears  above  die  harp,  as  Ihe  touched,  with  her  white  hand,  its  trem- 
bling firings.  She  flops.  They  take  the  harp  themfelves;  but  can- 
not find  the  found  which  they  admired. — Why,  they  faid,  does  it 
not  anfwer  us  ?  fhew  us  the  firing  wherein  dwells  the  fong.  She 
bids  them  fearch  for  it  till  fhe  returns.  Their  little  fingers  wander 
among  the  wires. 

Sulandona  looks  for  her  love.  The  hour  of  his  return  is  paft. 
— "  Trathal,  where  dofl  thou  wander  among  flreams  ;  where  has 
thy  path  erred  among  woods  ?  From  this  height  may  I  be- 
hold thy  tall  form ;  may  I  fee  the  fmiling  joy  of  thy  ruddy 
face.  Between  thy  yellow  locks  of  youth,  thou  lookefl  like  the 
morning  fun." 

She  afcended  the  hill,  like  a  white  cloud  of  the  melted  dew, 
when  it  rifes  on  early  beams  from  the  fecret  vale,  and  rufhes  fcarce 
wave  their  brown  tufted  heads.  She  faw  a  fkiff  bounding  on  the 
deep :  fhe  faw  on  the  fhore  a  grove  of  fpears. — "  Surely  they  mufl 

be 
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be  foes  that  lift  them ;  and  Trathal  is  alone.  Can  one,  tho'  ftrong, 
contend  with  thoufands  ?" 

Her  cries  afcend  upon  the  rock.  The  vales  reply  with  all  their 
ftreams.  Youths  rum  from  their  mountains,  and  wildly  tremble* 
in  their  fteps,  for  their  king.  They  thought  of  rulhing  on  the 
people  of  Colgul  in  their  wrath  ;  but  Trathal  raifed  on  the  deep  his 
voice,  and  bade  them  flop  the  fpear.  They  rejoiced  when  they 
heard  the  king,  and  faw  him  turn  to  the  more  his  ihip. 

They  gathered  about  Colgul  ;  bvit  his  face  was  dark,  and  the 
flame  of  his  eye  had  failed.  His  people  flood  mournful  around  ; 
but  many  of  them  had  ftrewed  the  brown  heath,  like  dry  leaves  on 
autumn's  dufky  plain  when  tempefts  fhake  the  oak.  We  help  them 
to  raife  their  tombs  ;  and  firft  we  dig  the  grave  of  Colgul. — A  youth 
ftoops  to  place  befide  him  the  fpear.  The  mail,  in  rifing,  drops 
from  two  heaps  of  fnow.  Calmora  falls  above  her  love. — Sulin- 
dona,  as  fhe  came,  beheld  her  pale.  She  knew  the  daughter  of 
Cornglas.  Her  tears  fell  over  her  in  the  grave :  fhe  praifed  the 
fair  of  Soma. 

"  Daughter  of  beauty,  thou  art  low.  A  flrange  fhore  receives 
thy  corfe.  But  thou  wilt  rejoice  on  thy  cloud,  for  thou  fleepefl 
in  the  tomb  with  Colgul.  The  ghofls  of  Morven  will  open  their 
halls  to  the  young  ftranger,  when  they  fee  thee  approach.  Heroes 
around  the  feafl  of  dim  fhells,  in  the  midfl  of  clouds,  fhall  admire 
thee  ;  and  virgins  in  thy  praife  fhall  touch  die  harp  of  mift.  Thou 
wilt  rejoice,  O  Calmora  f ;  but  thy  father,  in  Soma,  will  be  fad. 

M  m  His 

f  The  whole  of  the  fong  over  Calmora  Haidh  g«n  ortfa  a'd'  ncoil, 

is  beautiful  ;    but  the  following  verfes  are  Ach  c  Atbair  ann  Soma  biaidh  dubhach : 

exceedingly  foft  and  tender.  AS  im'"chd  air  bilc  oa  traSha- 

Thig 
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His  fteps  of  age  will  wander  on  the  fhore.  The  roar  of  the 
wave  will  come  from  the  diftant  rock.  '  Calmora,'  lifting  his 
gray  head,  he  will  fay,  '  is  that  thy  voice?' — The  fon  of  the 
rock  alone  will  reply.  Retire  to  thy  houfe,  O  Cornglas,  retire 
from  the  ftormy  fhore ;  for  thy  Calmora  hears  thee  not.  Her 
fteps  with  Colgul  are  high  on  clouds.  On  moon-beams  fhe  may 
come,  perhaps,  to  thy  dreams,  when  fiience  dwells  in  Soma. 
Daughter  of  beauty,  thou  art  low ;  but  thou  fleepeft  in  the  tomb 
with  Colgul !" 

Such  was  the  fong  over  Calmora  ;  but  who  could  fpeak  in  praife 
of  Colgul  ?  He  and  his  people  came,  like  the  cloud  of  death  that 
rifes  from  the  cave  of  Lano,  and  creeps  through  night  into  the 
booth  of  the  hunter,  when  his  eyes  are  clofed,  and  all  the  winds 
are  quiet.  Often  have  their  ghofts  lighed  on  the  mournful  mifts 
that  lowly  creep  along  the  tombs :  often  has  their  voice  been 
lonely  there. — But  thou  feeft  them  not,  O  fun  :  they  only  come 
when  darknefs  robes  the  hills  ;  when  all  thy  beams  are  away. 
But  thou  feeft  the  ghoft  of  Trathal ;  often  does  he.  ftalk  in  thy 
beams  at  noon,  when  the  hills  around  are  covered  with  mift.  Thou 
delighted  to  fhed  thy  beams  on  the  clouds  which  enrobe  the  brave, 
and  to  fpread  thy  rays  around  the  tombs  of  the  valiant.  Often  do 
I  feel  them  on  the  bed  of  Trenmor,  and  even  now  thou  warmeft 
the  gray  ftone  of  Trathal.  Thou  remembereft  the  heroes,  O  fun: 
for  their  fteps  in  thy  prefence  were  lovely;  and  before  their  time 

thou 

Thig  ganraich  nan  tonn  ga  chluafan.  Pill  o  (toirm  alluidh  na  tragha, 

"  An  e  lb  do  ghuth,  inghean  mo  ghaoil!"  'S  gun  neach  a'  freagra'  do  ghlaoldh 

— Tha  ula  aofda  ri  fiontai'  arda.  Ach  Mac-thalla  f  nam  faoin-fhafach. 

Pill  gu  talla  nan  corn-glas, 

|  Mac-thalla,  "  the  fon  of  the  rock,"  is  the  Galic  name  for  Echo. 
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thou  haft  fhone  on  Morven.  And  thou  wilt  remember  them  in 
the  time  to  come,  O  fun,  when  this  gray  ftone  fhall  be  fought  in 
vain.  Yes:  for,''  Thou  wilt  endure,"  faid  the  bard  of  ancient  daysf, 
"  after  the  mofs  of  time  ihall  grow  in  Temora;  after  the  blaft  of 
years  mail  roar  in  Selma." 

f  What  bard  Offian  refers  to  here  is  long  prior  to  the  sera  of  verfe.     This  is 

uncertain.      He   was    poffibly   fome  one  not  improbable,  as  the  warmth  of  the 

who  had,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of  uncultivated  imagination  and  the  barren- 

"  The  bard  of  ancient  times.''  It  appears  nefs  of  language  would  naturally  give  rife 

from  the  paflage,  that  the  art  of  poetry  to  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric  before  art 

was  by  no  means  in  its  infancy  in  the  could  reduce  words  to  meafure  or  num. 

days  of  Offian.     The   excellency  of  his  bers.      As  many  of  the  tales  which  ac- 

poems  proves,  that  it  had  been  longprac-  company  the  oldeftof  theGalic  poems  are 

tifed,  and  had  then  made  a  confiderable  of  this  figurative  and  poetical  caft,  they 

progrefs.      Some  have  fuppofed,  that  a  are  a  ftrong  preemptive  proof  of  the  an- 

great  number  of  the  Galic  tales,  which  tiquity  of  the  poems  which  they  explain, 

are  in  a  language  highly  figurative  and  They  likewife  afford  a  curious  view  of  the 

poetical,   but  not  confined  to  numbers,  Galic  poetry  in  its  moll  early  ftages. 
have  been  the  firft  effays  in  poetry,  and 
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DARGO  the  Son  of  DRUIVEL  : 

A  POEM*. 

The       ARGUMENT. 

Dargo,  the  fon  of  a  chief  Druid,  having  obtained  fome  help  from  Scandinavia,  is 
difcovered  landing  by  night  on  the  coaft  of  Morven.  Two  of  Fingal's  fcouts, 
who  had  gone  to  watch  his  motions,  are  worfted  by  him  in  fingle  combat,  and  then 
fent  to  challenge  Fingal  to  battle.  Fingal  devolves  the  command  that  day  on  Cu- 
rach,  a  chief  of  Innisfail.  His  father  examines  his  arms  ;  and  relates  to  him  an 
adventure  of  his  early  days  to  Iforno,  which  prepares  us  for  the  (lory  of  Ulan-forlo, 
near  the  end  of  the  poem.  In  the  engagement,  Dargo  is  flain  ;  and  Curach,  after 
lofing  one  hand,  and  behaving  with  uncommon  bravery,  dies  as  he  is  retiring  from 
the  battle.  Some  refleaions,  fuggefled  by  a  Druidical  grove,  and  the  poet's  no- 
tions of  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  begin  and  end  the  poem.  The  fcene  is  around  the 
ftream  of  Moruth  ;  and  the  time  feems  to  be  the  end  of  fpring,  or  beginning  of 
fummer. 


A  Sound  comes  by  halves  to  my  ear.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a 
"^  ■*■  wave  that  climbs,  when  it  is  calm,  the  diftant  rock.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Struthan-dorcha's  ftream,  murmuring,  deep,  in  the  vale 

of 

*  As  the  name  of  Dargo  is  frequent  in  laft  ftruggle  which  they  made  for  exift- 

the  poems  of  Oflian,  this  hero  is  further  ence.    They  had  got  fome  aid  from  Scan- 

diftinguifhed  by  his  patronymic  of  Mac-  dinavia,  and  feem  to  have  been  no  ftran- 

Drui-Bheil,  or  «  the  fon  of  the  Druid  of  gers  to  war  themfelves.     But  all  their 

Bel,"  probably  the  Arch-druid  of  the  Ca-  prowefs,  aflifted  with  the  incantations  of 

ledonian  kingdom.  their  allies,  was  too  weak  to  cope  with 

The  Druids,  for  fome  generations  back,  a  race  of  warriors.    They  were  forced  to 

had  been  at  variance  with  the  family  of  fubmit ;    but    their    conquerors,    having 

Fingal ;  and  this  feems  to  have  been  the  nothing  to  fear  from   them,   permitted 

them 
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of  oaks.  In  the  bofom  of  its  grove  is  the  circle  of  (tones.  Dim 
unfinifhed  forms  figh,  within  their  gray  locks,  around  it.  The 
fons  of  the  feeble  hear  the  found ;  and,  trembling,  fliun  the  aw- 
ful fhadowy  fpot.     "  The  haunt  of  ghofts,"  they  fay,  "  is  there." 

But  your  voices  are  no  terror  to  the  bard,  fpirits  of  dark  night, 
pale- wandering  around  your  awful  (tones.  No:  I  tried  the  (trength 
of  your  arm  when  alive;  I  lifted  my  fpear  in  battle  againft  your 
mighty  Dargo,  againft  the  terrible  fon  of  Druivel. 

A  tale  of  the  years  that  have  fled,  on  their  own  dun  wings,  0- 
ver  Morven. 

The  chafe  was  over  in  the  heath.  The  wearied  fons  of  the 
mountain  laid  themfelves  down  to  reft ;  their  bed  of  mofs  is  in  the 
fhade  of  groves.  The  hills  robed  themfelves  in  the  folds  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  the  heroes  feafted  in  Selma.  Song  on  fong  deceived,  as 
was  wont,  the  night  * ;  and  the  found  of  harps  arofe.  The  howling 
of  gray  dogs  is  heard,  in  the  calm  of  the  fong.  Their  place  is  on 
the  top  of  their  rock,  and  their  look  is  towards  the  dark-rolling  of 
ocean.  Our  fcouts  repair  to  its  Ihore;  Sulinroda  of  quickeft  fight, 
and  Calcofla,  foot  of  fpeed. 

Shouldst  thou  not  now  arife,  half-wafted  moon,  from  thy  bed 
of  heath  ;  fhould  not  thy  horn  appear  above  the  rock  of  Morven  ? 
Lift  it,  fair  light ;  look  down,  through  trees,  on  the  deeping  roes, 

and 

them  to  retire  to  their  (hades,  and  die  in  *Tiilof  verylate  the  cuftomof  fpending 

obfcurity. — This  poem  begins  with  the  the  winter-night  in  the  tale  and  fong  pre- 

following  lines:  vailed  univerfa-lly  in  the  Highlands.  This 

Tha  fuaim  am  chluafa  fein,  gave  the  mind  a  ftock  of  ideas  and  fenti- 

Mar  thonn  ann  cein  air  muir  (h„imhe;  ments  which  it  can  never  derive  from  the 

Do  ghlaodh,  Shruthain-dorcha,  'se  t'ann,  few  red  ancl  black  fpots  which  COnftitUte 

Ri  torm.n  aim  pleann  nan  geupan.  .  r  r  i-^  J 

...   ....  .       =     ,         ,    , 6  the  great  amufement  of  a  politer  age  and. 

N  ad  dhoirre  tha  ra  nan  clach  °  w  ■  *" 

'S  taibhii  cianail  'nan  glas-eide*.  a  more  polifiied  people. 

"•Stiamhaidhfo!"  *  Sulin- 
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and  let  the  ftream  of  Cona  glitter  in  thy  beam.  Point  out  to  our 
fcouts  the  way  ;  and  if  the  dark  path  of  ftrangers  be  on  the  nightly 
deep,  lead  them  to  the  feaft  of  Selma.  The  gate  of  Fingal  {lands 
always  open,  and  bids  the  benighted  traveller  to  come  in. — Break 
through  your  clouds,  liars  of  night ;  Uloicha,  pour  thy  beam  ! 

— But  you  {lumber  on  your  beds,  ye  lights  of  heaven.  The 
darkefl  clouds  are  your  covering  ;  and  thick  mifts,  fold  on  fold, 
like  Oflian's  robe,  conceal  you.  No  ray  breaks  through.  The 
heath  is  dark  ;  and  no  beam  trembles  on  the  fea,  fave  where  breaks 
the  wave  upon  a  rock,  and  fends  abroad  its  found.  Ghofts  hear 
it,  as  in  their  fhips  of  mill  they  pafs,  and  bid  their  mariners  turn 
away  their  fails. — Rife,  O  moon,  on  the  hill  of  heath  ;  break 
through  your  clouds,  ye  liars  of  night:  Uloicha,  pour  thy  beam! 

Gray  morning  half-appears.  The  heads  of  the  mountains  fee 
it,  and  rejoice.  A  low  murmur  comes  on  the  breeze  ;  it  grows  on 
the  ear  of  our  fcouts.  It  is  the  buzz  of  the  morning  flies,  on  their 
dxilky  cloud,  faid  Sulinroda*.  The  hum  of  the  mountain-bees, 
faid  CalcofTa,  coming  forth  from  their  mofly  hive.  The  traveller 
with  his  carelefs  foot  hath  touched  it ;  and  their  thoufands  rum 
forth  to  war. — Nor  flies  of  the  morning,  nor  bees  of  the  mountain, 
make  the  noife,  replied  Sulinroda  ;  is  not  that  an  hod  on  the  more, 
moving  through  that  column  of  mill,  like  the  moon  of  night  in 
her  Heps  of  filence  ? 

The  fcouts,  abafhed,  return.  They  did  not  perceive  the  holl 
till  day  arofe ;  and  how  {hall  they  behold  the  mild  face  of  the 
king  ?  Blulhing,  they  walk  with  unequal  fteps  :  on  earth  they 
often  pitch  their  quivering  Heel.     At  the  foot  of  a  gray  rock,  as 

they 
*  Sulin-roda,  «  a  difcerner  of  roads;"  Calcoffa,  "  light  or  fwift  of  foot." 
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they  pafs,  they  halt.  One  hand  beats  their  breaft ;  the  other  ftrokes 
their  beard.  A  broken  ftream  leaps  down  from  cliff  to  cliff:  it 
falls,  a  thick  fhower  in  their  wandering  hair.  But  the  fcouts  per- 
ceive it  not ;  far  diftant,  in  the  caves  of  thought,  is  their  filent 
foul. 

At  length  the  burfling  figh  of  Sulinroda  rofe.  The  eagle  heard 
it  in  the  cleft  of  her  rock.  She  fhook  her  fluttering  wings,  and  the 
fouls  of  the  chiefs  awake.  "  Let  us  demand  the  combat  of  heroes, 
and  return  with  our  fame  to  the  king." 

They  went,  like  two  mountain-ftreams  that  rufh,  white,  from 
the  heathy  hills,  and  join  in  the  vale  of  trees  their  force.  They 
fweep  the  earth  and  ftones  before  them  in  their  courfe,  and  tofs  on 
every  ride,  amidfl  foam,  their  rooted  trees.  The  boy,  from  his  di- 
ftant rock,  beholds  with  fear  their  terrible  beauty.  He  grafps  in 
his  hand  the  bending  oak,  as  beholding  them  he  backward  leans. — 
Such  ftreams  were  the  fcouts  of  Morven ;  but  in  the  fon  of  Drui- 
vel  they  met  a  fea. — Calcoffa  firft  is  bound.  Sulinroda  next  main- 
tains the  terrible  fight ;  but  who  could  fight  with  Dargo  ?  The 
hunter  hears  their  noife,  as  he  fleeps  beneath  the  fhelter  of  his  rock; 
he  thinks  the  pafling  thunder  hath  torn  its  crumbling  brow,  and 
he  trembles  in  his  dream.  The  roe  fees  him,  as  filent-bounding 
fhe  fteals  by  with  her  fon,  the  dun  kid  with  the  long  feet.  She 
wonders  he  does  not  fly  for  fafety,  like  her,  to  the  ftream  of  the 
diftant  wood.  She  (hakes  her  head,  as  flue  flies.  The  thought  of 
her  foul  is,  "  Hunter,  thou  art  not  wife." 

The  echo  of  arms  defcended  on  my  morning  dream  in  Selma. 
I  ftretched  my  hand,    in   my  fleep,    to  grafp   the   fpear.      The 

next 
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next  breeze  drove  a  louder  found  againfl  my  ear  ;  I  fprung  awake, 
and  ("truck  the  bofs. 

The  king  arofe.  The  fhield  of  Morven  fent  abroad  its  found. 
The  heroes  rufhed  from  their  hills,  like  the  path  of  whirlwinds  in 
withered  oaks.  In  their  courfe  are  a  hundred  fons  of  Innisfail. 
They  faro  the  fon  of  Druivel  with  his  gathered  hofl.  They  faw 
his  banners  float,  with  their  blended  colours,  in  air.  "  Give  me," 
he  fays,  "  the  equal  combat." 

His  chiefs  brightened  before  Fingal.  But  the  youths  of  Innif- 
fail  were  flrangers.  They  flood,  each  bending  forward  as  he 
grafped  the  fpear.  Their  eyes,  under  their  helmets,  were  fixed  on 
the  king :  they  feemed  like  filent  meteors  under  dark  clouds,  when 
trembling  groves  fee  them  from  afar,  and  the  bounding  of  roes  is 
to  the  rock  of  the  defart. — In  the  midfl  of  their  fouls  they  fpoke ; 
but  no  voice  of  theirs  was  heard.  Fingal  faw  their  eyes  were 
flames  of  battle  ;  and  his  own  people  had  already  got  their  fame : 
the  children  of  diflant  flreams  fpoke  of  the  heroes  of  Morven. 

Curach,  faid  the  king,  lead  thou  the  battle  with  thy  heroes  of 
Innisfail.  But,  Oman,  let  thy  fhield  be  near  :  it  has  often  been  a 
rock  that  fhekered  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  when  its  head  was 
bending  beneath  the  ftorm,  and  the  craming  of  groves  was  heard 
around. 

The  aged  chief  of  Sliruth  leaned  to  the  trunk  of  a  pine  that  had 
been  torn,  from  its  dark  rock  on  high,  by  angry  ghofts,  or  eddy- 
winds.  With  one  hand  he,  thoughtlefs,  pulled  off  its  gray  mofs ; 
in  the  decayed  ftrength  of  the  other,  he  dill  held  his  father's  fpear: 
its  gleam  was  hid  beneath  the  growing  crufl  of  years.  There,  the 
days  of  his  youth  rolled  themfelves,  a  filent  ftream,  over  his  foul. 
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All  the  murmur  of  their  courfe,  as  they  palled,  was  the  low  hum  ot 
a  fong.  He  wifhed  it  might  travel  with  his  fame  to  the  years  to 
come. — But  when  he  heard  his  fon  named  for  the  battle,  the 
thoughts  of  other  years  retired.  Between  his  gray-hanging  locks 
arofe  the  fmile,  as  he  turned  his  eye  to  fee  his  fon.  He  turned  his 
eye,  but  his  fight  had  failed.  The  night  of  age  around  him  is 
dark  :   its  mills  are  thick  ;   no  light  will  difpel  their  gloom. 

"  Take,  Curach,"  he  faid,  "  this  fpear.  Often  have  the  valiant, 
like  dry  leaves,  ftrewed  its  path  in  war.  Wield  it  like  thy  fathers. 
My  eye  is  dim :  but  let  them  behold  thee  from  their  clouds,  that 
their  faces  of  mill  may  rejoice. — 

"  Let  me  feel,  my  fon,  thy  fword,  fince  age  hath  dimmed  the  eye 
of  Sorglan  *.  Let  me  feel  thy  fword  ;  is  it  fharp  and  flrong  for 
the  battle  ?  Let  me  feel  thy  fhield ;  is  it  a  rock  of  brafs  in  dan- 
ger ? — It  is  ;  but  ftrengthen  its  thongs  :  I  wore  them  not  fo  weak 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  I  bounded  to  the  battle  of  fpears  ; 
when  the  blood,  like  a  mountain-ftream,  leapt  in  my  veins  for 

j°y- 

"  Curach,  thy  father,  in  his  youth,  was  a  tempefl  that  rufhed 
through  the  ranks  of  war.  Seven  heroes  attended  once  my  fleps 
in  Iforio.  We  purfued,  three  days,  its  deer.  The  pride  of  Ul- 
thorran  rofe.  Never  before,  he  faid,  was  I  diftanced  at  the  chafe. 
— On  the  more  he  burnt  our  boat ;  and  twenty  of  his  people  he 
ordered  at  night  to  feize  us  in  our  cave.  Iulorno,  that  beam  of 
beauty  in  his  halls,  had  heard  his  words.  She  faw  the  face  of  her 
father  dark,  as  the  cloud  of  Lano  before  the  florm.     She  loved  my 

fleps 

*  Sorglan,  "  open  and  generous;"  Curach,  "  rage  of  battle ;"  Sliruth,  "  ftreamy 
hill." 
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fteps  on  the  heath.  My  image  grew  a  lovely  tree  within  her  foul, 
and  me  trembled  for  the  growing  blaft.  '  If  it  lay  thy  green 
branches  low,  no  leaf  of  mine,'  {he  faid,  '  {hall  flourilh;  no  voice 
of  the  fpring  {hall  awake  my  beauty.' — In  the  evening  we  found 
the  beam  of  light  in  otir  cave.  Her  yellow  locks  wandered,  on 
her  blufhing  face,  in  the  midft  of  tears,  as  {lie  told  the  tale  of 
death. — '  Shun,'  {he  faid,  '  the  cave  this  night ;  but  tell  not  the 
fteps  of  Iulorno  were  nigh  it.  The  foul  of  my  father  is  dark,  as 
the  gathering  of  night  in  the  narrow  houfe ;  why  Ihould  he  know 
that  his  daughter  loves  the  chief  of  Sliruth  ?' 

"  She  funk  in  her  cloud,  and  retired;  like  the  moon  of  heaven 
when  {he  hath  {hewn  the  bewildered  traveller  his  path  on  the 
heath.  He  was  wandering  thoughtlefs  on  the  face  of  a  rock  ;  the 
beam  {hone  around  him :  quick  he  turns  his  fteps  ;  and  blefles  the 
light  that  faved  him. 

"  We  fought  with  the  warriors  of  night,  and  prevailed.  We 
went  for  Iulorno,  but  the  Heel  of  her  father  had  pierced  her  breaft. 
Nigh  his  gate  we  found  her  in  her  blood.  She  was  fair  as  the  dy- 
ing fwan  on  the  foam  of  the  ftream  of  Lano,  when  the  arrow  of 
the  hunter  is  in  her  breaft,  and  her  down  is  lifted  by  the  breath 
of  gales. — Her  brother  afked  her  why  fhe  would  not  rife ;  and 
afked  us,  wondering,  why  we  wept  ? — I  gave  the  child  a  fword  of 
light.  I  reared  the  tomb  of  the  fair,  on  the  fhore  of  her  native 
land. — Moon-beams  ftiine  on  the  place  when  all  is  dark  around  ; 
and  virgin-ghofts  breathe  there,  on  the  pafling  breeze,  their  fong. 
The  foul  of  Iulorno  is  with  them  in  mift  ;  the  mufic  of  her  voice 
is  mournful.  Through  every  warm  fhower,  the  fun  fmiles  on  her 
green  turf,  and  bathes  its  rays  in  the  dew  of  her  tomb. — Three 
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days  our  tears  fell  on  the  grave  of  Iulorno  ;  on  the  fourth  we  failed 
in  the  fhip  of  Ulthorran. — Such,  Curach,  were  the  early  deeds  of 
Sorglan  ;  be  thy  fame,  ray  fon,  like  that  of  thy  father." 

*         *         *         *         #         *         *         *         *         #  ■+. 

As  the  eagle  comes,  ruflling  with  joy,  from  her  rock,  when  (lie 
fees  her  prey,  the  young  fawn,  fleeping  in  his  dun  mofTy  bed  be- 
low ;  fuch  was  the  joy  of  Curach  as  he  bounded  down  to  battle. 
The  murmur  of  his  people  followed  his  fteps  :  their  found  was 
like  the  noife  of  a  dream,  when  it  travels  beneath  a  rock  ;  like  the 
thunder  hid  in  earth,  when  the  woods  fhake  their  heads,  but  no 
fiery  cloud  finges  their  blafted  beard. — Dargo  came  on,  red  eye  of 
battle,  rolling  along  his  hofts,  like  the  ftream  of  Balva.  Silent 
and  flow,  but  deep  and  ftrong,  is  its  courfe  *. 

On  either  fide  of  Moruth's  ftream  the  heroes  ftride.  A  while 
admiring  each  other  they  ftand.  With  joy  they  bound  on  their 
fpears,  and  meet  in  the  midft  of  the  dark  rolling  flood.  Over  them 
bend  in  ftormy  clouds  their  hofts,  and  mix  around  them  fteel  with 

fteel. 

f  Some  verfes  defcribing  the  manner  fence  gives  reafon  to  fufpec~t  that  it  is 
>n  which  the  different  companies  repaired  rather  a  part  of  fome  other  poem  on  the 
to  their  refpeclive  ftandards  are  here  re-  like  fubjeel,  it  is  omitted.  The  verfes, 
peated,  but  their  inaccuracy  forbids  a  however,  on  account  of  their  poetical 
tranflation.   They  are  fomewhat  curious,     merit,  are  here  fet  down  in  the  original. 

,1  •  .1  „.„  ~c   *U*.      IWT^r-—!.-  'N  fin  chuaidh  finn  ann  dail  a  cbeile, 

as  they  give   the  names  ot  the   ditterent 

c  Sloigh  nan  Druidhean 's  Suinn  na  Feine, 

ftandards.      On   this  account,   a  few  01  ,„  ,    ,    .  ,  ,      .         .  , 

u  '  S  bu  luaithc  na  greanna-ghaoth  earraich 

them  are  here  annexed.  Sinn  a>  dol  ann  tus  na  t  cug-hboil. 

Chuir  finn  amach  a  dh'  fhulang  dorainn  Na  bu  luaithe  na  miltc  do  fhruthaibh 

Bratach  Fhear'ais  oig  mo  bhralhar,  A.  mith  ann  aon  flugan  o  ardaibh, 

'S  thog  Gnn  amach  bratach  Cbaoike  Bhiodh  a  beucaich  gu  treun  mcamnach 

'N  Lia'luideagach  aobhach  anrach.  JLc  toirm  ghcamhraidh  o  gach  fafach. 

Thogadh  afuas  mo  bhralach  fein,  Cha  bheucadh  treun  thonn  na  tuinne, 

*S  a  follus  mar  ghrein  ann  duibhre;  Nuair  bhuaile  e  ri  creagan  arda 

'S  thog  finn  amach  an  Lia'luimneach,  Le  neart  na  gaoi'  tuath  's  ann  fhaoilteach, 

Bratach  Dhiarmaid  oig  o  Duibhne,  &c.  Cha  ftuadhadh  ri  gaoir  an  ard-chath. 

*   Some   repeat  here  a  defcription  of  a  — Ceart  choi'meaS  comhrag  nam  feu 

.        /-.Li         ..urn        •  r, «  Cho'n  fhaca  mi  rizbli  ri  m'  Utha. 

general  onfet  j  but,  as  the  following  fen- 
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fteel.  Here  the  dream  runs  red.  There  it  breaks  white  over 
fliields.  Blood  reds,  curdled,  on  the  ooze  of  its  dones  ;  and 
heroes  fwell,  in  their  death,  the  tide. 

But  who  (hall  give  to  the  fong  the  rage  of  battle  !  The  fliield  of 
Curach  falls  from  its  broken  thong.  He  reaches  his  hand  to  grafp 
it.  The  fword  of  Dargo  cuts  it  off.  Clung  to  the  fliield,  it  fwims 
along  the  dream.     But  dill  the  other  hand  is  left. 

Three  deps  he  retires.  His  fword  leaps  from  its  dark  fheath  : 
its  light  gleams  in  air,  on  high.  "  Spread,  Oman,  before  me  thy 
ihield  ;  but  lift  not  thy  fpear  againft  the  foe.  The  fame  of  the 
warrior  fliall  arife,  only,  when  foes  have  the  equal  combat." 

I  will  not  fight  with  the  wounded  foe,  faid  Dargo.  My  fame, 
in  his  death,  would  not  arife.  Retire,  and  think  of  battles  that 
are  pad.     I  will  contend  with  that  fon  of  the  king  befide  thee. 

Curach  goes.  In  his  eye  is  die  flame  of  battle.  Lying  on 
earth,  he  fpied  a  fliield  :  its  owner  befide  it  fleeps,  nor  hears  he 
the  din  of  war.  "  Bind  it,  Conchana,  with  all  its  thongs  to  my 
bread.  I  will  elfewhere  reap  the  field.  They  fliall  not  fee  that 
Curach's  hand  hath  failed." 

My  fpear  was  lifted  againd  Dargo,  as  he  rofe  on  the  bank  of 
the  dream.  With  the  droke  he  dumbles  back  :  a  withered  oak  is 
grafped  in  his  fall.  The  crafliing  of  arms,  of  branches,  and  of 
bones,  is  mixed. 

He  rofe,  and  leaned  againd  the  tree  in  his  place,  His  hand 
lifted  dill  the  fword  ;  but  I  fpared  the  decay  of  his  drength.  A- 
round  him  his  people  fall,  like  the  withered  leaves  of  the  oak  be- 
fore the  wintery  blad.  The  dream  leaps,  bubbling,  over  their 
heads;    and  fpreads,  around  dones,   their  hair.      Helmets  lift* 

here 
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here  and  there  above  the  ftream,  their  nodding  plumes. 

Lift,  faid  Dargo,  thou  fon  of  the  king,  thy  fword  ;  I  am  not 
fallen  yet. — I  lift  mine,  faid  Curach,  as  he  came,  rufhing  through 
the  ftorm  of  the  battle,  and  ftrewing  men  and  branches,  with  his 
lightning,  along  the  ftream  :  I  lift  mine,  he  faid,  as  it  defcended, 
a  flafh  that  blafts  the  oak,  on  Dargo. 

The  chief  fell  in  the  ftream.  Its  banks  echoed  around.  His 
people  fhrunk  back  in  their  place. — But  Cuthon  f  ftill  rolled  our 
heroes  in  their  diftant  wing,  as  the  whirlwind  rolls  the  pillar  of 
duft  ;  as  the  blaft  fweeps  over  a  plain  of  ice  the  driven  fnow.  I 
turned  my  fteps  to  meet  him  ;  but  Fergus  was  before  me.  His 
foul  of  battle  burned  at  the  fight  of  Cuthon  :  his  eye  was  like  a 
ftream  of  fire  on  a  cloud  of  night.  He  bends  forward  with  the 
joy  of  a  young  eagle,  when  it  fees  its  dun  prey  from  Morutlfs  top. 
It  fpreads  its  wings  on  the  ftream  of  winds  ;  but  the  bounding 
fon  of  the  roe  hears  the  milling  of  his  courfe,  and  retires  beneath 
his  trees. 

Cuthon,  a  while,  ftood  terrible  in  his  place;  like  a  nightly 
ghoft  when  he  refts  on  Lena.  He  feizes  the  meteors  of  heaven  as 
they  pafs  ;  he  clothes  his  dark  limbs  in  their  terrors,  and  medi- 
tates again  the  war  of  clouds  above  the  trembling  nations.  So 
ftood  Cuthon,  girding  anew  his  arms  :  but  he  faw  his  people  va- 
ni£h ;  and  fidelong,  he  Ilowly,  angrily,  retired. — Twice,  as  he 
went,  he  turned  in  the  midft  of  his  doubts,  and  ftood  like  the 
ftream  of  die  vale  of  Balva  *,  where  it  knows  not  which  way  to 
turn  its  courfe. — He  looks  at  length  to  the  place  where  his  father 
fought.  He  fees  his  red  hair  wandering  on  the  breaft  of  the  ftream. 

In 

f  The  fon  of  Dargo.  *  Balva,  «  a  ftill  ftream." 
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In  one  hand  he  flill  grafps  the  fword  ;  in  the  other  he  firmly  holds 
the  moiTy  oak.  Cuthon  wildly  runs.  He  lifts  a  mournful  load. 
He  bears  his  father  to  his  hill :  the  rattling  of  his  arms,  and  the 
voice  of  his  fighs,  are  mixed. 

We  flowly  returned  to  the  king.  A  little  rill  met  us  on  the 
heath.  Curach  tries  to  bound  over  it  on  his  fpear :  but  acrofs  it 
the  hero  is  ftretched.  The  gurgling  flream  climbs  his  boffy 
fhield ;  and  leaps,  gray,  over  his  wounded  breaft. 

Give,  Oman,  he  faintly  faid,  give  this  fword  to  my  fon.  In 
the  green  rufhy  vale  of  Sliruth  he  purfues  the  tufted  down,  as  it 
flies  on  the  wing  of  fporting  ghofls.  Near  him  the  water  leaps 
from  the  height  of  rocks  :  between  two  woody  banks  it  falls ;  the 
found,  deep-murmuring,  rifes  on  my  boy's  ear.  "  I  hear,"  he 
fays,  "  the  fteps  of  my  father." — With  the  unequal  pace  of  joy 
he  runs  to  meet  me  ;  but  he  fees  the  gray  flream. — Return,  my 
child,  and  purfue  thy  down  ;  my  eye  will  gliflen  with  joy,  as  I 
behold  thee  from  my  hovering  cloud. — Tell  him,  Oman,  how  his 
father  died ;  that  the  battle  may  grow  in  his  foul,  when  the  years 
of  his  flrength  fhall  rife. — Oi-lamin  f  prepares  for  me  the  robe. 
Her  tears  fall  as  fhe  bends  over  the  loom.  A  thought  comes  a- 
crofs  her  foul,  and  her  white  hand  fupports  her  waving  head. — 
Oi-lamin,  thy  fears  are  true ;  thy  hero  lies  now  on  Moruth's  * 
heath! — Spare  then,  my  love,  thy  toil.  The  gray  paffing  milt 
jhall  yield  a  robe  to  Curach. 

We  opened  the  tomb  for  the  chief;  andraifed,  amidft  the  voice 
of  the  bards,  the  flones  of  his  fame.  The  found  reached  the  ear 
of  his  father  ;  as,  bending  forward,  he  liflened  for  the  return  of 

his 

\  Oi-lamin,  "  foft-handed  virgin."  *  Moruth,  «  great  flream," 
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his  fon.  He  thought  he  was  coming  with  the  fong  of  his  fame, 
and  he  ftretched  his  hand  to  fearch  for  him.  The  mournful  fong 
of  the  tomb  ftrikes  louder  upon  his  ear. — "  And  has  thy  father 
now  no  fon,  O  Curach!" 

He  came,  groping  through  darknefs  for  his  way.  He  {tumbled 
on  the  heath  over  a  hero,  whofe  foul  had  been  travelling  through 
die  path  of  wounds.  "  How  weak,"  he  faid  with  a  figh,  "  is 
now  become  the  chief  of  Sliruth  !" 

The  wounded  half- rai fed  his  head  over  a  broken  fhield,  that 
had  been  fixed  with  the  head  of  a  lance  to  his  bread.  "  Was  the 
chief  of  Sliruth,"  he  faid,  "  ever  in  Iforno  ? — If  thou  waft,  take 
this  fword  ;  perhaps  thou  mayft  know  it.  A  beam  of  light  I  re- 
ceived it,  when  young.     No  more  fhall  Ulan-forno  lift  it." 

The  memory  of  the  paft  rufhed,  like  a  torrent,  into  the  ftream 
of  Sorglan's  grief.  We  heard  the  burfting  of  his  crowded  figh 
over  the  brother  of  lulorno,  the  early  beam  of  his  love. 

We  bore  the  two  to  the  grave  of  Curach.  Sorglan  felt  the 
place  where  he  was  foon  to  reft.  And  Ulan-forno  faintly  bade  us 
raife,  with  the  mighty,  his  tomb.  "  Send  to  my  hall,"  he  faid, 
"  this  allien  fpear ;  it  may  fupport,  in  place  of  me,  an  aged  mo- 
ther. But  no  fon,  no  young  fpoufe  of  mine,  is  there  to  behold  it. 
Ulan-forno  dies  like  the  young  oak  on  the  folitary  mountain,  when 
the  fpirits  of  Lano  breathe  over  the  defart.  Its  roots  are  torn  by 
the  blaft ;  and  no  tender  fhoot  from  its  trunk  fhall  fpring.  Raife 
here  my  tomb,  heroes  of  Morven  :  fend  home  my  fpear." 

And  thy  fpear  fhall  be  fent,  faid  the  king  ;  but  is  that  all  thy 
mother  fhall  receive  in  place  of  her  fon  !  Now  the  oak  flames 
bright  in  her  hall.     The  fong  of  the  bard  is  up.     He  compares 

the 
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the  bright  blaze  to  the  fame  of  her  fon.  Joy  trembles  in  her 
aged  foul,  and  the  tear  of  gladnefs  grows  upon  her  cheek.  "  The 
fame  of  Ulan-forno,"  fhe  fays,  "  fhall  be  a  fun  to  my  evening 
fteps.  A  ftreak  of  light  on  the  mountain  fhall  be  the  decay  of 
my  years.     The  young  fhall  blefs  the  mother  of  Ulan-forno." 

She  flops  to  wipe  the  tear  of  joy  from  her  dim  fight.  The  fhield 
emits  a  fainter  found.  The  colour  of  its  bofs  is  flained  :  the  face 
of  the  aged  is  pale  with  fear. — The  gray  dog  howls  without.  Does 
he  mourn  ;  or  does  he  fee  the  coming  of  Ulan-forno  ? — The  aged 
bard  goes  out  to  fee.  He  refts  at  the  door  upon  his  fpear  :  his  eye 
travels  through  the  blue  land  of  night.  He  fees  a  ridge  of  clouds 
failing,  on  the  blafl,  acrofs  the  fea.  He  knows  the  heroes  of  his 
land  have  fallen.  He  bids  their  hall  of  air  to  open,  and  their  fa- 
thers bend  to  receive  them.  He  fees  Ulan-forno  move  before  the 
reft,  a  taller  form.  A  ftar  dim-twinkles  through  the  dun  eagle - 
wing  of  his  creft.  Dark-wandering  flreams  mark  his  broken 
fhield  ;  like  the  black  ooze  of  the  mountain-rock,  which  points  the 
coxirfe  of  the  melted  fnow. — The  cloud  varies  its  form.  The  bard 
returns.  His  face  is  dark  as  the  meteor  at  which  he  looked.  His 
harp  is  in  his  hand;  but  its  voice  is  mournful. — "  Hang  it  in  its 
place,  O  bard,"  the  paffing  form  feems  to  fay  ;  "  for  in  Morven 
we  have  our  fame." 

Yes,  rider  of  eddying  winds,  thou  didfl  receive  thy  fame  in 
Morven.  The  king  himfelf  was  not  filent  in  thy  praife,  when  Sor- 
glan,  with  the  image  of  Iulorno  in  his  foul,  fhed  over  thee  the 
tear  ;  and  the  bards  mixed  thy  name  with  the  fong  of  Curach. — ■ 
Often  do  I  flill  remember  thy  name,  when  thou  comeft  on  thy 
northern  blaft,  to  hover  above  the  field  of  thy  fame.     The  chil- 

O  o  dren 
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dren  admire  thy  tall  form.  "  A  ghoft,"  they  fay,  "  bends  over 
Moruth  ;  the  dim  path  of  the  fpear  is  in  his  lhiekl  and  bread  ;  and 
we  faintly  fee,  through  the  mark,  the  burning  ftars." — I  hear 
them,  and  know  it  is  Iforno's  chief.  I  teach  the  children  the  fong 
of  his  fame.  They  fay  that  Dargo,  at  times,  is  with  him;  that  the 
winds  lift  the  red  meteor  that  forms  his  hair,  and  that  the  gray 
oak  is  ftill  befide  him  j" . — I  rejoice  in  their  vifits  to  our  hill,  where 
no  ghoft  of  the  departed  molefts  them.  No;  the  feuds  of  other 
years,  by  the  mighty  dead,  are  forgotten.  The  warriors  now  meet 
in  peace,  and  ride  together  on  the  tempefl's  wing.  No  clang  of 
the  fhield,  no  noife  of  the  fpear,  is  heard  in  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ing.    Side  by  fide  they  fit,  who  once  mixed  in  battle  their  fteel  *.. 

There, 

■j-  The  poet  fuppofes  the  oak  to  be  as  difference.  Every  body  has  as  much  right 

effential  a  neighbour  to  the  Druid  in  the  in  this  cafe  to  judge   for  himfelf  as  the 

next  world  as  it  was  in  this.  tranflator  has,  who  does  all  he  can  to  put 

*  Offian,  on  feveral  occafions,  fhews  this   in    their    power,    by  laying  befora 

a  liberality  of  fentiment  which  does  ho-  them  the  words  of  the  original, 
nour  to  his  charader.     Here  he  not  on-  Cuairt  nam  flath  gur  ait  leam  feiii 

_,  ,  .  r     ^      i_*  Gu  aonach  nan  tannas  gun  bheum. 

ly   allows   future   happinefs  to  his  ene-  ,...;,  .      , 

'  Far  chiurre    gach  falachd  air  cut 

mies ;  but,  well  judging  the  little  diffe- 
rences of  this  world  of  too  fmall  impor- 
tance to  be  renewed  beyond  the  grave, 
wifhes  for  the  moft  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion. Thofe  who  were  at  variance  here, 
as  he  elfewhere  expreffes  it,  "  ftretch 
their  arms  of  miff  to  the  fame  fhell  in 
Loda."     (Poem  of  Oi-na-morul.) 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the   Galic 
poetry,    that  its   moft  beautiful  paffages 

are  generally  thofe  which  have  been  moft 

objected  to.     To  fupprefs  any  of  them, 

on  this  account,  would  be  as  cowardly, 

as  it  would  be  prefumptuous  to  treat  the 

prejudices  that  are  againft  them  with  in- 


Sa  bhcil  na  feoid  a  dh'aon  run. 

Thacodhail  nan  Cathanann  fith 
'S  iad  airfgiathan  na  doininn  gun  ftri', 
Gun  bheum-fgeithe  gun  fhanim  lainne 
'N  co'nviidh  thofdach  na  caomh-chlainne. 
Tha  lliochd  Lochlinn  is  Fhinn,  gn  h  ard, 
Ag  cifdeachd  cailhream  nan  aona  bhard  ; 
An  uigh  cho'n  eil  tuille  ri  ftri' 
'S  gun  uireas'  air  fiothann  no  fri'. 

Tha'n  fuil  air  na  blianai'  a  thrcig 
(Le  fnotha  gun  ghean  mar  mi  f^in) 
'S  air  raoD  nan  rua'bhoc  le  io'nadh, 
On  glas-eideadh  air  mharcachd  (hine. 
— Mar  fgeul  nam  blianai'  chaidh  fcacl> 
Air  iteigaonaich,  le'n  ciar-dhreach, 
Tha  aiding  na  beatha  dhuibh's  a  Fhlaithibh' ; 
Mar  tha  dhamhfa  Dearg  nan  cathaibh. 
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There,  Lochlin  and  Morven  meet  at  the  mutual  feaft,  and  liflen 
together  to  the  fong  of  their  bards.  Why  mould  they  any  more 
contend,  when  the  blue  fields  above  are  fo  large,  when  the  deer 
of  the  clouds  are  fo  many  ?  Like  me,  they  look  back  with  a  fmile 
on  the  years  that  are  paft,  and  figh  at  the  memory  of  the  days  that 
will  no  more  return.  They  look  down  on  the  earth,  as  they  ride 
over  it,  on  their  gray-white  clouds,  and  wonder  why  they  con- 
tended.— Yes,  heroes  of  happier  climes !  you  look  back  on  the 
dream  of  life,  as  Oman  does  on  the  battle  of  Dargo. — It  is  a  tale  of 
the  years  that  have  fled,  on  their  own  dun  wings,  over  Morven. 
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A  POEM. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

Dargo,  whofe  death  is  related  in  the  preceding  poem,  heing  fent  away  in  the 
night  to  his  place  of  burial,  Oflian  and  Suloicha  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Some 
of  their  incantations  and  fuperftitious  rites  are  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  Cu- 
thon  the  fon  of  Dargo  is  defcribed.  On  hearing  the  fhield  of  Fingal  they  return, 
and  meet  in  their  way  with  a  wounded  hero,  from  whofe  (lory  Suloicha  becomes 
much  interested  in  his  favours. — An  affe&ing  incident  occurs  in  palling  by  Cu- 
rach's  tomb — The  command,  this  day,  is  given  to  Fergus  the   fon  of  Fingal. 

His  defcent  to  battle,  and  that  of  Cuthon,  defcribed;  with  their  engagement 

Fingal,  coming  to  the  afliftance  of  his  fon,  puts  an  end  to  the  battle.     Cuthon, 

leaving  the  field,  dies  of  his  wounds He  is  reconciled  to  Fingal,     His  people  are 

invited  to  the  feaft ;  and  a  lafting  peace  is  concluded,  by  means  of  Lugar,  whofe 
ftory  is  given — The  poem  is  addrefled  to  the  pine  that  covered  the  grave  of  Cu- 
rach  ;  and  the  fcene  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  preceding  poem. 


T  I  1HE  wind  of  heaven  whittles  in  the  mofs  of  thy  gray  branch, 

•*■     tall  pine  of  Moruth  !  The  blafl  bends  thy  withered  top,  and 

ftrews  thy  gray  hair,  like  mine,  around.     Our  ftrength  is  fled  on 

the 

*  Cu-thonn,  or  contracted  Conn,  "  the  "  The  tale  of  Cuthon  the  fon  of  Dargo, 
voice  of  waves."  This  poem  is  connefted  when  he  rufhed  in  his  wrath  to  revenge 
•with  the  foregoing  ;  the  title  of  it  in  the  the  death  of  his  innocent  father,  on  Fin- 
original  is  generally  exprefled  ,by  thefe  gal's  heroes." 
ver^es:  Theaddrefs  to  the  pine  of  Moruth  is 

Sgnlachd  air  Conn  mac  an  D«irg,  naturaj .    as  alfo  th(.  ,,.        ffion  foJ  &{_ 

Air  a  Mom'  Ic  trom  fheirg  ;  .1 

Dol  a  dhioia-bas  athar  gun  fheall,  fimilating  every  objecl  to  the  date  of  his 

Airuainibh'sairmaithibh  na  Feia<.  own  mind.     In  the  abfence  of  his  be- 

loved 
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the  wings  of  years :  years  that  return  not  again,  from  the  dark 
wandering  of  their  flight  along  the  ftreams  of  the  defart. — But 
we  were  not  thus  weak,  when  roared  on  the  heath  of  Moruth  the 
ftrife  of  battle  ;  when  trembled  the  wide-fkirted  field  beneath  the 
fteps  of  the  terrible  Cuthon. — Doft  thou  not  remember  the  ftrife 
of  Cuthon,  gray-haired  pine  of  Moruth  ?  It  was  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth  ;  and  thy  memory,  like  the  bard's,  may  have  failed.  It 
may  have  failed;  but  the  light  of  the  days  that  are  paft,  though 
dim,  is  pleafant. 

A  tale  of  the  years  that  will  no  more  return  from  the  dark 
wandering  of  their  tracklefs  courfc  over  the  heath  of  the  defart. 

The  battle  of  Dargo  was  over";  and  the  heroes  repofed  them- 
felves  on  their  fhields.  Beneath  thy  branches,  O  pine,  which  then 
were  green,  three  ftones,  children  of  the  ftream,  reared  on  high 
their  oozy  heads.  We  bade  them  tell  to  future  times  where  we 
laid  the  mighty  Curach.  Befide  him  I  leaned  that  night,  on  my 
fhield  ;  when  fleep,  like  the  cloud  of  Ardven,  fpread  over  my  foul 
its  mift.  But  die  forms  of  other  times  beamed  on  my  mind,  as  the 
fun  on  Cona's  winding-ftream,  when  the  fhadowy  hills  are  dark, 
and  mifts  are  on  the  head  of  deer.  Curach  rofe  from  the  midft  of  a 
cloud  before  me,  fuch  as  lately  he  appeared  in  the  field.  The  fire 
of  battle  was  ftill  in  his  eye;  and  a  faint  meteor,  like  a  fword,. 
lighted  his  path  through  darknefs.  A  blaft  lifted  his  dufky  fhield; 
no  finewy  arm  was  below,  to  grafp  its  thong.     I  knew  the  ghoft 

of 

loved  Malvina,  and  every  other  human  generally  recited  as  a  detached  piece, 
friend,  this  perfonification  became  necef-  But  as  this  feemed  to  be  its  proper  place, 
fary  ;  and  the  contrail  "between  the  pre-  it  was  reftored  to  it,  and  a  fentence  or 
fent  and  paft  days  renders  it  not  difagree-  two  of  the  other  poem  tranfpofed  to- 
able.— -The  ftory  of  Lugar,  or  Dan  Liu-  wards  the  end  of  it. 
gbair,  cowards  the  end  of  the  poem,  is 
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of  my  friend.  A  while  lie  ftalked  before  me,  mournful;  and  of- 
ten the  blafl  had  whirled  his  limbs  together ;  but  (till  he  feemed 
like  Curach. 

"  Why  fleeps  Oflian?"  he  faid,  as  bending  over  me,  on  the 
breaft  of  his  blaft,  he  leaned :  "  Should  the  warriors  of  Morven 
reft,  when  danger  rolls  in  'darknefs  around  them  ?" — He  took  the 
pine  of  Moruth  by  the  head,  and  fhook  it  as  he  flew.  Amids  a 
fhower  of  ruftling  leaves,  I  awoke  from  my  dream,  and  kindled 
the  flame  in  the  withered  oak.  The  wanderers  from  the  hoft 
of  Cuthon  beheld  it,  and  retired.  I  called  for  the  fcout.  He  came. 
His  fteps  had  been  over  Moruth  ;  he  had  been  viewing  the  hofts  of 
the  foe. 

Dargo  they  had  fent  to  the  green  ifle,  where  his  fathers  reft*. 
Dark-bending  over  them  fpreads  an  aged  oak.  Its  waving  branches 
are  worn  by  the  gray  molly  ftones  that  lift  their  head  in  its  fhade. 
Bards  fing  there  to  Dargo's  praife  ;  and  the  forms  of  his  fathers  are 
feen  abovt-,  dark-mufing,  on  their  mifty  clouds.  Their  red  eyes  are 
fad,  for  they  behold  the  fall  of  their  fon. 

With  Suloicha  the  fcout,  I  crofs  in  filence  the  ftream  of  Moruth. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  the  fons  of  Loda,  as,  three  times,  they  call 
on  the  fpirits  of  their  fear.  We  hear  their  flirieks  going  round  the 
ftone  of  their  power. 

Roll,"  they  faid,  "  ye  vapours  of  Lano,  that  bring  death  to 

the- 

*  This  ifle  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  I-  lumba  fixed  upon  it  for  the  feat  of  his 

ona,   to  which  the  laft    remains  of  the  monaftery,  towards  the  end  of  the  6th 

Druids,  according  to  bifhop  Pocock,  had  century.  Their  burial-place  is  ftill  (hewn, 

retired.      Its   ancient   name    was    Innis-  at  a  due  diftance  from   the  confecrated 

Druinach,  or  «  The  ifle  of  the  Druids."  ground  allowed  for  the  repofc  of  theirCa- 

They  were  in  pofleflion  of  it  till  St  Co-  tholic  brethren. 
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the  people ;  roll  your  dark-red  columns  on  the  hill  of  the  foe.  De- 
fcend,  Loda,  into  their  dreams  with  thy  terrors.  Rife  before 
them  in  thy  awful  form.  Spread  around  the  names  of  thy  light- 
ning, and  let  the  thunder  of  thy  courfe  be  heard. — Roll,  vapours 
of  Luno,  round  the  foe.  Loda,  defcend  to  their  dreams  with  thy 
terrors  *." 

Nor  filent  flood  the  gray  fons  of  other  times  f,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Loda  fpoke.  They  called  ;  nor  did  they  call  in  vain.  The 
friends  of  Dargo  heard  them,  as  they  paffed  in  their  ruftling  blaft. 
Enrobed  in  meteors  they  came,  and  fhone,  at  times,  around  Dargo's 
fon.  Often  had  the  ftrangers  fled  with  fear  from  the  fign,  like  the  roe 
from  the  hill  of  heath,  when  it  waves  its  crackling  flames  before 
her.  Bounding  lhe  flies  to  the  fecret  vale  of  her  wood,  nor  waits 
fhe  to  look  behind.  So,  often  fled  the  mighty  from  the  danger  of 
the  race  of  Dargo.  But  no  danger  did  the  king  of  Morven, dread, 
though  fome  of  his  heroes  were  half  afraid. 

We  faw,  as  we  viewed  the  foe,  the  fon  of  Dargo  by  himfelf  re- 
tired. Now,  thoughtful,  on  his  gleaming  fpear  he  bends.  Now  he 

fhakes 


*The  Scandinavians  ufed  incantations 
fo  much,  that,  in  later  times,  every  fcrap 
of  their  learning  and  of  Runic  poetry  was 
fuppofed  to  contain  fome  powerful  ma- 
gical charm. — This  paffage  is  in  a  diffe- 
rent meafure  from  the  reft  of  the  poem. 
The  numbers  have  in  them  a  fort  of  wild- 
nefs  and  ferocity  highly  adapted  to  the 
fubje£t  and  occafion  of  them. 

A  cheo  ua  Lanna! 
Uamhar  alia, 
Airdhath  na  fala, 
Taofg  o'n  chala  gun  deifinn. 

Taom,  a  Lodda! 
Fraoch  do  chorruigh, 


'S  lion  le  oglui'chd 
Aisling  's  brollach  na  peine. 

Nam  fradharc  eirich 
A'd  chruth  eitti'  ; 
Torran   Ihleibhte 
'S  Ufair  fpeur  ga  d'  cho'dach. 

A  cheo  na  Lanna 
Aom  nan  cara'; 
'S  buairan  cadal 
A  chruth  Ladda  nan  leir-chreach. 

■f-  The  poet  here  means  the  Druids.  It 
would  appear  from  the  following  lines, 
that  they  had  the  art  of  kindling  fome 
fulphureous  matter,  in  order  to  ftnke 
terror  into  their  enemies  by  that  pheno- 
menon.    See  Hijory  of  the  Druids,  p.  73. 
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fhakes  his  arm,  and  tofTes  on  earth  his  heavy  fpear.  Quivering  it 
(lands.  Its  duds  tremble  in  moon-beams  that  glitter  through 
oaken  trees.  We  faw  the  thoughts  of  battle  and  of  grief  fliake,  by- 
turns,  his  foul.  The  ghoft  of  his  father  came.  On  a  dark  cloud 
that  obfcured  the  moon,  he  thoughtful  leaned.  He  appeared  like 
the  gray-muling  fon  of  a  rock,  when  his  thoughts  are  of  other 
worlds  *.  His  red  hair  ftreams  on  winds  ;  and  his  fighs  are  heard, 
like  the  voice  of  the  breeze  in  Lego's  reedy  banks,  when  the 
ghofts  of  the  dead  wander  there  in  mournful  mills,  without  their 
fame. 

The  fhield  of  Fingal  founds.  The  hills  with  all  their  rocks  re- 
ply. The  roes  hear  it,  and  flart  from  their  molTy  bed.  The  fowls 
hear  it,  and  fhake,  in  the  defart-tree,  their  fluttering  wing.  The 
wolf,  wanderer  of  night,  hath  heard  it,  as  he  made  for  the  flaugh- 
tered  field,  in  hopes  of  prey.  Sadly  growling,  he  returns  to  his 
den ;  his  hungry  eye  is  red. — Shun  his  path,  ye  children  of  the 
deer. 

We  directed  our  fleps  to  the  king.  Suloicha  looked  if  the  gray 
flars  had  retired  in  the  eaft.  His  foot  Humbled ;  it  was  on  one  of 
Dargo's  chiefs.  At  the  fide  of  a  gray  rock  he  leaned.  Half  a 
fhield  is  the  pillow  on  which  reds  his  head;  over  it  wanders  in 
blood  his  hair. — Why,  he  faid,  do  thy  wandering  fleps  difturb  the 
warrior's  repofe,  when  he  can  no  longer  lift  the  fpear  ?  Why  didft 
thou  banifh,  like  a  blafl  of  the  defart,  my  dream  ;  for  I  had  feen 
the  lovely  Rofcana  ?  My  foul  might  have  fled  with  the  beam  of  my 
love  ;  why  didft  thou  call  it  back  from  its  flight  ? 

P  p  What 

By  this  is  meant  either  a  contemplative  Culdee  or  Druid, 
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What  was  that  beam  of  thy  love,  Rofcana  ?  replied  Suloicha*. 
Was  fhe  fair  as  the  down  of  the  mountain  ;  were  her  eyes  like  ftars 
that  fparkle  through  the  thin  fhower  ;  was  her  voice  like  the  harp 
of  Ullin;  were  her  fteps  like  the  wave  of  the  breeze,  when  it  foft- 
ly  pours  on  the  fcarce-bending  grafs  ;  and  her  form  like  the  moon 
failing  in  filence  from  cloud  to  cloud,  in  the  calm  of  night  ?  Didft 
thou  find  her,  like  the  fwan,  borne  on  the  breafl  of  the  wave  ; 
lovely,  though  lonely,  in  her  grief  ? — Yes,  thou  didft  ;  and  that 
Rofcana  was  mine.  Stranger,  what  haft  thou  done  with  my 
love  ? — 

"  On  the  bofom  of  the  wave  I  found  the  fair.  In  her  fkiff  fhe 
had  been  failing  to  the  cave  of  her  ifle.  There,  fhe  faid,  a  chief 
of  Morven  was  to  meet  her.  But  he  did  not  come.  I  folicited  her 
love,  and  invited  her  to  I-una's  plain.  For  three  moons  fhe  bade 
me  wait.  Suloicha,  fhe  faid,  perhaps  may  come.  Fafter  than  the 
laft  moon  fhe  pined  away.  Before  its  light  was  quite  gone,  fhe 
failed.  Like  the  green  pine  of  I-una,  which  withered  in  its  youth, 
fhe  failed :  its  branches,  by  the  blaft,  are  left  bare,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  mufic  for  fake  its  boughs. — Gn  the  fhore  of  the  ifle,  I  raifed 
the  tomb  of  the  fair.  Two  gray  ftones  are  there  half-funk  in 
earth.  A  yew  fpreads  its  dark  branches  nigh :  a  murmuring 
fount  breaks  from  the  ivy  rock  above,  and  bathes  the  foot  of  the 
mournful  tree.  There  fleeps  the  lovely  Rofcana.  There  the  ma- 
riner, when  he  moors  his  vefTel  in  die  ftormy  night,  beholds  her 
fair  ghoft,  enrobed  in  the  whiteft  of  the  mountain-mift.  '  Thy 
form,'  he  fays,  '  is  lovely,  O  Rofcana ;  fairer  than  my  fails  is  the 
cloud  of  thy  robe.' — Such  have  I  feen  her  now  in  my  dream ;  why 

was 
*  Suloicha,  "  one  that  fees  well  at  night;"  Rofcana,  "  fair  countenance." 
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was  not  my  foul  allowed  to  fly  with  the  lovely  beam  of  light?  Come 
back  to  my  dreams,  O  Rofcana ;  thou  art  a  beam  of  light,  when 
all  is  dark  around  !" 

Chief  of  I-una,  thou  haft  raifed  the  tomb  of  my  love!  If  no 
herb  of  the  mountain  can  heal  thy  wounds,  thy  gray  ftone  and 
thy  fame  (hall  rife  on  Morven. — Rofcana!  haft  thou  pined  forme? 
Young  tree  of  Moi-ura,  are  all  thy  green  branches  withered  ? — 
The  wars  of  Fingal  called  me ;  I  fent  the  fcout ;  but  neither  his 
fluff  nor  he  have  fince  been  feen.  In  the  morning,  my  firft  look 
was  on  the  deep  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  laft  caft  of  my  eye  was 
on  the  main.  Through  night,  my  head  leaned  over  the  rock ;  but 
I  beheld  Rofcana  only  in  my  dream.  Chief  of  I-una ! — but  thy 
voice  has  failed.  Thy  face,  amidft  moon-beams,  is  pale  :  thy  eyes 
are  flames  that  are  dead.  Friend  of  my  Rofcana !  thy  tomb  fhall 
rife. 

Like  the  fall  of  a  lofty  oak  in  the  calm  gathering  of  night,  when 
the  woods  and  rocks  fliake  with  the  found,  the  fhield  of  the  king 
again  is  heard.  It  calls  his  people  together.  We  bend  on  our 
fpears  with  the  fteps  of  fpeed ;  our  way  is  by  the  tomb  of  Cu- 
rach. — Who  mourns  in  filence  on  its  green  turf  ?  he  heeds  not  ei- 
ther the  fhield  of  the  king,  or  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning.  It 
is  Coflagalla.  He  miffed  his  mafter  at  home.  His  ears  are  up,  up- 
on his  rock  :  he  fnuffs  the  wind  in  all  its  points  :  he  turns  to  every 
breeze  that  fhakes  the  tufted  grafs  ;  but  his  mafter  is  not  there.  No 
ruffling  leaf,  no  fparrow's  wing  in  the  wood,  ftirs  unobferved  by 
Coflagalla.  But  Curach  is  not  come.  He  feeks  his  fteps  in  the 
battle.  He  finds  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  ftream :  the  foam  a- 
round  it  is  ftained  with  blood.     Mournful  he  bears  it  with  him, 

P  p  2  and 
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and  his  ftream  of  tears  defcend.  He  lights,  as  he  walks  along,  on 
Curach's  grave.  On  his  bread,  above  it,  the  white-footed  dog  is 
flretched.  Under  his  neck  lies  the  arm. — I  fee  him  as  I  pafs  :  the 
tear  is  in  my  eye :  I  think  of  the  white-breafted  dog  and  Ofcar  *. — 
A  moment  I  lean  on  the  head  of  my  fpear :  the  crowding  of  grief 
hath  fwelled  my  foul.  But  I  rriuft  not  forget  the  battle.  I  ftep  a- 
fide  to  bring  the  mourner  with  me  ;  but  he  will  not  come.  Three 
times  his  howl  is  heard  ;  his  foul  in  the  cry  is  gone.  Ah!  thou  art 
cold  as  the  clay 'of  earth;  no  breath  is  in  Coffagalla.  Why  this 
dimnefs  of  my  fight  ?  My  foul  of  battle  fails.  But  the  fhield  again 
awakes  it.     His  heroes  are  gathered  around  the  king. 

Like  the  many  rays  of  the  fun  glittering  through  the  watery 
cloud,  when  the  hunter  fears  the  ftorm;  fo,  thick  rife  before  Com- 
hal's  fon  the  gleaming  fpears  of  Morven  and  Innisfail.  Curach  is 
low.  A  thoufand  heroes  look  in  filence  on  Fingal.  Who  fhall 
have  the  battle  ? — Fergus  {lands  behind  :  no  field  of  fuch  fame  had 
yet  been  his.  In  his  hand  he  holds  his  fpear  :  without  thought  he 
tears  away  the  rough  beard  of  its  fhaft ;  the  mark  of  its  ftrife  in 
war.  His  bread  beats  with  hope.  Battles  fwell  in  his  foul :  the 
blood  glows  in  all  his  veins.    His  eyes  are  two  ftars  in  watery  mift, 

when 

*    Alluding   to  the  death  of  Ofcar,  and  G>"  cbaomcadt  fiullar  abratbar, 

,  .    ,     rT>  ..      t  r  r  'S  cha  chammadh  malhnir  a  mac; 

thegrief  of  Bran  on  that  occaflon  ;  a  fcene  ,  ., 

°  Ach  lad  uile  anns  a  phlofgail, 

fo  affecling,  that  few  paffages  of  Offian  A  geur.chaoine.  n,0  chaomh  ofair. 

are  oftener  repeated  than  that  which  de-  ..»..» 

fcribes  it  in  thefe  beautifully-tender  lines,  "  Donnabich  nan  con  rem  thaobh, 

,  .   .     -v  l  i  x    c  •    -  A^us  buirich  nan  fcan  Laocli, 

which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  in  A»"- 

1  .  Gul  aphannail  fo  cofnitheach, 

the  original,  as  the  tranflation  is  already  Sud  is  mo  a  chraidh  mo  chroidhe. 

fo  well  known.  Cha  d'  fhidir  dnineioimlie  riabh 

— Cl.ruinnich  iad  uime  na  fluaigh,  Gur  croidhe  feola  bh'  ann  am  cliliabh  ; 

S  gach  aon  nesch  ri  buirich  thruagh  ;  •      Ach  croidhe  do  chuibhne  cuir, 

Cha  chaoineadh  Athair  a  mhac  fein,  Air  a  cho'dacha  le  ftailinn,"  &c. 

S  eha  ghuikadb  a  hhralhair  e  :  TemorA,     CI. 
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when  the  night  is  filent,  and  the  winds  are  retired  to  the  defart. 
Over  heroes  that  ftand  between,  they  view  the  mild  face  of  Fin- 
gal. 

Where,  faid  the  king,  is  the  young  eagle  that  rufhed  fo  late, 
with  ruftling  wings,  through  the  paths  of  danger  ?  No  light  flarF 
in  a  boy's  hand  was  thy  fpear,  my  foil ;  it  was  no  thiftle's  down 
with  which  it  ftrewed  the  field.  I  fee  its  beamy  (haft  marked 
with  the  fears  of  battle. — This  day,  be  thou  firfh  in  danger  and  in 
fame.  Near  thee,  on  his  rock,  {hall  be  the  fleps  of  thy  father  :  be 
like  the  eagle  among  the  fowls  of  the  heath,  flrong-winged  fon  of 
Morven. — Bid  the  mighty  bow  before  thee,  but  bind  up  the  wounds 
of  the  feeble.  The  fame  of  heroes  grows,  as  fall  before  them  the 
proud  in  arms.  But  if  the  blood  of  a  low-laid  foe  is  on  their 
fpear,  bards  give  their  name  no  room  in  the  fong,  and  heroes  turn 
away  on  their  gray  clouds  when  their  ghofts  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  winds.  Fergus,  fpare  the  low  ;  but  when  the  mighty  oppofe,  be 
thv  arm  like  a  grove  on  fire.  My  voice  on  the  heath  fhall  be  a 
breeze  ;  it  fhall  raife  on  high  the  flame. 

Like  the  dark-rolling  of  a  tempeft,  when  it  fhakes  the  deep  with 
all  its  ifles,  and  heaves  the  white-headed  billows,  like  mountains  of 
fnow,  upon  the  fhore  of  rocks  ;  fo  Cuthon  with  his  hoft  came  on. 
The  aged  hunter  hears  the  found,  as  he  rifes  in  the  woody  vale, 
from  the  foot  of  a  rock,  on  the  mofTy  bed  where  flept  the  roe.  He 
turns  about  his  ear.  "  It  may  be  the  deep  murmur  of  thunder, 
rolling  along  the  diflant  heath ;  but  I  fee  not  the  lightning,  in  its 
courfe,  appear. — It  is,"  then  he  faith,  "  the  tempeft  of  ocean  :  I  will 
afcend  the  rock*and  behold  its  terrors." — He  climbs  the  gray  rock ; 
but  the  face  of  the  blue  fea  is  calm :  the  fun  lifts  half  his  face  above 

the 
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the  eaftern  hill ;  his  beams  glitter,  through  the  warm  mower,  on 
the  gray  beard  of  the  hunter,  as  he  leans  forward  on  his  fpear, 
liftening  to  the  growing  din. — He  fees  the  hoft  of  Cuthon.  "  Shall 
I  not  rufh,"  he  fays  to  his  foul,  "  to  the  aid  of  Morven  ?" — Thou 
needeft  not,  fighter  of  the  wars  that  are  paft :  thou  mayeft  wait  on 
thy  rock  till  the  ftrife  is  over;  for  the  warriors  of  the  king  arema- 
ny,  going  down  in  their  terrible  joy. — See  !  Fergus  moves  with 
kindled  wrath  before  them,  tall  as  a  ghoft  of  the  defart,  when  he 
comes  fhaking  the  waving  heath  with  his  fteps.  He  catches  the 
green  groves,  as  he  paffes,  in  his  hands,  and  overturns  them  in  his 
fport,  as  the  whiftling  boy  lops,  with  his  playful  ftaff,  the  flowers. 
In  his  head  is  the  voice  of  thunder ;  his  eye  is  the  place  of  the 
lightning,  and  meteors  form  his  waving  hair.  The  nations  fee  it, 
and  tremble. — So  moves  Fergus.  A  troubled  cloud  behind  him 
move  his  heroes. 

The  battle  joins.  Moruth  makes.  The  found  of  fhields,  the 
cram  of  fpears,  and  the  voice  of  bards,  afcend.  Whales  tremble 
on  their  waves.  Roes  bound  towards  the  defart.  Fowls,  on  their 
ruftling  wings,  fly  over  their  mountains  ;  or,  trembling,  fall  with 
fear*.  The  white-handed  daughters  of  the  bow  are  afleep  on 
their  mountain  of  groves :  they  hear  their  noife,  as  they  pafs  thro' 
pines  over  their  booth :  their  dreams  of  danger  rife ;  they  draw 
their  veil  over  their  head,  and  tremble  for  heroes. — Nor  is  your 
trembling  without  caufe,  white-handed   huntrelTes    of  Moruth; 

many 

*    The   GallC    reader   will    wifh    tO   fee  Ann  an  capilte  caola  fuara. 

.1     >    ..  lL    •  •  Chuir  iad  feidh  nam  beanntaidh  arda 

thefe  lines  in  their  native  terror. 

Gu>  na  gleanntaidh  fulva  fafail ; 
I.e  (greadaiJ  an  lanna  tjarbha  ,„        ,.,,,.       „      ,    ,  ...       , 

.  ...  ,  .  Seunhith  bhinn-fh.orlach  nan  coillteach, 


'S  le  caoiribh  teinc  o'n  cruaidh  arma 
Chuir  iad  iafg  nan  cuar.tajdh  rtuadhach, 


Anns  na  fpeuran  le  crith-oiiltc. 
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many  of  your  heroes  are  low,  and  fhall  no  more  puriue  the  deer.— 
Many  rills  wander  red  on  Moruth's  heath :  many  a  tall  tree 
flrews  all  its  branches  there.  Heroes  lie,  like  groves  overturned  by 
the  lightning :  their  green  branches  make  their  fickly  heads  in  all 
the  winds. 

Two  eagles  rufh  from  oppoiite  rocks,  and  fight  on  the  dark  pil- 
lar of  a  cloud  between.  The  blaft  tofTes  them  from  fide  to  fide, 
and  die  milling  of  their  wings  is  heard  afar  by  quaking  birds. 
Thefe  eagles  are  Fergus  and  Cuthon,  in  the  midfh  of  their  ftrife  of 
fleel.  Long  and  terrible  is  the  combat  of  the  chiefs  ;  but  neither 
this  nor  that  prevails.  A  fon  of  Loda  lifts,  at  length,  his  fpear 
between.  "  Why  fhould  not,"  he  fays,  "  the  hawk  of  heaven  feafl 
on  the  fon  of  the  king  ?"— Die  thou,  but  not  for  the  hawk,  faid 
Fergus,  as  quick  he  lifts  above  him  his  blafting  fleel.  His  head, 
fixed  in  the  helmet,  falls  muttering  to  the  earth,  and  marking,  in 
its  way,  his  own  blue  fhield.  The  body  flill  had  flood,  propped  by 
the  pitched  fpear. 

Fingal  beheld  the  danger  of  his  fon,  and  half  he  drew  his 
fword.  But  flill  he  flands  in  his  place.  "  Why  fhould  I  deprive 
the  young  hero  of  his  fame ;  why  fhould  I  make  the  mother  of 
Fergus  fad  on  her  cloud  ? — No  ;  beam  of  my  early  love,  let  not  thy 
face  be  dark;  our  fon  fhall  yet  prevail." 

A  ghost  of  other  times  is  riding  by,  on  his  wind.  He  fees 
with  wonder  the  terrible  flrife  of  the  warriors.  "  They  refemble," 
he  fays,  "  die  heroes  that  have  been  *."  He  alights  from  the  car 
of  winds.    He  defcends  with  all  his  clouds,  and  flands  on  the  heath 

to 

*  That  predilection  in  favour  of  former  times,  fo  common  with  old  men  in  this 
life,,  is  here  very  naturally  afcribed  by  the  poet  to  a  being  of  another  ftate. 
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to  gaze  on  the  ftrife  of  heroes.  The  ghoft,  with  his  mift,  hides 
his  fon  from  the  king ;  nor  did  many  of  the  people  fee  their 
chief. 

Fingal  trembled  for  his  hero.  He  rufhed  in  all  his  terrors 
from  his  place  ;  like  the  boar  of  Gormul,  when,  wandering  on  the 
heath  for  food,  he  fees  the  fteps  of  the  hunter  towards  the  place  of 
his  young.  The  rocks  hear  his  voice,  and  fhake  with  all  their 
branchy  trees. — So  lhook  the  voice  of  Fingal  the  rocks  of  Moruth ; 
and  his  bard  poured  before  him,  like  the  roar  of  a  red  mountain- 
ftream,  the  fong. — Morven  kindled,  like  the  decaying  fire,  on  the 
heath  of  Lora,  when  the  fpear  of  the  hunter  ftirs  it,  and  all  the 
winds  are  awake.  It  fpreads  its  flames  from  hill  to  hill :  its  co- 
lumns of  dark-curling  fmoke,  with  all  their  thundering  noife, 
afcend.  Gholls  fport  in  its  clouds,  and  pafs  through  th«  darknefs 
of  its  flame.  The  roe  hears  its  found  at  a  diftance.  She  thinks  of 
her  fon  in  his  mofTy  bed.  The  big  tear  trickles  from  her  eye.  She 
flies  to  look  for  his  fafety. 

The  people  of  Cuthon  fled,  or  fell.  We  purfued  them  over  the 
ftream  of  Moruth.  Cuthon  himfelf  flood,  wounded,  in  his  place, 
like  a  rock  which  the  fea  hath  half-confumed  below.  The  mariner, 
as  he  pafles,  fears  its  fall,  though  ftill  it  feems  to  defy  the  florm. — 
He  faw  the  coming  of  the  king,  and  grafped  with  joy  his  fpear. 
But  Fingal  faw  his  blood,  and  would  not  lift  the  fword.  Sullen, 
after  his  people,  he  retired.  His  fteps  are  flow  through  Moruth. 
The  furtheft  bank  is  fteep.  Its  face  he  thrice  attempts  to  climb  ; 
but  thrice  in  the  attempt  he  fails.  He  clings  by  a  withered  thiftle; 
but  it  yields. — Backward  in  the  ftream  the  mighty  falls  ! — Moruth 
founds  along  its  winding  courfe,  like  the  fall  of  rocks  with  their 

fhaggy 
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fhaggy  woods,  when  the  thunder  rolls  above  them  in  clouds,  and 
the  valleys,  with  all  their  herds,  are  trembling. 

We  flew  on  our  fpears  to  afllft  the  chief:  but  his  face  was  pale, 
and  the  darknefs  of  death  was  gathering  about  him,  a  night  with- 
out moon  or  ftars. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  faid  Fingal  with  a  figh,  art  thou  fallen,  who 
haft  this  day  been  fo  mighty  ? — How  fleeting  is  the  life  of  the  war- 
rior 1 — In  the  morning  he  goes  forth  to  ftrew  the  plain ;  but  his 
friends  receive  him  a  clay-cold  corfe  at  night ! — His  aged  mother 
and  fpoufe  of  love  prepare  the  feaft,  around  the  blazing  oak.  At 
times,  they  liften  for  his  return.  The  tread  of  feet  is  in  their  ear ; 
the  pak  moon  points  out  the  crowd.  "  He  comes !"  they  fay,  as 
with  joy  they  rufh  forth. — They  meet  his  bier  ! — The  life  of  the 
warrior  is  a  wintery  day  ;  fliort,  dark  :  its  ftreaks  of  light  on  the 
heath  are  few. — Fergus,  bid  the  friends  of  Cuthon  take  him.  Bid 
them  alfo,  this  night,  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Fingal ;  the  deer  of 
their  own  hills  are  diftant. 

Cuthon  heard  the  king,  and  reached  his  hand  ;  while  a  few 
words  trembled  on  his  lips.  "  Fergus,  take  thou  that  fhield ;  Fin- 
gal, king  of  heroes,  be  thine  the  rod  *.  My  foul  mounts  on  the 
meteor's  wing  f  to  the  abode  of  the  brave  and  good.     With  my 

<^  q  fathers 

*  The  Druids,   and  moft  other  pre-     certainty,  though  the  firft  is  mioft  probable 
tenders   to  fupernatural  power,  are  faid     from  the  name  in  the  original  : 
to  have  worn  a  white  rod,  called  Slatan  GaMifa  Fhear'ais  mo  fpia 

.  .  'S  aig  Fionn  nam  fiann  b'iodh  an  ifiat. 

dru,  achd,  t  e.  the  Druid  s  rod,  or  magic  ^  ^  ^  ffe  ^.^  p    ^ 

■wand.     The  virtues  afcribed  to  this  wea-  f  Tha  m,anW  ^  tMk  §  ^ 

pon  were  fo  great,  that  we  may  fuppofe  Gu  ionada  fal  nam  fiath. 

it  would  not  be  forgot  in  a  day  of  battle.  That  fouls  on  their  departure  from  the 

But  whether  it  is  this  precious  wand,  or  body  take  their  flight  to  the  other  world 

his  fpear,  that  Cuthon  is  here  refigntng  in   fuch  vehicles,   is  an  opinion   which 

to  Fingal,   canngt  be  determined  with  ftfll  prevails,  in  fome  meafure,    among- 

the 
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fathers  let  my  body  be  placed  :  let  our  reft  be  together  in  the  green 
Me." 

We  move  to  the  feaft  along  the  heath.  We  difcover  through 
the  trees,  the  lteps  of  age.  It  was  the  feeble  hunter  on  the  rock  ; 
he  who  trembled  for  Morven's  heroes.  Thrice  had  he  tried  to 
tofs  the  fpear  on  which  he  leaned,  and  thrice  his  fighs  arofe.  He 
felt  the  trembling  of  age  on  his  hand,  and  faw  his  locks  white 
with  the  fnow  of  years,  as  with  them  he  wiped  away  the  tear 
that  dimmed  his  fight. — But  when  the  danger  of  Morven  grew, 
his  youth  returned,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  feeble  age  were  forgot. 
He  ran  to  aid  them  from  his  rock.  He  faw,  when  he  came  near, 
the  ftrife  was  over  ;  and  returned  again,  low- humming  the  fong, 
to  his  wood.  The  robe  of  other  years,  we  faw,  had  failed.  His 
worn-out  fhield  and  gray  beard,  fupply  along  the  breaft  its  want. 
Behind,  it  is  alfo  torn  ;  but  the  fkin  of  a  boar  conceals  the  rent. 
— "  Bring,"  faid  the  king,  "  to  the  needy  this  robe ;  and  bid  him 
come  with  our  people  to  the  feaft." — "  The  garment,"  he  replied, 
"  the  gift  of  the  king,  I  take  ;  b\it  cannot  wait,  this  day,  for  his 
feaft." 

Fin  gal  knew  the  voice  of  Lugar  ;  he  knew  the  gray  dog  of  his 
friend.  He  went  with  his  wonted  joy  to  meet  him  ;  but  bade  his 
people  ftand  away,  that  the  aged  might  not  blufh. — Chief  of  Moi- 
allin,  he  faid,  where  fo  long  haft  thou  been  ?  I  rejoice  to  fee  the 
friend  of  my  youth.  A  hundred  fair  cows,  with  all  their  calves, 
thou  gaveft  me  then  on  Drimcola's  heath.     Twenty  horfes  alfo 

were 

the  vulgar  Highlanders,    who  generally  Druidical    notion,    with    feveral  others, 

believe   that  certain  meteors,  to  which  owes  its  long  continuance  to  the  frequent 

they  give  the  name  of  Drcug,  portend  repetition  of  Offian's  poems, 

the  death  of    eminent  perfons.      This  *   -The 
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were  thy  gift,  the  children  of  the  rein  ;  and  five  fhips,  fafe  riders 
of  the  fea,  with  all  their  fails  and  nodding  mafts.  The  like  boon, 
Lugar,  fhall  now  be  thine.  No  generous  deed  fhall  ever  be  for- 
got by  Fingal. 

I  am  not  Lugar,  the  aged  replies  :  I  had  rather  die  without  a 
friend  to  lay  me  in  the  narrow  houfe,  than  take  the  bounty,  due 
only  to  him,  in  his  dead*. 

— "  To  thee  it  is  due  ;  and  thine  fhall  be  the  gift.  But  firft  thou 
fhalt,  for  feven  days,  prolong  in  Selma  the  feaft..  Seven  heroes 
fhall  then  guide  thee  home.  They  will  remain  in  Moi-allin  to 
fmooth  the  road  before  thy  aged  feet ;  to  ward  off  every  rougher 
blaft  that  might  tofs  thy  gray  hairs." 

Fingal  led  the  aged  by  the  hand.  We  purfued  our  way  with 
the  people  of  Cuthon,  to  the  feaft.  A  gray  flone  met  us  on  the 
heath  ;  and  the  words  of  peace  were  heard  from  Lugar. 

Q^q  2  "  Why 

*  The    attachment    of  Lugar   to   his     it,  is  generally  added  to  it. 
friends  was   great,    when   it  made   him  "  Mile  beannachd  dhuit  gach  re, 

forget  all  the  feeblenefs  of  age,  and  rufh.  onhn  fhei,idh  is  binne  6loir; 

...  ,  -  ir,  Arfon  aon  fgeoil  co  maith  blagh 

down,    with    the    ardour   of  a    youthful  _    ;k,_.  .-.  ..      .  ,.      ,,  ..      „ 

'  '  Sa  dh    airis  ihu  rrabn  red   bhco. 

warrior,  to  battle.     But  his  modefty  im-  The  modeft  fhynefs  of  Lugar  is  ftillhighly 

derhis  reverfe  of  fortune,  and  the  fpjrit  chara£teriltical  of  the  generality  of  his 

with  which  he  bore  his  poverty,  are  more  countrymen)  wn0   wear  the  belt  face  in 

ftriking  features  in  his  character.     The  ^  wodd  under  the  galUng  load  of  op_ 

generofity  and  delicacy  with  which  he  is  preffion   and  the  p;nching  rigours  of  po- 

treated  by  Fingal  are  no  lefs  remarkable.  vert)r_     whh  thg  greatefl  induftry  they 

Dan  Liughair,  or  "  the  fong  of  Lugar,"  concea]   from  aii   about  them  how  fmall 

beginning  with  a  handful  of  meal  is  in  the  barrel,  giving 

La  gan  deachaidh  Fionn  do  thigh  Le'ir  cheerfullv  away,  to  the  very  laft,  a  fliare 

blSJSSSSrfiaiiafof*  0fit-      And  there    have  been   frequent 

cient  Galic  poetry  •,  and  is  fo  fure  to  meet  inftances  of  nobody  s  knowing  that  the 

with  the  approbation  of  the  hearers,  that  M  oU  in  the  crmfe  was  fpent,  tdl  the 

a  fentenee  to  that  purpofe,  fuppofed  to  lamp  of  life,  for  want  of  a  fupply,  was 

have  been  firR  fpoke  by  fome  Culdee,  or  quite  extingmfhed.  ^        . 

fon  of  the  rock,  to  whom  Offian  repeated 
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"  Why,"  hefaid,  "  fhovild  they  who  go  together  to  the  feafl  meet 
in  battle  any  more  ?  Why  mould  the  voice  of  ftrife  be  heard  a- 
mong  the  race  of  thofe  who  reaped  the  field  together,  in  the  years 
that  are  long  fince  pad  ;  among  the  race  of  thofe  who  now  ride, 
hand  in  hand,  upon  their  clouds  ;  never  fad  but  when  they  fee 
the  war  of  their  fons.  Raifethis  gray  ftone,  the  daughter  of  the  rock, 
on  the  heath  of  Moruth.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come  fhall 
mark  it.  They  will  alk  the  aged  warrior  what  it  means.  *  Lead 
me,'  he  will  fay,  '  to  the  place.' — With  fhort,  equal  fteps,  they 
walk  befide  him.  The  blunt  fpear  fnpports  his  hand ;  and  his 
gray  dog,  blind  with  years,  attends  his  fteps.  The  evening  is 
calm.  The  fong  of  birds  is  in  the  woods  ;  the  voice  of  hinds  is 
on  the  hill ;  but  the  aged  hears  them  not.  The  fun  is  bright  as 
it  goes  down.  He  half-fees  the  parting  beam  :  its  rays  are  glit- 
tering in  his  few  gray  hairs.  In  two  white,  parted  locks,  like 
mine,  they  hang  before  him,  as  he  lowly  ftoops,  and  wave  around 
the  blunted  fpear. — He  hath  reached  the  place  ;  he  hath  felt,  with 
joy,  the  ftone.  '  It  is,'  he  cries,  '  the  ftone  of  Moruth  !— Here,' 
leaning  to  it  his  weary  back,  he  adds,  *  here  your  fathers  met  in 
peace :  they  laid  their  hands  together  to  rear  this  gray  ftone.  For- 
get not,  children,  the  peace  of  your  fathers  ;  remember  dt  when 
you  behold  the  ftone  of  Moruth  "*' — Speak,  O  ftone,  to   the  years 

that 

*  The  cuftom  of  fetting  up  fuch  pil-  which  the  old  Ethiopians  and  Arabs  held 
lars  to  ratify  agreements  and  to  comme-  in  fuch  veneration,  had  probably  the 
morate  them,  feems  to  have  generally  fame  origin.  The  exceffive  regard  paid 
prevailed  among  ancient  nations.  We  to  thefe  objects,  and  the  cuftom  of  call- 
find  frequent  inftances  of  it  in  Scripture:  ing  them  to  witnefs  their  moft  folemn 
(fee  Gen.  31.51.  and  Jolli.  24.  26.)  The  proteftations,  led  men  by  degrees  to  think 
Hif^si,  Fauni,  Termini,  all  the  Mercu-  there  refilled  in  them  fome  divinity.  The 
rial  heaps  and  pillars  among  the  ancient  little  heaps  or  mounts  called  Si-dbuin, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  thofe  pillars  or  hills  of  peace,  fo  frequent  in  the  High- 
lands, 
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that  wander  beyond  the  fun,  and  lliall  not  for  ages  come  forward 
to  hear  its  morning  voice  :  tell  them,  and  the  children  who  mail 
behold  them,  that  here  we  bade  the  battle  ceafe. — Let  the  mofs 
of  years  cover  thee,  thou  fign  of  peace  on  Moruth  ;  let  the  ghofts 
of  the  dead  defend  thee.  Let  no  unfriendly  hand ;  no  ftormy 
blaft,  while  Moruth's  heath  fhall  laft,  or  that  dark  ftream  fhall 
run,  come  nigh  thee  !" 

The  night  was  fpent  in  the  feaft.  With  morning  the  people  of 
Cuthon  retired.  The  bards  raifed  the  mournful  fong  to  their  chief; 
nor  were  the  harps  of  Morven  filent. 

Cuthon  !  thy  arm  was  mighty,  and  thy  foul  of  battle  great. 
Often  have  I  feen  thee  hover,  a  dark  cloud  from  ocean's  mift,  a- 
bove  the  field  of  thy  fame.  But  now  I  fee  thee  not ;  though  at 
times  I  hear  thy  blaft  in  the  gray  hair  of  Moruth's  pine.  I  hear 
thee,  when  I  fit  beneath  it,  as  now,  in  the  gathering  of  *-u~ 
evening  fhades,  and  liften  to  the  mui-mi-—  -*  ■**  fa  S 
Sweet  is  thy  nightly  fong,  O  ftream  ;  fweet  is  thy  hum  in  the 
wandering  of  thy  courfe. 

But  it  is  late,  and  the  bard  will  retire  from  the  ftorm  of  night ; 
for  the  rattling  wing  of  the  heath-cock,  lighting  on  his  moffy  bed, 
is  heard.  Is  not  that  his  voice,  bidding  his  mate  to  hafte  her 
home  ?— Mate  of  mine  !  Evirallin !  the  time  hath  been  when  thus 
I  cried,  from  my  booth,  to  thee.  Now  I  cry;  but  there  is  no 
friend  to  anfwer,  fave  the  mimic  rock,  and  the  voice  of  the  hollow 
ftream.     Fingal  is  with  his  fathers.     Ofcar  is  no  more.     Evirallin 

is 

lands,  are  flill  approached  with  awe,  and  fions  5  and  probably  contributed  much  to 

fuppofed  to  be  inhabited  by  genii.— They  maintain   among  them  peace  and  good 

■were  generally  fituated   on   the  bounda-  neighbourhood. 
ries  between  different  clans  and  poffef- 
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is  in  her  cloud ;  and  the  voice  of  Malvina  is  filent  *.  My  fa- 
thers, when  fhall  Oman  be  with  you  ?  My  friends,  when  fhall  the 
the  bard  join  you  ?  When  fhall  the  fhort  days,  the  long  nights  of 
my  many- coloured  life  be  over  ?  My  friends  are  gone  :  their  me- 
mory, like  the  (tones  of  their  tomb,  is  half  funk  ;  and  the  place  of 
their  abode  is  defolate. 

But  fuch  changes  are  not  the  lot  of  the  bard  alone.  Lugar! 
thou  haft  had  thy  fhare.  I  have  feen  the  heroes  feaft  in  thy  hall# 
Thy  lights  of  wax  were  many ;  and  plentiful  was  thy  feaft  of  fhells. 
Though- a  cold,  fhapelefs  ruin  now,  thy  palace  was  then  the  a- 
bode  of  a  king  f. — Such  have  I  feen  the  dwelling  of  Lugar.  But 
as  the  warm  feafon,  in  the  rolling  of  years,  is  changed ;  Lugar 
wandering,  with  his  fpoufe,  in  want  again  was  feen. — I  pafled 
through  Moi-allins  vale  J :  but  the  houfe  of  Lugar  was  empty. 

The 


*  In  the  followm 


6  r-        TVfolvina  is  a     je£ls   are   denoted   by   harfh  founds,    in 


fpeaker;    fo  that  it  feems  to  have  been     whicn  cnc  ^^^r^. 


5r**"»fly   predomi- 


nate; whilft  foft  and  tender  objects  and 
paffions  are  exprefled  by  words  which 
bear  fome  analogy  to  them  in  found,  and 
which  confift,  for  the  greateft  part,  of 
vowels.  Hence,  in  the  hand  of  a  ikilful 
poet,  the  found  varies  perpetually  with 


compofed  before  this. 

f  The  whole  contrail  of  this  pafiage  is 
beautiful;  but  the  two  lines  of  which  this 
fentence  is  a  tranflation  are  exceedingly 
ftriking,  as  the  oppofition  is  fo  quick,  and 

a  group  of  intending  images  are  flrongly     ^  ^q.  of  di(conl{e>\n'd  affumes  the 
painted    in    them,    with    only   a  fingle     tone  of  whatever  paffion  he  is  at  the  time 

infpiredwith.  Any  perfon acquainted  with 
the  Galic,  will  fee  the  juftnefs  of  this  re- 
mark, from  the  different  fpecimens  in" 
J  Perhaps  there  was  never  any  Ian-  ferted  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes.  It  is 
guage  better  adapted  for  poetry  than  the  generally  fo  obvious,  that  a  flranger  to 
Galic,  as  almoft  all  its  words  are  not  only  the  language  may  obferve  it,  notwith- 
energetical,  and  defcriptive  of  the  objects  {landing  the  number  of  quiefcent  confo- 
they  reprefent,  but  are  alfo,  for  the  moll  nants  which  opprefs  the  Galic.  In  p.  244, 
part,  an   echo  to  the  fenfe.     Harfh  ob-     for  inflance,  the  "  hoarfe-roaring  of  a 

wave 


Ged  tha  e  'u  dingh  na  aibliift  fhuair, 
Bha  c  uair  a  b'  aros  Righ  ! 
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The  kid  of  the  roe  fed  on  its  green  top  where  inward  it  fell,  in 
the  hall  of  heroes.  The  owl,  in  his  window,  covered  her  head 
with  the  ivy-branch ;  and  the  fwallow  fluttered  around  her.  The 
deer  cool  their  fides  in  the  ftream  before  his  door  ;  and  feem  as  if 
they  were  mufing  on  his  lot. — Sons  of  the  mountain,  have  you 
feen  Lugar?  Ah !  you  are  glad,  for  his  fhafts  will  no  more  di- 
fturb  you. — But  yourfelves,  like  him,  fhall  one  day  fail.  Your 
companions  will  look  for  you  in  the  vale  which  you  ufed  to 
haunt.  Your  fons  will  fhake  their  heads,  for  they  know  not  where 
to  find  you. 

Various,  O  life,  like  the  feafons  of  the  year,  are  thy  changes! 
Once,  I  fmiled  in  the  fummer  of  youth  ;  and  laughed,  like  thee,  tall 
pine,  at  the  winter's  ftorm.  My  leaf  like  thine,  I  faid,  fhall  always 
be  green,  and  my  branches  in  age  fhall  flourifh.  But  now  my 
withered  arms  are  bared  of  all  their  leaves ;  and  my  gray  hair,  like 
thine  own,  is  die  fport  of  winds,  and  trembles  in  every  blaft. 

Tall 

wave  on  a    rock"  is  defcribed  by  words  this  note,  is  added  as  a  further  illuftra- 
which  prefent  the  letter  r  in  almoft  every  tion  of  the  remark.      Grief  is  the  predo- 
fyllable:  minant  paflion  in  it;  and  ai,  hi,  na,  uai, 
ftairirich  &c.  are  the  predominant  founds. 

Meafg  charraige  cruaidh  a  garraich.  .  . ,  ,  , ,    ,    ,  ...,■■ 

.         .  A    Iiubhal  gleannin  na  M01  alum 

And  a  fimilar  idea  is  expreiTed  much  in  Fhuaras  na  fhafach  tigh  Liughair, 

the  fame  manner  in   p.  247:  Minnein  na  h  carb'air  a  dhruim  uaine, 

Gan  ruaga  le  floirm  toirt  nualan  'Sa  fuaine  finte  's  an  fhardaich  aoibhein. 

A:rcarraig  chrnaidh  meadhon  barach.  Nl  "'"naig  blia  ian  na  h  oi'che, 

On  the  contrary,  any  perfon  who  turns        .  'S  ei8heann  a' cuir  duibhr' 3ir  aghaidh, 

h:^  -.««    *A    *i.«    r  1  An  gaothan  "a  chuartach :  's  na  ciar-aighcaa 

is  eye  to  the  fpecimens  in  p.  14;  and  ,  6  5 

,  ,  3  Bculathighe'san  t  fruih,  fui  fmtiairein. 

202,    Where    the    poet   IS  under  the  influ-  A  (hl.ochd  nan  Heibhte, 'm  facaHbh  Liugharf 

ence  of  fome  of  the  fofter    feelings,    will  Ach  's  cubhaidh  gur  ait  lcibh  nach  beo  e. 

find  the    moft    predominant  founds  to  be  Ach  failnichidh  fibhfemareifin, 

,;     .„  1  ..      ,..  r-.  .  'S  biaidh  ar  daimhich  aon  latha  gar  feoruich, 

01,  ao,  am,  eo,  eot,  and  the  like. — The  on-  „,..», 

Crathaidh  ar  clann  an  cinn  le  fmalan ; 
ginal   Of  the   paiTage   which   gave  rife  to  C»o'n  auhnc  dhoibh  glcann  ar  coW.dh  - 
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Tall  pine  of  Moruth,  we  have  once  feen  better  days ;  but 
they  have  fled,  on  their  darkly-filent  wing,  over  the  heath  to  the 
defart. 


The 


The    FALL    of    TURA: 

A  POEM*. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  on  his  return  from  an  excurfion  which  he  had  made  to  the  Roman  provinces 
is  received  by  the  congratulatory  fong  of  the  virgins  in  his  palace  of  Tura.  While 
they  are  at  the  feaft,  a  bard  arrives  to  intreat  the  aid  of  Fingal  in  behalf  of  Ci- 
va  dona,  whofe  ftcry  Is  told.  In  the  morning  a  part  fet  out  on  this  expedition, 
while  the  reft  purfue  the  chafe,  leaving  only  the  women  and  children  at  home, 
with  Gara  to  attend  them  hard  by,  in  cafe  of  any  alarm  or  danger.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  houfe  took  fire,  while  they  were  afleep  -,  and  all  that  were  in  it  perifhed. 
This  lofs  is  defcribed,  and  pathetically  lamented,  by  Offian;  and  by  Malvina,  to 
whom  the  poem  is  addreffed  in  the  beginning,  and  who  bears  a  part  in  the  end 
of  it. 


w 


H  O  comes,  pouring  his  voice  on  the  night  ?  Art  thou  a 
ghofl  that  haft  not  received  thy  fame  ?  Is  thy  wandering 
ftill  on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  miftj  and  doft  thou  come  with  thy 
complaint  to  Oman's  ear  ? — Pour  thy  veice,  then,  fon  of  night ! 
my  ear,  within  its  gray  lock,  leans  forward  to  thy  tale.  Pour  thy 
voice,  ghoftof  night!  that  the  bard  may  know  thy  name. 

R  r  The 

*  This  poem  is  known  by  the  names  cline  of  the  bard's  family  and  friends 

of  Lofga  Taura,  and  Laoidh  Chara's   nam  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  generally 

ban,  "  The  burning  of  Tura,"  or  "  The  repeated  as  a  feparate  piece,  by  the  title 

elegy  on  Gara  and  the  maids  of  Morven."  of  Offian  a'  cas?  nam  Fiann,  "  The  lament 

The  unfortunate  accident  which   it  re-  of  Offian  for  his  friends." 
cords,  partly  accounts  for  the  fudden  de-  *  Mai. 
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The  found  comes,  growing  on  the  wing  of  the  rolling  breeze. 
It  comes,  like  the  ugh  of  the  mountain-ftream  that  falls,  between 
trees,  from  the  height  of  rocks.  It  rifes  from  its  dark  bed,  at 
times,  through  the  mift  of  foam,  and  reaches  by  halves  the  ear  of 
the  hunter.  "  Lora!"  liftening  from  his  booth  he  fays,  "  the 
voice  of  thy  weary  ftream  is  fweet ;  I  love  the  murmur  of  thy 
fteps  through  the  rocky  vale,  though  it  often  foretels  the  ftorm." 

Yes,  hunter  of  roes,  the  evening  voice  of  Lora  is  fweet;  but 
fweeter  far  is  that  in  Oman's  ear.  It  is  foft  as  the  found  of  depart- 
ed bards  in  the  gale  of  the  reed.  It  is  foft  and  mournful,  as  the 
fong  of  Malvina  when  fhe  fees  the  ghoft  of  Ofcar :  the  evening  is 
calm,  and  the  breeze  fcarce  waves  the  down  of  the  lonely  thiflle. 
— It  is  fhe ;  it  is  the  love  of  my  Ofcar ;  Malvina,  lonely  bird  *. 
She  comes,  like  the  moon  on  her  folitary  mountains,  when  her 
fleps  in  clouds  are  flow,  and  her  face  through  thin  mid  is  pale. 
She  comes,  fair  light,  to  mourn  for  her  lifters'  fall.  Their  place 
is  dark  :  the  mark  of  their  footfteps  is  loft,  as  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars  that  fell  from  their  blue  place  in  heaven  ;  as  the  moon  when 
£he  has  retired  within  her  dun  robe  in  the  iky. — Yes,  Malvina, 
their  place  is  dark  ;  and  the  fteps  of  thy  grief,  on  the  hill  of  heath, 
are  lonely. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  my  harp.  Kindle  the  foul  of  the 
bard  with  thy  voice  of  fongs.  Awake  it  from  the  (lumber  of  years : 
the  night  of  age  is  unlovely  and  dark.  It  is  dark,  Malvina ;  but 
thy  fong  is  a  beam  of  light.     Its  found  is  pleafant,  as  the  harp  of 

fpirits 

*  Malvina,  of  whom  Oflian  fpeaks  fo  with   peculiar  tendernefs  and  affection; 

often  in  his  poems,  was  the  love  of  his  fon  which  (he  requited,  to  the  very  laft,  with 

Ofcar,  who  died  when  he  was  very  young,  the  molt  dutiful  and  attentive  regard. 
IT emora,  B,  i.)     Offian  always  treats  her  *  The 
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fpirits  on  their  gale,  when  they  are  feen  at  noon,  on  their  white 
ridgy  mift,  creeping  along  the  filent-winding  dream.  Thy  voice  is 
pleafant :  join  it  to  the  harp :  pour  it  on  my  ear,  through  night, 
Malvina,  lonely  bird ! 

The  times  that  are  pafl  roll  back,  with  their  dim  light,  on  the 
foul  of  the  bard. 

We  returned  in  our  fame  from  the  field  of  Arda  *.  The  fteeds 
of  the  ftranger  ftrode  beneath  us  in  their  pride ;  and  we  rejoiced 
in  the  greatnefs  of  our  fpoil.  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  the 
groves  of  the  mountain ;  its  beams  on  Tura  were  like  the  gold  of 
the  ftranger.  The  face  of  the  lake  below  is  calm.  The  children 
admire  the  hills  that  hang  beneath  it,  with  their  ivy-rocks  in  the 
midft  of  woods.  They  wonder  to  fee  the  blue  fmoke  of  Tura,  there, 
defcend.  The  virgins  of  Morven  ftand,  like  rainbows,  upon  their 
mountain.  They  fee  the  fteps  of  our  return ;  and  in  the  joy  of 
beauty  they  move  to  meet  us.  The  found  of  their  hundred  harps, 
is  up.     The  fongs  of  mufic,  mixed  with  thefe,  arife. 

"  Who  comes,"  they  faid,  "  in  the  light  of  his  ftrength  ;  who 
comes  gleaming  in  his  fteel  ?  The  fteed  of  the  ftranger  is  proud 
beneath  him  :  he  paws  with  fcorn  the  earth,  and  toffes  on  high  his 
gray  mane.  The  clouds  of  fmoke,  like  the  blue  curling  pillars 
that  rife  from  Tura,  fly,  fnorting,  from  his  noftrils  ;  and  from 
his  mouth  hangs  the  foam  of  the  ftream.  His  neck  bends  on  high, 
like  the  bow  of  the  battle ;  and  his  two  eyes  are  flames. — Who  holds 
the  glittering  reins  of  the  fteed  ?  who  but  Fingal,  king  of  men  ? — 
Thy  fame,  O  Fingal,  is  brighter  around  thee  than  fun-beams ;  in 

R  r  2  its 

*  The  moil  of  this  paragraph,   with     have  been  fupplied  from  the  tales,  as  the 
fome  others  that  follow,  particularly  be-     verfification  is  broken  and  defective, 
-fore  and  after  the  fong  of  the  old  bard,  *  Ths 
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its  light  thy  thoufands  rejoice.  The  fmile  of  peace  is  on  their  brow : 
they  are  calm  as  the  fmooth  lake.  They  are  as  the  river  of  Cona  in 
the  evening  of  fpring,  when  the  children  of  the  ftream  leap  in  air 
for  the  buzzing  wing. — But  they  that  are  calm  in  peace,  were  a 
temped  in  the  ftrife  of  war.  Before  them,  Grangers  of  the  diftant 
land!  you  have  fled:  in  their  prefence,  kings  of  the  world!  you 
have  trembled.  Your  warriors,  without  their  fteeds  and  bright 
arms,  return.  '  Where,'  you  fay,  '  have  you  left  your  arms  V — 
Aflc  the  fons  of  the  mountain,  they  beft  can  tell.  *Your  own  men 
are  filent ;  they  are  afhamed :  no  bard  gives  their  name  to  the 
fong;  no  virgin  comes,  with  her  harp,  to  meet  them.  No;  they 
weep  in  their  fecret  halls,  for  their  lovers,  have  given  their  fame  to 
Fingal.  Yes,  virgins  of  the  diftant  land,  you  may  weep :  kings 
of  the  world,  you  may  tremble.  But  Morven's  maids  will  re- 
joice ;  with  the  voice  of  fongs  and  the  harp  they  will  hail  their 
heroes  -f" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Morven's  maids  in  the  day  of  their  joy  ; 
when  the  gladnefs  of  their  face  was  like  fetting  fun-beams  on  the 
mountain  of  groves,  and  their  peace  like  the  green  leaf  of  the  oak, 
when  it  hangs,  unfhaken,  over  Lubar.     Nor  did  your  harps  fleep 

that 

f  The  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  in  the  Note,  p.  300,  concerning  the  death 
the  Caledonians,  had  all  a  tendency  to  in-  of  Ofcar,  there  are,  in  almoft  all  the  edi- 
culcate  their  grand  maxim  of  behaving  tions  I  have  met  with  of  that  piece,  two 
valiantly  in  -war.  Such  efpecially  was  the  lines  (there  marked  in  Italics)  which  inti- 
tendency  of  thefe  congratulatory  fongs  mate  that  their  women  were  then  prefent. 
of  their  fair  ones  when  they  returned  in  The  practice  of  other  ancient  and  neigh- 
triumph.  With  the  fame  view  of  ani-  bouring  nations  gives  a  further  probabi- 
mating  them  to  a  gallant  behaviour,  the  lify  t0  this  cuftom,  fo  different  from  the 
ladies  often  followed  them  to  the  field  of  manners  of  modern  times.  Sec  Lord 
action,  where  they  were  fometimes  more  Kaims's  Sketches,  B.  i.  Sk.  7. 
than  meie  fpedtators:  In  the  paffage  cited  *  Hot- 
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that  night,  O  bards,  on  the  walls  of  echoing  Tura.  Their  joyful, 
trembling  voice  is  up.  Their  found  at  a  diflance  is  heard.  The 
red  oak  is  in  a  blaze  ;  the  fpire  of  its  flame  is  high.  The  tra- 
veller fees  its  light  on  the  dufky  heath,  as  night  fpreads  around 
him  her  raven  wings.  He  fees  it,  and  is  glad  ;  for  he  knows  the 
hall  of  the  king.  '  There,'  he  fays  to  his  companion,  '  we  pafs  the 
night.  The  door  of  Fingal  is  always  open.  The  name  of  his  hall  is, 
The  ftranger's  home  *." 

The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  king  wonders  that  no  ftranger  from 
the  darkly  heath  is  come.  u  I  will  liflen,"  he  fays,  "  if  I  may  hear 
their  wandering  fteps."  He  goes.  An  aged  bard  meets  him  at 
the  door.  On  lefs  than  half  a  fpear  he  leans  his  bending  weight. 
No  fteel  glitters  on  his  blunt  fpear:  for  the  days  of  his  ftrife  are 
paft ;  his  battles  are  all  fought,  and  their  noife  is  over. 

The  king,  with  joy,  led  the  ftranger  in.  We  faw  his  grief- red 
eye  bedimmed  with  tears:  we  faw  their  path  on  his  furrowed 
cheek.  His  few  gray  hairs  hang,  a  thin,  twifted  lock  on  either 
fide,  and  mingle  with  the  white  beard  on  his  breaft.  A  youth  flands 
behind  him :  his  down-caft  face  is  the  bed  of  grief:  he  bears  the 
harp  of  the  bard. 

We  rife  to  give  the  ftrangers  place.  We  bid  them  partake 
of  our  feaft  that  fmokes  around.     We  bid  the  light  of  our  joy 

diC- 

*  Hofpitality  is  one  of  thofe  virtues  many  years  fince  it  \ras  the  general  prac- 

■which  lofe  ground  in  proportion  as  civili-  ticetolook  outevery  evening,  whether  any 

zation  advances.    It  flill  fubfifts  to  a  high  ftranger  appeared,  before  the  doors  were 

degree  in  the  Highlands;  though  vanifh-  *hut.  When  any  had  caft  up,  thehofthad 

ing  fo  faft,  that,  in  fome  years  hence,  its  manifeftly  more  pleafure  in  giving,  than 

exiftence  in  fome  parts  may  be  as  much  thegueflin  receiving,  the  entertainment, 

doubted  as  that  of  fome  other  virtues  a-  sed  tcmpora  mutanrur,  ct  nos  mutamur  in  illis. 

fcribed  by  Oflian  to  his  heroes.     It  is  not  *  Si- 
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difpel  their  cloud  of  grief,  and  fhine  through  the  mifl  on  their 
foul.  But  they  were  like  the  gray  cloud  of  the  morning,  which 
climbs*  not  half  the  mountain,  though  the  fun  in  his  brightnefs 
fhines  around. 

The  aged,  at  length,  took  his  harp,  and  poured  in  our  liflening 
ear  his  fong. 

"  Sithama  was  a  chief  of  other  lands.  His  halls  lifted  their 
heads  on  Gormluba's  banks,  and  faw  their  gray  towers  in  its  blue 
winding  dream.  Mountains  fpread  their  arms  around  the  place, 
and  aged  woods  defend  it  from  the  ftorm.  Here,  fifty  times,  the 
oak  dropt  its  withered  leaf  on  Sithama' s  head ;  and  as  oft  bade  he 
the  people  mark  how  faft  their  days  decline.  *  We  wither,'  he 
would  fay,  '  as  the  grafs  of  the  mountain ;  we  fade  as  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  Four  are  the  feafons  of  life,  and  reftlefs  they  roll  as  thofe 
of  the  year.  Some  fall  in  youth,  as  the  bud  that  is  killed  by  the 
blaft  :  others  are  like  the  leaf  over  which  the  mildew  hath  palfed 
in  the  fultry  day.  Many  fall,  like  my  departed  love,  in  the  fickly 
autumn ;  and  a  few  remain,  like  myfelf,  till  the  winter  of  age. 
Since  our  feafon  then  is  fo  uncertain,  let  us  be  renowned,  he  would 
fay,  while  we  may  *.' 

"  The  deer  of  his  own  hills  fufhced  Sithama :  he  fought  not  to 
drink,  fave  of  his  own  blue  ftream.     When  the  feeble  fought  his 

help, 

*  Sithama  feems  to  have  been  of  the  to  Fingal,  their  confidence  of  his  readi- 

fect  of  the  Druids.    His  parabolical  man.  nefs  to  redrefs  the  wrongs  done  even  to 

ner  of  conveying  inftruction  is  agreeable  one  of  them,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 

to  the  moft  ancient  times,  and  to  thofe  he  undertook  it,  reflect  the  greateft  ho- 

senigmatical  apophthegms  which  Laertius  nour  on  his  character.  The  higheft  hero- 

afcribes  particularly  to  the  Druids.     If  ifm  is  to  be  above  revenge,  and  to  fub- 

the  whole  of  this  order  were  obnoxious  due  one's  enemies  by  kindnefs. 
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help,  his  blade  leapt  out  of  its  dark  fheath,  and  fhone  in  their  aid. 
The  helplefs  ftaid  behind  his  fhield,  and  faid,  Here  we  are  fafe. 

"  The  ftrife  of  friends  arofe.  Duarma  feeks  the  fall  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  injured  obtains  Sithama's  aid.  But  the  gloomy  Duar- 
ma prevails.  Talmo  falls  in  blood  ;  and  Sithama,  the  friend  of  the 
feeble,  fails  ! — Duarma  comes  to  Gormluba's  ftreams.  The  fon  of 
Sithama  is  young.  He  admires  the  bofs  of  the  broad  fhield  on  the 
wall,  and  afks  how  the  fpear  of  battle  is  lifted.  Over  the  heath  he 
fees  the  flrangers  come,  as  night  defcends  upon  the  grove.  Short, 
but  faft,  are  his  fleps  to  meet  them :  for  Crigal  had  the  foul  of  his 
father ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  the  ftranger,  as  the  green 
branch  in  the  fhower  of  the  fpring.  He  fees  the  face  of  Duarma 
dark ;  but  he  reaches  his  little  hand.  '  The  feafl,'  he  fays,  '  is 
fpread  ;  why  mould  thy  face  be  mournful  ?'  Duarma  makes  no 
reply  ;  but  his  fpear  on  high  is  lifted.  The  youth  attempts  to  fly ; 
but  alas  !  he  flies  in  vain.  Acrofs  the  threfhold  of  his  father  he  is 
ftretched.  His  foul  comes,  red,  through  the  path  of  the  fpear. — 
His  fitter,  from  her  window,  fees  Duarma's  wrath.  What  fhall 
the  helplefs  Civa-dona  do  ? — '  Aged  bard,  canfl  thou  not  help  me  ?' 
— The  withered  arm  of  the  bard  is  propped  by  half  a  fpear. — She 
wildly  turns  her  to  the  other  fide.  The  window  is  there,  from 
which  virgins  oft  beheld  their  face  of  beauty  in  the  flood.  From 
its  height  fhe  throws  herfelf  into  Gormluba's  ftream.  The  bard 
with  his  harp  goes,  trembling,  to  the  door.  His  fteps  are  like  the 
warrior  of  many  years,  when  he  bears,  mournful,  to  the  tomb  the 
fon  of  his  fon.  The  threfhold  is  flippery  with  Crigal's  wandering 
blood  ;  acrofs  it  the  aged  falls.     The  fpear  of  Duarma  over  him  is 

lifted  ; 
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lifted  ;  but  the  dying  Crigal  tells,  '  It  is  the  bard  *.' — A  gray  dog 
comes  howling  by,  and  in  his  fide  receives  the  fpear. — The  hall  is 
on  fire.  Its  flames  are  moon-beams  in  the  vale.  The  bard  feeks 
Civa-dona  with  their  light,  and  finds  her  clung  to  a  branch  that 
wandered  acrofs  the  ftream.  Crigal  is  laid  in  his  filent  bed,  and 
Civa-dona  is  clad  in  his  robes.  She  goes  with  the  bard  to  feek  for 
aid. — King  of  Morven,  the  unhappy  two  are  before  thee  ;  give  the 
young  and  the  old  thine  aid." 

The  bard  ceafed.  The  burfl:  of  his  grief  arofe.  With  the  vir- 
gin-fifters  of  Morven  Civa-dona  retired.  She  retired,  like  a  ftar 
behind  its  cloud,  after  its  watery  face  hath  fparkled  a  little  through 
the  ftorm.  In  her  brother's  robe,  where  it  veiled  her  head,  we  faw 
the  marks  of  Duarma's  fpear. 

The  tear  ftarts  into  the  eye  of  the  king.  With  his  gray  lock 
he  wipes  it  off.  His  heroes  forget  the  feaft.  "  Reach  me,"  faid 
Frefdal,  "  my  fpear." 

"  The  dav  lifts  above  the  hill  his  gray  head  t-  Our  courfe 
{hall  be  to  Ardven's  chafe.  Ten  heroes  fhall  vifit  thence  Duarma's 
hall :  and  the  youth  who  wins  her  love,  fhall  remain  with  Civa- 
dona." 

We  flew,  light  as  ghofls  when  they  retire  from  day.    Gara  alone 

remains  at  Tura  ;  that  no  wandering  foe  may  alarm  our  maids. — 

Daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  that  burfl  of  grief?     Their  hall  is  the 

houfe  of  joy  yet.     Dry,  then,  Malvina,  thy  tears,  and  give  the  reft 

of  the  tale  to  the  fong. — The  fong  of  grief  is  a  ftream,  O  Malvina ! 

It  melts  the  foul  of  the  mighty,  and  carries  it  along  in  its  darkly 

courfe.     Its  murmur,  though  fad,  is  pleafant. 

Dost 

*  The  character  and  perfon  of  the  bard  were  always  held  facred  even  by  the  moft 
unfparing  cruelty.  f  Fingal  fpeaks. 
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Dost  thou  not  remember,  Malvina,  the  beauty  of  the  ftranger, 
when  the  brightnefs  of  the  day  arofe,  and  the  fun  fhone  on  the 
heathy  hill  ?  Yes  ;  for  thou  didft  attend  her,  on  thy  fteed  to  Ardven, 
and  then  purfue  the  chafe  with  the  king.  It  was  then  we  beheld 
the  beauty  of  Civa-dona,  when  thou  didft  retire,  like  the  moon, 
behind  thy  mountains.  She  fhone,  like  a  bright  ftar  over  the 
broken  edge  of  a  cloud ;  but  who  could  admire  that  ftar,  when 
the  full  unclouded  moon  was  feen  ? — Yet  the  ftar  of  Gormluba 
was  fair. — White  were  the  rows  within  her  lips  *  ;  and   like  the 


Sf 


down 


Bha 


-gheuga 


lis  mar  bha 
Anns  a  cheud-fhas  ur. 
A  folt  buidhe  mar  orra-fhleibhte; 
Smar  dhearfa  greine  a  fuil. 


*  The  poet  carries  the  defcription  of 

this  lady  to  an  unufual  length,  either  to 

divert,  for  a  little,  Malvina's  grief;  or  to 

pay  the  greateft  compliment  he  could  to  . 

r   '  °  r  .  A  later  poet  has  been  fo  (truck  with  this 

her  beauty,  by  giving  fuch    a  portrait  of      ,  r    .     .  .    .  ,  .      . 

i>     1  b       b  r  delcription,  that,  on  hearing  it,  he  na- 

one  whom  he  allows  her  to   have    fo   far  4,,„n_ -__„in.j  l:„  j„r;„  „r  u  •       _    1 

turally  exprened  his  delire  01   being  made 

excelled.     The  original  is  beautiful  •,  but  1  u     r  „u        v.       .        »   c  u   r 

°  nappy  by  iuch   a  beauty;    *'    lor  whofe 

has  had  the  misfortune   to  be  confidered  love  he  would   render  more  than  ,ove  . 

as  only  ideal  ;  infomuch  that  it   has  got  for  whofe  regard  he  woul<1  render  more 

the  name  of  Aijling  air  dhrcach  mnai,  or  than  regard;  and  always  maintain  an  af- 

»  The  vifion  of  the  beautiful  woman."  feaion,  which  in  the  longeft  revolution 


Such  as  think  it  a  trefpafs,  will,  it  is  ho- 
ped, forgive  the  inferting  it  here,  for  the 
fake  of  its  admirers. 

Innfeam  pairt  do  dhreach  na  reul  4 
Bu  glieal  a  dcud,  gu  hur  dlu. 
'S  mar  chanach  an  t  fleibhe, 
Bha  a  cneas  fa  h  eidc'  ur. 
Bha  a  braighc  cearclach  ban. 
Mar  fheachda  tla  's  an  fhireach, 
Bha  da  chich  air  a  h  uchd  cial'ach  : 
Be'n  dreach  fud  miann  gach  fir. 

Bu  (hoithe'  binn  a  gloir, 
Sbu  dcirgc  nan  ros  a  bcul. 
Mar  chobhar  fios  ra  laobh 
Sinnte  gu  caol  bha  'lamh. 
Bha  'da  chaol-mhala  mliiue, 
Du'-dhopn  air  liobh  an  loin. 
A  da  ghruaidh  air  dhreach  nan  caoran, 
J3i  gu  hionilan  faor  o  chron. 


of  days  and  nights,  he  promifed,  fhould 
neither  decay  nor  abate."— -As  thefe  lines 
are  in  the  fame  meafure  with  the  de- 
fcription of  the  lady,  they  are  generally 
repeated  along  with  it,  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  joined  to  it. 

'S  truagh  nach  mife  am  fear, 
Annir  nan  rofg  mall, 
D*an  tiubhra  tufa  gradh 
Is  bheirinn  a  dha  da  chionn. 
Bheirinn  gaol  thargbaol, 
Bheirinn  gradh  thar  ghradh  ; 
Bheirinn  run  thar  run, 
Is  mein  thar  mein  a  ghna  ; 
'S  nam  biodh  do  chroidhe  neo'fhaar. 
Gun  ghluafad  as  a  chaoidh', 
Bheirinnfe  dhuit  gradh 
Nach  crionadh  a  la  11a  dh'oidhch. 
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down  of  the  mountain,  under  her  new  robe  was  her  ikin.  Circle 
on  circle  formed  her  faired  neck.  Like  hills,  beneath  their  loft 
fnowy  fleeces,  rofe  her  two  breads  of  love.  The  melody  of  mufic 
was  in  her  voice.  The  rofe,  befide  her  lip,  was  not  red  ;  nor  white, 
befidc  her  hand,  the  foam  of  dreams. — Maid  of  Gormluba,  who 
can  defcribe  thy  beauty !  Thy  eye-brows,  mild  and  narrow,  were 
of  a  darkifh  hue ;  thy  cheeks  were  like  the  red  berry  of  the  moun- 
tain aih.  Around  them  were  fcattered  the  bloffoming  flowers  on 
the  bough  of  the  fpring. — The  yellow  hair  of  Civa-dona  was  like 
the  gilded  top  of  a  mountain,  when  golden  clouds  look  down  upon 
its  green  head,  after  the  fun  has  retired.  Her  eyes  were  bright  as 
fun-beams ;  and  altogether  perfect  was  the  form  of  the  fair. — 
Heroes  beheld,  and  blefled  her. 

We  reached  the  hall  of  Duarma  ;  but  he  was  fled :  he  had  heard 
of  the  fame  of  Morven.  The  elbow  of  his  father  leaned  on  a  gray 
done,  as  he  lay  along  it  on  earth.  His  head  hangs  down  on  his 
hand  ;  and  his  gray  beard  is  ftrewed  in  duft.  His  fighs  are  deep 
on  the  wind ;  and  his  dim,  tearful  eye  is  red.  He  hears  the  rud- 
ling  of  our  feet  near  Talmo's  tomb. — "  My  fon,  my  fon,"  he 
cries,  "  it  is  pleafant  to  be  fo  nigh  the  tread  of  thy  ghoft !" — We 
felt  for  the  aged ;  we  left  him  a  part  of  the  fpoil. 

We  reached  the  place  where  Sithama  dwelt :  but  it  was  dark  and 
defolate.  The  fox  darted  from  its  ruins ;  and  the  owl  reded  in  the 
cleft  of  its  broken  wall.  We  looked  for  the  window  from  which 
the  fair  had  efcaped  ;  but  it  was  fallen.  The  white  dream  leapt, 
roaring,  over  its  heap  of  dones.  We  faw  where  the  threfliold  had 
been  marked  with  Crigal's  blood.  It  had  reded  in  the  hollow  that 
was  worn  in  the  done  by  the  frequent  foot  of  gueds. — Civa-dona 
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was  fad ;  but  we  left  Frefdal  to  cheer  her :  it  was  he  who  had  won 
her  love. 

Fingal  dill  waits  us  on  Ardven.  There  we  partake  of  his 
feaft  of  deer. — Night  comes  :  deep  defcends  :  gholts  rife  with  all 
their  mournful  forms  in  our  dreams.  The  harps  of  their  bards 
are  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb  ;  their  found  comes  to  our  ear  like 
the  mountain-figh,  when  it  is  heard  from  afar  before  the  dorm. 
Over  us,  in  dark  diapelefs  mid,  they  hang.  The  blaft  in  frequent 
eddies  comes :  it  rolls  before  it  all  their  limbs.  But  dill  the  forms 
return.  They  bend  over  us,  leaning  from  the  bread  of  their 
cloud ;   and  often  they  heave  the  figh. 

The  deep  of  the  king  was  ded.  Thrice  had  the  faint  howlings 
of  ghods  awaked  him.  He  afcends  the  hill  to  hear  their  words. 
He  looks  about  him  from  the  height.  He  fees  the  curling  pillars 
of  fmoke  afcend  to  the  dars :  he  fees  the  fpiry  flames  lift  their 
dark-red  head  on  high,  above  his  hall.  His  Ihield  is  ftruck  :  his 
voice  is  up.     "  Tura  flames  through  heaven  !" 

With  the  thunder  we  dart,  at  once,  awake.  We  fly  like  light- 
ning over  the  heath  of  Colra.  Its  dark  dream  meets  us  in  the 
vale.  Each  bounds  over  it,  on  his  fpear,  with  fpeed.  The  fon 
of  Ratho  tumbles  from  the  height  of  his.  "  Heed  me  not,"  he 
cried  ;  "  but  fly :  fly  fad,  and  fave  my  love." — In  the  current, 
twice  he  lifts  his  white  eye  above  the  dream  :  but,  the  third  time, 
he  finks  and  dies. 

We  came  to  Tura ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  flames  were  hid- 
ing, in  dark-red  aflies,  their  head  :  the  ruin  falls,  in  heaps,  above 
the  dying  coals.  The  door,  half-burnt,  is  dill  fhut ;  as  the  daugh- 
ters of  Morven  left  it,  when  they  had  retired  to  red,  in  the  midd 
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of  their  joy.     O  why  did  they  not  find  the  way  to  it,  when  the 
flame  of  the  kindled  heath  awoke  them ! — No  morning,  with  its 
calm  voice,   fhall   ever  difpel  your   {lumbers,    daughters   of  the 
mountains  !  The  voice  of  the  lover,  no  more,  fliall  fay  "  Awake." 
We  turn  to  the  ruin  our  back.     We  bend,  in  fadnefs,  over  otir 
fpears ;  and  loudly  bewail  our  lofs. — Our  hundred  helmets,  and 
our  hundred  bofly  flfields  ;  our  coats  of  mail,  and  fwords  of  light; 
our  hundred  hounds,  the  young  children  of  the  chafe  ;  our  ftud- 
ed  reins,  the  rulers  of  proud  fleeds  ;  and   all   our   banners,  red- 
green  meteors  that  (breamed  in  air  ; — all  thefe,  were,  that  day, 
forgot ;  no  hero  remembered  they  were  in  the  hall. — The  burft 
of  our  grief  was  for  our  hundred  fair,  and  for  their  little  fons  ; 
that  young  grove  of  trees,  growing  in  their  robes  of  green,   in 
the  ihowery  fun-beams  of  the  fpring. — They  were  young  trees  ; 
but  the  flame  catched  their  green  heads,  and  laid  their  beauty, 
amidft  allies,  low.— Malvina,  fair  light !  it  is  not  without  caufe 
thou  art  fad ;  for  all  the  bright  beams  that  attended  thy  courfe  are 
extinguilhed.     One  mournful  grave  contains  the  remains  of  thy 
filters. 

We  flood  all  day,  like  the  dark  ftream  which  the  ice  hath  bound 
in  its  courfe  on  the  mountain  of  cold. — The  darknefs  of  night 
would  return  unperceived,  if  a  voice  had  not  awaked  us  from  our 
grief. — It  is  the  burft  of  the  voice  of  Gara.  We  look  for  him 
in  the  tower  where  he  had  refted  ;  but  he  is  not  there.  His  voice 
afcends  from  a  cave.  The  fad  mourner  there  is  ftretched  in  grief. 
— In  the  troubled  dreams  of  his  reft,  the  crackling  flames  had 
aflailed  his  ear  ;  he  thought  the  foot  of  the  foe  approached.  With 
a   louder  crafh  the  roof  falls  in.     The  fhield  of  the  king,    he 

thinks. 
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thinks,  is  ftnicfc.  At  once  he  ftarts  awake.  His  hair  had  been 
caught  in  the  opening  end  of  the  beam  on  which  he  flept :  he 
leaves  it  there,  with  all  its  fkin.  He  fees  Tura  low :  he  knows 
not  that  his  blood,  a  red  ftream,  defcends.  His  pain,  amidft  his 
grief,  is  forgot.  "  Virgins  of  my  love,  I  will  not  furvive  you," 
he  faid  as,  expiring,  he  fell  on  the  heath  *. 

Nor  didft  thou  die  alone,  O  Gara  :  the  days  of  many  other 
heroes,  in  their  darkly-filent  heath,  were  few  and  mournful.  They 
pined  away  like  green  leaves  over  which  the  mildew  hath  palled  : 
they  fink  in  filence  amidft  the  mofly  heath  of  the  hill.  Like 
ghofts  that  have  not  received  their  fame,  they  fhunned  the  voice  of 
joy  f.  They  retired  to  their  caves  whenrofe  the  found  of  gladnefs. 

Mal- 

*  The  ur-fgeuls  give  a  different  account  incommodious;  but  they  were  ufeful  in 

of  the  death  of  Gara,  and  relate  feveral  their  own  day,  and  moft  of  them  well  ad- 

ftrange  flories  concerning  him,  fuch  as  apted  to  the  neceffity  of  the  times, 
his  having  been  beheaded  on  the  thigh         The  firft  Chriftian  mifTionaries,  in  thefe 

of  Fingal,  &c.  but  thefe  tales  are  mani-  countries,  were  fofenfible  of  the  advantage 

feflly  late  and  fpurious,  and  therefore  re-  to  be  derived  from  fome  of  thefe  fuper- 

jecled.  ftitions,  among  men  who  were  not  yet  ripe 

for  bearing  the  clear  light  of  truth,  that 

f  The  melancholy  ftate  allotted,  after  they  did  not  fo  much  attempt  to  flop  their 

death,  for  fuch   as   had  not  «  received  fource»  as  toturn  them  intoanewchanneU 

their  fame,"  muft  have  ftrongly  excited  With  them,  for  inftance,   whoever   was 

thofe  who  believed  it,  todiftinguifh  them-  not  initiated  into  the  Chriftian   religion 

felves  by  fuch  brave  and  virtuous  actions  by  baptifm,  was  forced  to  wander  after 

as  might  merit   the   praife  of  the  bard,  death,  a  mournful  folitary  (hade,    in  the\ 

We  juftly  laugh  at  many  of  the   fuper-  fame  ftate  as  formerly  thofe  who  had  not 

ftitions    of   our  forefathers:   but   as,  in  "  received  their  fame."     It  was  a  notion 

the  progrefs  of  all  ftates,  fuch  a  period  >n  fhe  Highlands  till  of  very  late,  that  the 

muft  be,  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  admire  faint  voices  of  children  who  had  died  un- 

the  wifdom  with  which  the   Druids  ma-  baptized  were  heard  in  the  woods     and 

naged  this  engine,  fo  as  to  make  it  ge-  other  lonely  places,  bemoaning  theii  hard 

nerally  fubfervient  to    the    interefts    of  fate.--All  countries,  as  well  as  thi<=,  bad 

fociety — The   fuperftrudlures  of  fuper-  once  their  fuperftitious  xras  ;    only  they 

ftition,  like  very  old  towers,  appear  now  are  the    happieft,    which    have   got   the- 

odd  and  fantaftic,  as  well  as  extremely  fooneft  through  them. 
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Malvina  f !  my  caufe  of  grief  is  great.  Thou  haft  loft  thy 
fifters,  fair  lights  upon  the  mountains  ;  but  I  furvive  the  race  of 
heroes.  I  fearch  for  them  with  my  hands  among  the  filent  ftreams 
which  they  ufed  to  haunt ;  but  their  tomb  is  all  I  find.  Alas  !  the 
children  of  the  years  to  come  fhall  not  perceive  even  this  ;  they  will 
feek  it  on  the  mountains,  but  fhall  not  find  it. — The  chief  of  the 
days  that  fhall  be,  will  ftand  on  the  green  hill  where  Tura  was. 
Cona  rolls  below  him  in  its  pebbly  bed.  Its  ftream  wanders,  lo- 
fing  its  way,  through  woods  ;  herds,  along  its  banks,  are  feen  to 
ftray.  Blue  Ocean  trembles  at  a  diftance.  Ifles  lift  their  green, 
frequent  heads,  above  its  wave ;  and  the  bounding  mariner  is  fail- 
ing towards  the  coaft. — "  This  fpot,"  the  chief  will  fay,  "  is  lovely: 
here  raife  for  me,  in  view  of  whales  and  roes,  the  lofty  houfe." — 
They  dig  the  green  mound  •  the  mound  where  Tura  rofe.  Spears, 
half<  burnt,  lift  before  them  their  heads ;  broken  lhields,  amidft 
afhes,  begin  to  appear.  "  It  is  the  tomb  of  heroes,"  he  will  fay ;  "  fliut 
again  the  narrow  houfe."  He  calls  the  gray-haired  bard,  and  afks 
whofe  memory  is  contained  in  the  tomb.  The  bard  looks  around 
for  the  light  of  the  fong  :  but  his  foul  of  age  is  dark;  his  memory 
has  failed.  He  looks  for  his  companions  ;  but  he  fees  their  tomb. 
He  ftands,  perhaps,  a  folitary  tree  like  Offian. — A  folitary  tree  am 

I, 

+  "What  follows  of  this  poem  is  gene-  to  determine  the  true  lift  with  any  degree 

rally  repeated  by  itfelf  under  the  title  of  of  certainty.     The  catalogue  of  names, 

Ojjian  a'  caoidh  nam  Fiann;  but  as  it  feems  when  repeated  by  itfelf,  begins  generally 

to  have  been  originally  a  part  of  Lofga  with  thefe  lines : 

-~  -     •    i  n i  *„  :..     Tl,./,./.-!.  So  far  am  faca' mi  rj  Fhiann, 

Taura,  it  is  here  reltored  to  it.    1  he  great  » 

, ■  ,       ,  ,      r  •.  Chunacas  arm  Cian  agus  Conn, 

number  of  names,  towards  the  end  of  it,  p.onn  ^  u  ^  mo  mhac> 

occafions  fuch  a  difference  in  the  recita-  Raoini'  Art  is  Diarmad  donn. 

tion  of  that  part,  as  made  it  impoflible 
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I,  O  bard,  on  the  lone  mountains ;  its  companions,  one  by  one, 
have  forfook  it :  drooping,  it  mourns  their  departure. 

Malvina. 

And  are  not  the  fifters  of  Malvina,  likewife,  green  trees  that  have 
failed  ?  Yes  ;  and  no  young  plant,  in  their  room,  is  growings 
The  virgins  are  no  more,  and  my  caufe  of  wo  is  great.  In  the  day 
I  look  for  them ;  but  no  trace  of  their  fleps  is  to  be  found,  fave 
the  green  tomb  with  all  it  (tones  of  mofs.  In  the  feafon  of  night  I 
mourn  for  them  ;  but  they  are  lights  that  have  retired  from  their 
blue  place  in  the  heavens.  I  am  like  the  gray  ftar  of  the  morning, 
when,  fickly  and  pale,  it  mourns  behind  its  companions.  It  mourns 
for  a  little,  but  its  own  light  will  foon  grow  dim.  The  huntrefs, 
rifmg  on  the  heath,  lhall  look  up,  but  mall  not  fee  it.  "  We  too," 
fhe  fays  to  her  companion,  "  one  day  fhall  fail." 

Ossian. 

The  heart  of  Oflian  is  funk  in  the  night  of  his  grief.  It  is  like 
the  fun  in  his  dark-crufted  cloud :  no  ray  of  light  burfts  through 
the  gloom  :  no  fmile  alights  on  the  mountain-top  ;  the  filent  val- 
ley, around  its  dark  flream,  is  mournful. — The  heroes  have  with- 
drawn their  light,  which  flione,  like  the  brightnefs  of  my  arms, 
around  me. 

Malvina. 

The  lights  around  Malvina  have  alfo  failed.  My  heart  is  like 
the  moon  when  her  darknefs  grows.  I  draw,  like  her,  my  veil  over 
my  face,  and  lament  my  lifters  in  fecret.  Yes;  fair  lights,  I  will 
not  forget  you,  though  you  have  hid  yourfelves  in  darknefs :  your 
memory  is  mournful  ly-pleafant. 

Os- 
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OSSIAN. 

Nor  can  I  forget  you,  rulers  of  the  ftorm  of  battle,  though  you 
now  reft  in  your  peaceful  {lumbers.   Your  image  ftill  dwells  in  my 
foul,  though  I  fliall  fee  you  no  more,  as  once  I  have  done,  on  the 
brown  heath. — Here  have  I  feen  Fingal,  king  of  men  ;   Ofcar  and 
Ryno,  beams  of  light ;  Artho  of  beauty,  and  the  dark-brown  hair 
of  Dermid.     Here  have  I  feen  the  fon  of  Lutha,  the  meek ;   and 
that  foul  without  guile,  Conchana  ;  with  the  fon  of  Garo  the  bold, 
the  three  Finans,  and  Fed.     Here  burnifhed  the  helmet  of  Eth ; 
here  whittled  in  winds  the  dark  locks  of  Dairo  ;  and  here  ftreamed, 
like  banners,  the  red  hair  of  Dargo.     Here  Trenar  grew  like  an 
oak ;  Torman  roared  like  a  ftream ;  Ardan  ftalked  in  his  pride,  like 
a  tree  lifting  its  green  head  above  the  valley  of  mift ;  Murno  and 
Sivellan,  befide  him,  fmiled  over  blue  fhields.    Cleffamor  of  mighty 
deeds  was  here  ;  and  here  the  polifhed  fteel  of  Fercuth.    Here  arofe 
the  voice  of  Carril ;  and  here  thoufands  liftened  to  the  harp  of 
Ullin.     Here  have  I  feen  Moran  and  Fithil  of  fongs  ;   Connal  of 
fbft  words  and  generous  deeds  ;  Lamdarga  with  his  fpear  of  blood ; 
and  Curach,  whofe  arm  was  an  hoft  in  the  hour  of  danger. — And 
where  art  thou,  Lugar,  whofe  door  was  never  fhut ;  where  is  now 
thy  voice,   Fadetha  of  the  loudeft  cry  ?   where,  Ronuro,  are   thy 
golden  locks  ?     where,   Colda,  are  thy  feet  of  deer  ?    and  where, 
Lumna,   thy    fpear    of  battle  ?    Where  is  mildly-looking  Ledan ; 
with  Branno  of  arms,  and  Tofcar  of  youth  ?  Where  are  the  hunters 
of  the  boar  on  Gormal,  Machrutha,  Colmar,  and  Comalo  ;  Fillan, 
my  brother  of  love,   and  ruddy  Fergus   of  the   mildeft  fpeech  ? 
Where  is  Crugal,  blazing  in  his  fteel ;  and  Dogrena,  the  light  of 
heroes  on  the  plain  ?  Where,  Aldo,  is  now  thy  beauty  ?  and  where, 

Ma- 
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Maronnan,  the  flrength  of  thy  blue  {hells  ?  Who  will  {hew  me 
the  fteps  of  Duchomar,  the  black  but  comely  ;  or  the  face  of  Cri- 
gal,  beam  of  love  ?  Suino,  Sorglan,  and  Conloch,  have  alfo  failed  ; 
the  three  mountain-ftreams  in  our  battles.  Connal,  the  meteor  of 
death,  is  no  more ;  nor  Gaul,  the  whirlwind  by  which  our  foes 
were  fcattered. — Heroes  of  my  love,  you  have  failed ;  none  of  you 
remains  to  flied  the  tear  on  the  tomb  of  Oman.  No  friend  {hall 
raife  my  gray  ftone,  or  prepare,  on  the  lonely  heath,  my  narrow 
bed.  No  ;  the  heroes  of  Morven  have  all  failed.  But  their  me- 
mory fliall  dwell  in  the  foul  of  the  bard. 

Malvina. 
Sisters  of  my  love,  you  have  alfo  failed:  but  in  the  foul  of 
Malvina  you  ftill  remain.  My  departing  breath  fliall  be  a  fong  in 
your  praife. — Yes,  Evirchoma,  Darthula,  Sulmina,  I  feel  your  warm 
beams  pafs  often  over  my  foul.  They  are  like  fun-beams  of  au- 
tumn, when  they  fly  over  the  dark-brown  heath  of  Lena  ;  and  the 
watery  bow,  with  all  its  tears,  is  nigh. — Gellama,  Moina,  Minona! 
you  once  {hone  on  thefe  hills,  though  dim  is  now  your  beauty. 
Melilcoma,  Colmal,  and  Annir,  did  your  form  of  comelinefs  conti- 
nue !  or  are  you,  in  your  thin  clovids,  ftill  admired  by  heroes  ? 
Crimora,  has  thy  beauty  lafted  i  Gelchofla,  where  are  the  fteps  of 
thy  lovelinefs  ? — Derfagrena,  what  is  now  become  of  all  thy  bright- 
nefs  ?  and  where,  Oi-thona,  doft  thou  pour  thy  voice  of  love  ? 
Like  the  harp  of  the  bard,  when  the  chief  of  the  people  is  dead,  it 
was  fweetly- mournful. — And,  why  fhould  you  be  forgot,  Evirallin 
and  Clatho,  faireft  of  all  the  lights  that  have  {hone  on  Morven ! 
Joy  is  a  ftranger  in  Selma,  fince  you  have  fet  in  darknefs  :  the 
fongs  of  virgins  ever  fince  have  ceafed  ;  and  the  harps  of  the  bards 

T  t  are 
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are  filent. — But  the  tears  and  the  voice  of  Malvina  would  fail. — 
Fair  beams  !  you  have  left  your  filler  mournful. — Dimly  fhe  mines 
upon  the  folitary  mountains,  and  her  fteps  are  lonely.  Pale  and 
fickly  is  her  countenance,  as  the  face  of  the  moon  when  it  appears 
in  heaven,  a  gray  cloud,  in  the  feafon  of  the  fun,  after  all  the  ftars 
of  its  courfe  have  retired. — Sifters  of  my  love  !  you  are  ftars  that 
have  failed ;  but  your  memory  is  ftill  with  Malvina. 

Ossian. 

*  Cease,  Malvina,  from  thy  tears.  Thou  makeft  the  aged 
fad.  As  the  night  on  her  wings  is  almoft  paft,  fo  the  night  of  our 
grief  will  foon  be  over.  It  is  like  the  dream  of  the  huntrefs  of  the 
roe,  in  the  cleft  of  her  rock.  In  thought  fhe  falls  from  the  height 
of  hills  :  fhe  alights  in  the  ftream  below  :  her  foul,  like  the  white- 
breafted  bird  of  the  ftream,  is  now  above,  and  now  beneath  the 
flood.  She  cries  to  her  love,  but  he  cannot  come  nigh  her :  her 
foul  flies  on  clouds  :  fhe  fees  him  behind  her,  mournful  at  the 
tomb  of  her  reft.  She  longs  for  his  coming,  for  fhe  is  fad. — Her 
own  figh  awakes  her :  fhe  lifts  her  head  beneath  her  rock ;  and 
the  dream  of  her  terror  is  over. — Such  a  dream  is  our  life,  hunt- 
refs 

*  In  this  place  there  is  fometimes  re-  of  light  on  Lena ;  but  it  was  not  the  fpear 
peatedapaffage  which  feemsrathertohave  of  Ofcar.— Ofcar  !  thy  fpear  is  a  dweller 
been  the  opening  of  fome  other  poem  of  the  tomb,  and  thy  fhield  is  become 
than  any  part  of  this.  As  it  is  tender  dim  in  Selma  ?  I  faw  itsbofs  ;  but  it  was 
and  beautiful,  I  fhall  here  give  the  tranf-  covered  with  mift,  and  its  many  thongs 
lation  of  it.  had  failed- 

Oss.     Why  flow  thy  tears   like   the  Oss.  Love  of  my  Ofcar!  we  too  fhall 

ftream  of  the  fountain  ;  why  fighs  thy  fail,  and  Selma  itfelf  in  its  green  tomb 

voice  like  the  gale  of  Lego  ?  &M  moulder.— But  the  {lumbers  of  the 

Malv,  Doft  thou  alk  the  caufe  of  my  tomb  are  fweet,  O  Malvina  !   let  not  thy 

grief,    when  the  thiftle  grows  in  Selma,  foul  grieve  for  thofe  who  dwelt  in  Mor- 

andthebatsdwellinthehoufeof  Fingal  ?  ven.     They  have  been  beams  that  fhone 

I  liftened  to  a  noife  in  the  blaft  ;  but  it  in  heaven  for  a  feafon,  and   their  path 

was  not  Cuthullin's  car  :  I  faw  a  beam  was  marked  with  day.— 
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refs  of  woody  Cona.  Oar  friends,  before  us,  fhall  foon  awake 
us.  In  the  voice  of  the  reedy  gale,  dofb  thou  not  already  hear 
them  fiy,  "  Malvina  and  Offian  are  foon  to  join  us." — Malvina  ! 
their  found  to  me  is  pleafmt.  It  is  like  the  murmur  of  Lora  to 
the  traveller  of  night,  when  he  comes,  wandering,  over  the  de- 
fart.  His  face  is  towards  Selma ;  but  it  is  hid  in  darknefs.  No 
light  but  the  ftormy  meteor  is  feen  on  the  heath.  The  narrow- 
winding  path  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  is  loft ;  and  the  fhriek 
of  ghofts  is  heard  around.  At  length  he  hears  the  voice  of  Lora, 
leaping  from  its  broken  rocks.  His  joy  returns.  "  Selma,"  he 
fays,  "  is  nigh  !" — Such  *  is  the  joy  of  Oflian  wandering  in  dark- 

T  t  2  nefs, 

*  This  pafiage  and  one  or  two  more  before  us  ;  particularly,  the  words  ren- 
of  the  fame  kind,  feem  to  rife  fomewhat  dered  "  the  light  of  our  joy  fhall  not 
higher  in  fentiment  than  the  general  be  darkened,"  are  in  the  orginal  "  the 
ftrain  of  thefe  poems.  As  this,  in  the  light  of  our  joy  fhall  gleam  as  the  blade 
opinion  of  many,  may  render  their  an-  of  Luno."  The  genius  of  the  Englifh 
tiquiry  more  doubtful,  I  have  here  in-  language  requires  frequently  a  little  foft- 
ferted  the  original,  in  order  to  give  fuch  ening  of  thofe  images  which 'appear  na- 
as  underftand  it  a  fair  opportunity  of  jud-  tural  and  unaffected  in  the  Galic. 

eing  for  themfelves.     Some  of  the  lines,  '         .  r    nir  . 

a      b  '  Sco  ait  is  fin  Oman  anrach 

it  is  poflible,  may   have  been  altered  or  rj  claifdin  cagar  nan  taibhfe 

interpolated;   but    as    the    moft  of   them,  Ga  chuirre'  gu  talla  a  ihinnfir, 

from    their  antiquated     air     and    obfokte  Aite-co'ail  nan  caomh  air  iontrain. 

^t  n.i        1  j     t  1    lL  Ann  talla  nam  flath  am  bi  bron. 

ion,  are  manifeftly  old,  I  was  loth 

*  Ne  faoi  le  deoir  air  a  ghruaidh, 

to  rejeft  any  of  them  upon  a  mere  fuf-  An  (  ^  an  cao|,  an  t  ofcarj 

picion.      PafTages  of  this   nature   aflume  Sam  mair  ofnai' Mala-mine  ? 
a  very  different  look  in  a  tranflation  from  An  Apionar  Aoibhir-aluin  a  Gradh, 

what  they  have  in  the  original,  as  they  No'n  loisg«raros  nam  Fiann: 

.  .  An  fgarar  na  cairdean  o  cheile, 

mult  be  ftnpt  of  their  ancient  garb,  and  ..  ,    ,    ,  .  ,       ,  „    „„■,  j- ;c , 

1  o         »  No  n  dealuigh  an  t  ellg  gach  diais  .' 

drefled  OUt    in    thofe    expreffions  that  are  A  reul  na  mail'e  !  ni  h  amhluidh, 

appropriated     by     modern      COmpofition.  Ach  dealruidh  mar  lann  an  Luin  ar  follus; 

Br  ,  11  .       t  1  Arn  aoihhneas  mar  an  fhairge  cha  traich 

efides,  as  all  metaphors  do  not  run  e-        . 

Scho'n  fhaiLnich  mar  aghaidh  na  Geliaich. 

qually  well  in  all  languages,  nor  the  fame  .        .    ,         ,,   ,,  ■  ,  „i.,«,h,ii 

t  '  b      b      '  Ar  caoimh  mar  iholluis  a  chaocnail 

images  tally  in  one  tongue  fo  well  as  in  >sna  fpeura  faoin  os  ar  cionn 

another,  feveral  alterations  muft  be  made  Cha  bhi  nis  mo  ;  ach  taomaidh 

in  order  to   give   the  ftyle   an   uniform  Le  ceol  aobhach  an  aiteal  th.rumo. 

,      1  o    >_.    11  .'„.•  „       »u-  — Inehean  Thofcair,  uifcag  at  aonar 

look,      borne   fmall   variations,    on  this  h 

account,  have  been  made  in  the  paflagc 


Lcig  air  faondra  mata  do  thuirfc. 
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nefs,  when  a  voice  tells  him,  that,  foon,  he  will  reach  his  fathers. 
— Malvina,  fhall  we  not  then  meet  the  friends  for  whom  we 
mourn  ;  and,  in  their  converfe,  again  rejoice  ? — Shall  there  be  any 
grief  dwelling  in  the  clouds ;  fhall  there  be  any  mourner  there  ? 
— Shall  the  father,  in  that  place,  lofe  his  Ofcar  ;  or  Malvina 
mourn  over  the  tomb  of  her  love  ?■ — Shall  Evirallin,  there,  be  torn 
from  her  Offian ;  the  hall,  like  Tura,  be  burnt ;  or  the  friends  by 
death  be  divided  ? — No ;  fair  beam  !  the  light  of  our  gladnefs 
mail  not  be  darkened :  our  joy  no  more  fhall  wafle  as  the  moon, 
nor  fhrink  as  the  fea,  and  retire.  Our  friends,  no  more,  fhall  be 
ftars  that  forfake  their  blue  place,  and  leave  their  companions 
mournful.  No :  they  will  always  attend  us  in  the  joy  of  our 
courfe ;  they  will  pour  their  light  and  their  glad  fong  around  us. 
—Give,  then,  thy  tears  to  the  wind,  daughter  of  Tofcar !  ceafe 
from  thy  grief,  Malvina,  lonely  bird  1 


CATHLAVA: 


C       A       T       H      L      A      V      A*: 

A  POEM. 

The     ARGUMENT. 

PvONNAN  having  fent  his  fcout  to  affift  Sulmina  in  her  efcape  from  her  father's 
houfe,  looks  for  her  in  vain  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  confults  an  old  Druid, 
from  whom  he  learns  that  fhe  had  been  intercepted  and  carried  off  by  Lava,  to 
whom  her  father  had  formerly  promifed  her  in  marriage.  Ronnan,  with  his 
followers,  purfues  Lava,  and  lands  in  the  night  upon  his  coaft,  where  he  meets 
with  an  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  early  owed  his  life,  and  to  whom  he  makes 
hirnfelf  known  after  he  had  heard  his  ftory.  Next  morning,  the  two  parties  ha- 
ving engaged,  Lava  is  flain;  and  Sulmina,  who  out  of  concern  for  Ronnan  had 
come  to  the  field  in  difguife,  is  found  there,  after  the  battle,  mortally  wounded. 
Ronnan,  having  eftablifhed  his  old  friend  Runma  in  Lava's  pofTeffions,  returns 
home  ;  carrying  with  him  the  body  of  Sulmina.  The  poem  is  addrefTcd  to  the 
fon  of  Arar,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  young  bard. 


THOU  fitted  by  thine  own  blue  flream,  fon  of  Arar;  thy 
harp  lies  filent  by  thy  fide :  why  doft  thou  not  praife  the 
departed  ?  Around  thee,  they  hover  on  clouds,  dark-bending  over 
the  place  of  their  reft.  But  no  voice  is  heard,  fave  that  of  the 
ruffling  breeze,  and  murmuring  brook.  Why  fo  filent,  fon  of 
Arar  ?  Doft  thou  not  know  the  fons  of  fame  are  around  thee  ? 
"  Thou  knoweft  the  fame  of  the  departed,  Orranj-  !  the  deeds 

of 

*  Cathlava,  "  the  battle  of  Lava."  f  Since  the  order  of  the  bards  has  cea- 
This  poem  is  fometimes  called  Dan  an  fed,  almoft  all  the  ancient  Galic  poems 
jhir  leidh,  "  the  fong  of  the  gray  man,"  are  afcribed  to  Oman.  To  the  molt,  and 
from  the  appearance  made  in  it  by  an,  beft  of  them,  he  is  juftly  entitled  ;  but  as 
aged  Druid.  this  feems  to  be  only  an  imitation  of  his 

manner 
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of  other  times  are  funbeams  around  thy  foul.  Take  then  the  harp, 
and  let  the  bard  of  youth  hear  the  fong,  that  he  may  pour  its  light 
on  future  times.  So  fhall  their  names  be  not  forgot  on  their  hills 
when  thy  harp  is  hung  in  thy  filent  hall ;  when  thy  voice  of  mufic 
is  ceafed,  like  the  gale  when  it  fleeps  in  the  trees,  in  the  calm  even- 
ing of  autumn." 

My  voice  indeed  lliall  ceafe,  and  my  harp  ere  long  be  filent ;  but 
their  fame  ihall  not  be  forgotten.  Thou  may  eft  liften  to  their 
praife,  fon  of  Arar,  and  leave  it  to  the  bards  of  the  years  to  come. 

On  thefe  hills  lived  Dumor  of  fpears ;  his  daughter  of  beauty 
moved  graceful  on  his  hills.  Her  harp  was  the  joy  of  his  hall. 
Lava  faw  the  maid,  and  loved  her.  His  arm  was  ftrong  in  the 
wars  of  Dumor,  who  promifed  him  the  fair  Sulmina.  But  the 
maid  refufed  her  love,  and  gave  her  foul  to  Ronnan; — Ronnan  of 
the  fair  hair  and  mildeft  look,  whofe  dwelling  flood  by  the  ftream 
of  Struthorman.  He  heard  of  Sulmina's  grief,  and  fent  his  fcout 
to  bring  her  to  his  hills. 

She  went  with  the  fon  of  night :  butLava  met  her  on  the  heath. 
An  oak  and  a  thoufand  thongs  confine  the  fcout :  a  dark-wombed 
fliip  receives  the  maid.  Loud  were  her  cries,  as  they  bounded 
over  the  ridgy  deep  :  "  Ronnan,  relieve  me  ;  O  Ronnan,  relieve  thy 
love !" 

But  he  hears  thee  not,  haplefs  maid!  By  the  fide  of  a  ftream  he 
fits,  thinking  thou  doft  come. 

"  What  detains  thee,  Sulmina,  fo  long  ?  What  keeps  my  love 
from  the  ftream  of  her  promife  ?    I  liften,  but  hear  not  the  foft 

tread 

manner,  the  name  of  Orran  is  here  re- 

.    •        .       I  i      .1     .      r    /->rr         •  i    r  Co  b'  fhearr  fios  nathnfein, 

tained,   thoutrh  that  of  Olhan  is   no  lefs  .  ,  ,.,-».,  L 

°  OJJitm,  air  bcus  na  dh  fhalbh  .'  «c. 

frequently  ufed  by  thofe  who  repeat  it. 
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tread  of  thy  foot ;  it  is  but  the  breeze,  milling  in  the  aged  tree  of 
Senar.  Come,  my  love,  like  the  roe  to  meet  her  companion  :  why 
are  thy  fteps  fo  ilow  on  the  heath  of  Gormul  ? 

The  night  is  long  without  my  love.  Why  fland  ye  flill,  ye 
travellers  of  the  blue  Iky  ?  Have  you  forgot  to  run  your  courfe ; 
or  are  you,  like  me,  waiting  for  your  loves  ? — Sun  of  the  morn- 
ning,  why  doft  thou  forget  to  rife  ;  why  doft  thou  fleep  fo  long  in 
thy  eaftern  chambers  ? — I  know  it;  thou  haft  met  with  thy  Sulmi- 
na  ;  for  I  fee  not  her  fteps  in  die  heavens.  Yes,  you  are  together, 
fair  lights !  with  your  children,  the  leffer  beams,  in  their  green, 
trembling  beauty,  around  you  In  your  chambers  of  clouds,  you 
are  together,  and  there  the  night  is  fhort.  But,  here,  it  is  long ;  for 
the  blue  eye  of  Sulmina  is  abfent. — Lift  thy  yellow  head  from 
thy  eaftern  cloud,  fon  of  the  morning !  Shine  on  the  path  of 
Sulmina,  O  fun !  and  bring  her   to  the  hill  of  her  promife. 

The  gray- dark  morning  comes.  The  fun  fhines-,  but  it  brings 
not  his  beloved.  He  fees  a  cloud  rife  before  him.  It  aflumes  the 
form  of  Sulmina.  His  arms  are  fpread  ;  he  flies  to  grafp  the  fhape. 
But  a  blaft,  dark-rufhing  from  the  mountain,  comes.  Its  path  is 
through  the  form  of  Sulmina. 

Ronnan  feared  the  fign.     He  went  to  the  aged  Senar*.     Un- 
der 

*  Sean'ar,  "  the  man  of  age."    He  ap-  —Air  lar  tha  flmii  a'  dearcadh 

.  i  r\      -J      i:..:.,„  ;„  1-,;,.  Acb  anam  ann  co  'radh  thaibhfe. 

pears  to  have  been  a  Druid,  living  in  his 

grove  of  oaks.     His  appearance  is  in  the  Tne  reply  of  this  oracle  is  clear  and  la- 
original  fo  awful  and  ftriking,  that  the  conlc> 
poem,  as  already  obferved,  takes  frequent-  Macau  ann  fas  cruaidb, 

.  r  .  Barca,   thar  cuan,  na  deami  ; 

ly  its  name  from  it.  ..   ....     ,  ,        ....        ...     ,, 

■  J  Shuunihinc!    scrnaidn  leam  do  ghlaod.il, 

An  crith-thaice  ri  luire  fein,  ,,     .       .  ,,  ... 

A  taomadh  air  tuinn  gun  fhurtachd  ! 
Fiii*  gheig  dhoilleir  dharaich, 

Lanogluidheachd; —  a' crom-aomadh,  It  was  from  this  pretention  of  the  Druids 

's  fheafag  aofda  fios  mu  bhrollath.  l0  fupernatural  knowledge,  and  from  the 

many 
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der  the  awful  fhade  of  his  oak  he  finds  him,  leaning  on  his  own 
trembling  ftaflf.  His  head  of  age  ftoops  to  the  ground ;  his  gray 
beard  hangs  down  on  his  breaft,  and  his  dim  eyes  are  fixed  on 
earth.  But  his  foul  is  mixed  with  the  fpirits  of  air,  and  his  converfe 
is  with  ghofls. 

"What  feeft  thou  of  my  love,  faid  Ronnan;  what  feeft  thou  of 
Sulmina  ? 

I  see,  faid  the  aged,  a  youth  tied  to  an  oak:  a  vefTel  rides  the 
wave.  Sulmina  pours  her  voice  on  the  fea ;  loud  are  the  fhrieks 
of  the  helplefs. 

Sad  is  thy  tale  to  me,  faid  Ronnan. — Thou  haft  not  heard  its 
fadnefs  all,  faid  Senar. 

Mournful  the  chief  retires.  With  his  fpear  he  ftrikes  the  ga- 
thering bofs.  A  hundred  youths  hear  the  found,  and  ftart,  amidft 
roes,  from  their  beds  of  heath.  We  poured  from  all  our  hills  to  the 
ftream  of  the  chief.  We  pafled  the  night  in  filence,  for  great  was 
the  grief  of  Ronnan.  The  voice  of  no  harp  was  heard  ;  the  found 
of  no  fhell  went  round  ;  no  feaft  was  fpread ;  no  oak  gave  its  glim- 
mering light,  on  that  night,  on  the  heath  of  Struthorman.  Cold, 
drooping,  and  dark  we  fat,  till  day  arofe  in  the  eaft.  With  morning 
we  rufh  to  the  deep;  and  virgins,  with  grief,  beheld  from  behind 
their  rocks  our  flying  fails. 

But  what  are  thy  thoughts  in  the  morning,  Dumor ;  when  no 
daughter  of  beauty  looks,  blue- eyed  between  her  yellow  locks, 
within  thy  darkened  hall  ? — The  daughters  of  the  bow  conveened 
on  the  dew  of  the  dawn.     They  moved  forth  to  the  chafe,  like 

fun- 
many  pafTages  of  this  kind  in  the  ancient  cond-fight,  which  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
Galic  poetry,   that   the  notion  of  the  fc-     Highlands,  took  its  origin. 
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fun-beams  on  the  hill  of  the  eaft.  They  came  to  the  fecret  hall  of 
Sulmina,  but  it  was  filent.  "  Daughter  of  Dumor,  art  thou  not 
yet  awake  ?  Thou  didft  not  ufe  to  be  the  laft  on  the  hill  of  roes. 
Awake ;  arife  :  the  fun  is  coming  forth  ;  and  the  ftag,  riling  in 
his  bed  of  mofs,  is  ftretching  all  his  limbs.  Daughter  of  Du- 
mor, lift  thy  locks ;   this    day  we   move  forth  to    the  chafe   of 

roes. But  ah !  fhe  is  not  here !" — Their  fighs,  like  the  lhrill 

voice  of  the  breeze,  travel  to  the  ear  of  Dumor. — Thy  grief,  Du- 
mor, on  that  morning  was  great ;  but  greater  far  was  thine,  O 
Ron nan ! 

Night  is  gathering  on  the  deep.  The  fhore  of  Lava  appears 
like  mill.     In  the  filence  of  night  we  reach  its  bay. 

Dark  and  cold  was  that  night,  fon  of  Ararj  and  unlheltered 
was  the  place  of  our  reft,  in  the  land  of  ftrangers.  The  obfcured 
flars  were  feen,  at  times,  through  their  torn  robes  of  clouds.  Some 
obferved  their  colour  of  blood,  and  feared  the  fign.  Frequent  was 
the  howling  of  gray  dogs  ;  nor  unheard  were  the  ghofts  of  our  fa- 
thers. They  looked  out,  at  times,  from  their  dark-fkirted  cloud ; 
but  their  countenance  feemed  to  be  mournful. 

Ronnan  fat  by  a  mofTy  ftone.  The  fhield  of  Struthorman 
hung  above  him,  on  a  gray  branch.  The  winds  whiftle  through 
its  thongs. — I  fung,  befide  him,  the  tales  of  old,  and  the  deeds  of 
his  father,  when  he  fought,  on  the  coaft  of  Ullin  *,  with  Commar 
of  many  hills. 

— Cease,  faid  the  chief,  thy  fong,  till  the  day  {hall  light  me  to 

U  u  Lava; 

*    *  Ullin,  Ireland,  or,  more  ftriclly,  Ulftcr, 
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Lava  ;  for  my  wrath  is  kindled  againft  his  race,  at  the  mention  of 
the  wars  of  Ullin.  It  was  returning  thence  his  father  purfued  the 
deer  of  our  hills,  and  fought  my  early  death.  I  was  young ;  I 
could  lift  no  fpear,  nor  draw  from  its  fheath  the  fword.  One  of 
his  men  had  pity  on  my  youth  ;  he  faved  me  from  Lava's  fpear. 
Our  arms  are  ftill  in  his  halls  ;  my  father  did  not  live  to  demand 
them. 

— But  what  low  and  broken  voice  is  that  from  the  heath  ?  Dofl 
thou  not  perceive  that  aged  warrior  drawing  near  ?  His  one  hand 
feems  guided  by  a  child  ;  on  a  fpear,  that  feems  a  burden,  leans  the 
other.  Every  little  rill  flops  his  pace,  and  on  the  withered  furze 
the  aged  Mumbles. — Who  art  thou,  aged  wanderer  of  the  night  ? 
Why  fo  late  on  the  lonely  heath  ?  Haft  thou  loft  the  delight  of  thy 
foul ;  or  haft  thou  caufe  of  wo,  like  me  ? 

"  I  thought  I  hearda  voice.  Thou  knoweft,  my  child,  the  voice 
of  thy  father.  Was  it  not  he,  bidding  me  to  follow  him  to  the 
place  of  his  repofe  ?" 

"  No  ;  for  I  loved  my  father's  voice,  and  I  love  not  that  which 
I  hear.  Their  arms  are  like  my  father's  arms  ;  but  their  voice  is 
like  the  voice  of  ftrangers." 

"  And  dofl  thou  fee  their  arms  ?  Then  fly,  my  child  ;  for  they 
are  fent  by  Lava.  Fly  thou  ;  and,  if  they  will,  let  them  flay  me ; 
for  the  place  is  good  ;  I  feel  the  tomb  of  thy  father." 

The  child  with  terror  flew.  The  aged,  trembling,  flood.  He 
flood,  like  the  dun  red-crefted  fowl  of  the  heath,  when  die  hunt- 
er, vinperceived,  comes  nigh  her  brown  fons.     Quick,  fhe  bids 

her 
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her  little  children  fly,  to  hide  their  heads  in  mofs ;  and  calls  the 
danger  to  herfelf,  tili  they  are  fafe. 

Peace  be  to  the  aged,  faid  Ronnan,  as  he  took  him  by  the 
hand.  Peace  be  to  the  child,  faid  I,  as  in  my  arms  I  took  him 
back.  We  are  not  come  from  Lava  ;  neither  do  our  fwords  bring 
death  to  the  feeble.  No,  their  fafety  is  behind  our  fhields  :  there- 
fore reft  thou  here,  and  tell  the  caufe  of  thy  tear6. 

"  Here  I  will  reft:  here  is  the  clay-cold  dwelling  of  my  fon.  To 
mourn  over  it  am  I  come  with  his  child.  How  filent  under  this 
peaceful  ftone  art  thou  now,  my  fon ;  thou  whirlwind  in  the  ftorm 
of  battle  !  Silent  is  thy  tongue,  and  weak  thy  arm  :  thy  beauty  is 
decayed,  like  the  faded  flower ;  and  thy  ftrength,  like  the  wither- 
ed oak,  hath  failed.  Lamor !  where  is  the  boaft  of  man,  when  the 
clod  is  become  thy  fellow  ?  Only  one  fun  hath  run  his  courfe  fince 
thou  didft,  like  him,  rejoice  in  thy  ftrength,  and  gladden  the  dim 
eyes  of  thy  father.  Like  him  too,  darknefs,  thick  darknefs,  forms 
now  thy  covering.  Yet  his  light  fhall  return,  and  he  will  again 
lift  his  dewy  locks  in  the  eaft,  and  rejoice.  But  when  fhall  thy 
long,  long  night,  my  fon,  be  over;  when  fhall  the  (lumberer  of  the 
tomb  arife  from  his  filent  dwelling  ?  But  thou  lifted  thy  head, 
my  fon,  in  other  lands ;  and  wandered  over  brighter  fields  with 
heroes. — Weep  on,0  ftrangers !  for  he  that  is  low  was  brave;  and 
his  foul,  like  your  own,  was  a  ftream  that  flowed  when  the  tale 
was  mournful." 

Weep  for  him  we  do,  faid  Ronnan:    but  how  is  he  fallen  fo 
foon  ;  was  it  by  the  hand  of  Lava  ? 

"  It  was  ;  and  for  no  other  caufe,  but  that  he  loved  the  friend- 
lefs.  But  in  this  my  fon  was  like  his  fathers.  It  was  the  mark  of  our 

U  u  2  race, 
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race,  that  we  always  flood  up,  though  alone,  to  defend  the  weak. 
Our  fhield  was  a  rock  of  brafs  before  the  unhappy  ;  our  fpear  was 
a  tree  that  flickered  the  flranger. — When  I  was  flrong  in  my  arms 
of  youth,  as  the  tenant  of  this  tomb  was  yefterday,  I  attended  the 
father  of  Lava,  when  he  took  the  fpoils  from  the  halls  of  Struthor- 
man.  My  words  were  loud  againft  him  ;  for  die  heroes  were  ab- 
fent,  and  there  was  none  to  oppofe  him.  One  child  indeed  there 
was,  who  fcarce  could  wield,  in  place  of  a  fpear,  a  little  arrow. 
That  fame  he  heaved,  with  all  his  infant-might,  againft  the  foe. 
On  the  foot  of  Commar  the  blunt  end  of  it,  harmlefs,  fell.  The 
gloomy  chief  turned  his  eye  upon  the  child,  and  faid,  '  Hereafter 
this  child  may  lift  a  more  dangerous  fpear  againft  us.     Let  us  leave 

him  on  that  defart  ifle,  where  we  wait  the  morning's  light.' 

We  came  to  the  ifle ;  and  often  was  the  fpear  of  Commar  half- 
lifted  over  the  fon  of  Struthorman.  My  foul  was  grieved  for  the 
child  of  youth.  He  heard  my  figh,  and  came  near  me.  '.  He  ad- 
mired the  brightnefs  of  my  arms  ;  he  clafped  his  little  hand  about 
my  knee.  He  fmiled  in  my  face :  the  tear  glittered  in  his  blue 
eye.  '  My  father !'  he  faid,  '  I  love  thee.'  My  heart  melted 
above  him  :  my  foul  within  me  was  like  the  rufhing  of  a  flream  ; 
like  the  ftraitened  whirlwind  in  Atha's  cleft,  when  trees  in  the 
ftorm  are  bending.  My  fecret  tears  fell  in  his  yellow  locks,  as  he 
hid  Ins  head  in  the  fkirt  of  my  robe.  As  the  roe,  when  fhe  fears 
the  hunter  hath  obferved  her  haunt,  the  mofly  bed  where  fhe  hath 
hid  her  fon,— or  as  the  eagle  of  heaven,  when  fhe  thinks  that  he 
hath  feen  her  rock, — carries  off,  in  the  night,  her  young ;  fo  I 
took  the  child  in  my  arms,  when  failed  the  light.  I  bore  him 
through  the  waves  to  his  mother,  who  wept  like  the  cloud  of  the 

fliower, 
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fliower,  upon  the  lonely  fhore.  She  gave  me  this  fpear,  and  called 
the  name  of  her  child  Ronnan  *.  But  of  Ronnan  have  I  heard  no 
more,  till  Lava  came  from  the  wars  of  Dumor,  and  told  the  mourn- 
ful maid  of  his  love,  that  he  had  left  him  wounded  by  the  dream 
of  his  land. — My  fon  knew  my  love  for  Ronnan.  '  I  wifh,'  he 
faid,  '  I  had  been  near  to  lift  the  fpear  of  Struthorman.  It  would 
rejoice  to  defend  its  owner.' — His  words  came  to  Lava's  ear.  His 
people  gathered  around  my  fon  at  the  feaft. — This  grave  may  tell 
the  reft.  Mark  it,  ftrangers ;  and  when  you  pais,  fhed  over  it  a 
tear,  and  fay,  '  This  is  the  tomb  of  Lamor.' — Yes,  and  it  will  foon 
be  the  tomb  of  Runma.  But  if  ye  know  the  friends  of  Ronnan, 
bring  them  that  child,  that  they  may  defend  him;  and  give  them 
this  fpear,  for  they  will  know  it." 

The  figh  burfls  from  the  breafl  of  Struthorman's  chief.  He  falls 
on  the  neck  of  the  aged.     "  In  me  thou  haft  thy  Ronnan  !" 

Their  tears  fall,  mingled,  on  the  grave  of  Lamor.  Heroes 
drop  their  fpears,  and  weep,  with  joy,  around  them. 

— But  what  noife  is  that,  like  the  fullen  murmur  of  a  ftream, 
when  the  ftorm  is  about  to  burft  ?  It  is  the  foe  with  their  nume- 
rous hoft.  They  have  perceived  our  coming,  and  their  fteel  faintly 
glimmers  to  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Their  light  is  like  the 
thin  ftream  of  a  rock,  when  fun-beams,  burfting  from  between 
two  clouds,  are  travelling  through  it. 

Ronnan  hears  the  fong  of  battle,  and  the  joy  of  his  counte- 
nance 

*  Ro'-thonnan,  "  through  waves;"   al- 
luding to  the  manner  of  his  efcape.      He  Freiteacb  hliadhna  ri  mur  rhinn 

.  u    i_i        1  »u       r     i_  r  Thug  an  diais  bu  chaoin  dean;  dreach, 

may  have,   probably,  been  the  father  of  „     ,  6 

'  r  '  Deagh  Mhac-Ronnain  nan  fleagh  gtur, 

that  Ma'ronnan  (or  fon  of  Ronnan)  men-  is  Aildhe  nach  d'eur  ncach. 

tioned  in    Oflian's  battle  of  Lora: 
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nance  returns.    He  ftrikes  his  fhield.    His  heroes  are  around  him, 
a  thick  cloud,  the  gathering  of  the  temped  on  Dura. 

As  the  fpirit  of  night  moves,  with  the  collected  blaft  of  heaven 
in  his  courfe,  when  he  prepares  to  pour  his  force  on  the  groves  of 
Ardven  ;  when  oaks  hear  its  found  at  a  diftance,  and,  trembling 
for  its  approach,  already  fhake  their  leaves  :  So  rufhed  Ronnan  to 
the  battle  on  the  head  of  heroes. — Nor  lefs  terrible  is  the  courfe  of 
Lava.  The  found  of  his  people  is  like  thunder  in  clouds,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  difmal.  A  thoufand  helmets  nod  on  high;  like  a 
grove  in  flames  is  the  blaze  of  fpears. 

But  who  {hall  tell  the  rage  of  battle  ?  Thou  haft  feen,  fon  of 
Arar,  two  black  rocks  rolling  from  oppofite  hills  to  meet  in  the 
valley  below ;  a  cloud  of  fmoke  rifes  behind,  and  follows  the 
tract  of  each :  fuch  was  the  terrible  onfet  of  the  people.  Swords 
claih,  and  fhields  refound :  heads  and  helmets  fall :  the  dead  are 
mixed  with  the  dying :  blood  runs  in  a  thoufand  ftreams,  and  the 
fpirits  of  fallen  heroes  afcend  on  its  thin  airy  fmoke.  See !  to  the 
edge  of  every  cloud  they  cling,  as  clings  the  bur  to  the  eagle's  wing 
when  flie  leaves  the  valley  of  dun  roes,  and  flies  to  Moma's  cloudy 
top. 

But  what  eagles  are  thefe  two,  that  ftill  contend  with  ruftling 
wings  on  the  heath  ?  No  gray  kid,  no  red-crefted  cock  is  the  prey 
for  which  they  ft  rive,  as  from  fide  to  fide  they  bound,  and  pour 
death  in  ftreams  from  their  fteel. — See !  one  ftoops  on  his  knee. 
His  Afield  fupports  the  half-fallen  chief,  as  the  rock  fupports  the 
pine,  which  the  ftorm  has  half-overturned  on  Dunora. — Yield  thy 
fpear,  faid  Ronnan  ;  reftore  my  beloved  Sulmina.  I  feek  not  the 
death  of  my  foes,  when  they  lie  before  me  on  earth. 

Yield 
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Yield  I  mull,  Lava  replied,  for  my  blood  is  fhed  ;  die  ftream  of 
my  life  hath  failed. — Sulmina  muft  be  thine.  Behind  that  rock, 
in  her  cave  fhe  refts.  She  looks  down  from  its  door  on  a  blue 
ftream,  where  waves  an  afpen  tree. — Sulmina  muft  be  thine :  but 
let  her  raife  my  tomb ;  for  fhe  was  the  love  of  Lava  the  un- 
happy. 

He  ceafed.  He  funk  on  his  fhield  ;  and  his  people  fled.  Ron- 
nan  bade  us  fpare  them  in  their  flight,  as,  fwift,  he  afcended  the 
rock  to  find  the  place  of  his  love. — The  blue  ftream  he  finds  ;  and 
the  cave  on  its  woody  bank.  But  no  Sulmina  is  there.  The  lone 
wind  founds  in  the  empty  womb  of  the  rock.  The  withered  leaf 
wanders  there,  on  its  ruftling  wing ;  and  no  tract  is  found,  but 
that  of  the  lonely  fox. 

"  Where  art  thou,  O  Sulmina,  my  love  !  Doft  thou  hide  thy- 
felf  from  Ronnan  ? — Come,  Sulmina,  from  thy  fecret  place  ;  come, 
my  love,  it  is  thy  Ronnan  calls  thee!" 

But  thou  calleft  in  vain,  fon  of  grief;  no  one  replies  to  thy 
voice,  fave  the  rock  and  echoing  ftream. 

At  length  the  howling  of  his  dog  is  heard,  in  the  field  of  fallen 
heroes.  Thither  he  turns.  There  he  finds  Sulmina.  She  had  rufhed 
to  the  battle  to  aid  her  Ronnan.  But  death,  on  the  point  of  a  wan- 
dering arrow,  came:  its  barbed  head  is  in  her  breaft  of  fnow.  The 
fparkling  light  of  her  eye  is  become  dim ;  the  rofe  of  her  cheek  is 
faded. 

Ronnan,  pale  like  her  own  half-breathlefs  corfe,  falls  on  her 
neck,  as  drops  the  ivy  when  its  oak  hath  failed.  Sulmina  half- 
opens  her  heavy  eyes.  The  peaceful  {hade  of  death  clofes  them  a- 
gain,  well  pleafed  to  have  feen  her  Ronnan. 

Long 
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Long  we  bended  our  heads  in  filent  grief,  and  fhed  our  tears  a- 
round  Sulmina.  At  length  the  flow  fleps  of  Runma  came.  He 
fpoke  the  words  of  the  aged. 

"  Will  forrow  recal  the  dead;  will  the  cries  of  the  living  dif- 
pel  their  heavy  (lumbers  ?  No ;  they  (till  deep  on,  carelefs  of  the 
cry  of  the  mourner.  But  they  are  only  gone  a  little  before  us  to 
the  land  of  their  reft.  A  few  more  fleeting  days,  on  their  (ilent> 
fwift-gliding  dream  (hall  pafs,  and  our  fteps  (hall  be  in  air  with 
our  friends.  Do  you  not  already  fee  the  cloud-lkirted  robe  pre- 
pared for  Runma.  Nor  (hall  Ronnan  be  long  behind.  The  ftream 
of  grief  waftes  the  bank  on  which  his  beauty  grows.  The  young 
tree,  that  lifts  there  its  green  head,  already  half-bends  over  it  in 
its  fall.     Let,  then,  our  deeds  of  fame  be  many,  while  we  can ; 

and  let  not  our  winged  days  be  wafted  in  mourning Grief  is  a 

calm  ftream,  O  Ronnan!  the  fteps  of  its  courfe  are  filent.  But  it 
undermines  in  fecret  the  beauteous  flower  that  grows  on  its  green 
bank :  drooping  it  hangs  its  withered  head ;  it  falls  while  its  leaf 
is  but  tender  *." 

Ronnan  arofe;  but  (till  he  was  fad.     He  gave  thehalls  of  Lava 

to 

*  The  following  lines  have  in  the  oii-     an  illuftration  of  the  remark  made  in  a 
ginal  all  the  beauty  of  the  objects  which     former  note,  p.  310,  311. 
they  defcribe,  and  all  the  fmoothnefs  of  Tha  Sron  mar  an  fruthan  diamhair 

^,       r,  i-ii  r       1        r        c      r  Aig  iarruidh  fui'  iochdar  na  bmaiche; 

the  itream  which  they  fpeak  of.     buch  *  ,      „      .        .k   „ , .1 

'      r  Tha  n  gallan  cncanadh  ag  aomadh, 

foft  and  mournful  founds  as  oi,  at,  «i,  itti,  A  thog  ri  thaobh  a  gheHgau  aillidh, 

Uai,  &.    OCCUr  fo  often  in  them,    that  the  Tuiteadh  ar  bron,  mata,  's  eireadh  ar  din, 

f       „  a      „     ._  .     j.i  .  i„„  'S  ar  n  uin'  a'  ruith  air  barraibh  fuiathan. 

eye  or  ear,  of  even  a  ltranger  to  the  Ian-  s 

,  S'  ciuin,  a  Ronnain,  ccimc  a  bhroin, 

suage,  will  at  once  perceive  that  they  are  ...    ........ 

0      ^  r  '  S  e  caithegu  foil  a  bhilidh  uaine; 

expreffive  of  fome  of  the  mournful  and  Tha.n  t  a>m  air  a  chaithe  fui,  ,)hon(l 

tender  feelings.     In  this  refpett  they  are  'Sgu  trom,  irom,  tha  cheann  a'  fearg^. 
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toRunma  and  die  fon  of  Lamor:  Fermor  and  thefcout  of  night  he 
left  to  defend  them. 

We  brought  Sulmina  over  the  waves  in  Ronnan's  fhip;  and 
here  we  raifed,  amid  fighs,  her  gray  (lone.  Here  too  refts  the 
youthful  Ronnan,  whofe  arm  was  once  fa  ftrong,  whofe  form  was 
once  fo  fair.  His  days  were  fad  and  few,  on  the  hill ;  he  did  not 
long  furvive  his  beloved.  Under  that  mofs-clad  ftone  he  was  laid, 
where  grows  the  ruftling  grafs.  He  refts  befide  his  Sulmina.  One 
lone  thiftle  bends  between  their  two  gray  (tones  its  head,  and 
fheds  on  either  fide  its  aged  beard.  Often  when  I  fit  here  to  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  I  fee  the  faint  forms  of  the  two  on 
its  watery  beams.  I  take  my  harp,  and  fing  their  praife.  Glad,  they 
depart  on  the  wing  of  winds. 

Why  art  thou  fo  filent,  fon  of  Arar,  when  die  children  of  fame 
are  around  thee  ? 
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The  DEATH  of  ARTHO*: 

A  POEM. 

The      ARGUMENT. 

Ardar,  lamenting  the  lofs  of  his  fon  Calmar,  is  informed  of  the  death  of  his  other 
fon  Artho,  as  he  looked  for  his  return  from  battle.  The  fon  of  Arman  comforts 
him  by  relating  to  him  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  fon.  He  informs  him  alfo  of 
his  own  paffion  for  Colval,  who  had  been  in  love  with  Artho. — Her  death  is  re- 
lated;  with  the  defpair  of  Artho  :  and  the  poem  concludes  with  fome  reflections 
of  Ardar  upon  their  fate,  and  upon  his  own  fituation. 

O  A  D  are  my  thoughts  while  alone  !  Thy  memory  comes,  with 
*^  all  its  grief,  on  my  foul ;  Calmar,  chief  of  heroes.  Thou  wert 
a  fun-beam  to  thy  friends  in  peace ;  a  flafh  of  lightning  to  thy 
foes  in  war.  My  fon  rufhed,  like  a  whirlwind,  to  the  battle: 
many  a  young  oak  has  been  ftrewed  in  his  troubled  path.  The 
return  of  his  renown  was  like  the  fun  when  it  fets.  The 
heart  of  the  aged,  over  him,  was  glad ;  I  bleffed  the  mighty  in 
battle. 

X  x  2       '  But, 

*  This  poem,  which   goes  under  the 
name  of  Bas  Airt  'ic  Ardair,  or  Tuire'  an  *S  cianail  m'  aigne  's  mi  'm  aonar, 

Aofda,   appears   to  be  the  work  of  fome  Calmar  ageiridh  am  fmuaime; 

•     ...    U...  ,,.,l-„„...„     1 i        r>    (rn     -..  'S  a' liona  mochroidhe  lc  mulad, 

ancient,  but  unknown,  bard,     i  ollibly  it 

'  O  reach  faic  mi  tuille  mo  dhea'  mhac. 

might  have  been  compofed  by  Ardar  him-  Bu  chofail  c>n  fioth  ri  gatha  greine> 

felf.        At    leaft    no     Other     poet    appears  »S  am  boile -chatha  ri  teine  fpeuran ; 

throughout  the  piece;    in  which  circum-  Bu  lionar  Jallan  anns  na  roidibh, 

n  *L    j-fl-  r  li    .x  j*  *S  e  ruith  mar  ioma-phaoth  fios  eu  coVaa. 

fiance  it  differs  from   all  the  preceding  5  e  fc 

,  .li  .  Bhiodli  a  phillc'  marghriah  air  fairc, 

poems.      It    begins    With    the    following  'Sant  aofda  legcancuirfeilt  air. 

lines. 
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But,  Calmar !  thou  art  now  no  more  ;  and  the  fun  that  Ihone 
in  the  houfe  of  thy  father  is  fet.  Fuardo  was  a  ftorm  that  feized 
my  early  fun ;  in  one  morning  he  exdnguifhed  all  his  beams. 
Darknefs,  fince  that  day,  dwells  in  Ardlia ;  for  Artho  is  but  a  faint 
ftar,  befide  the  light  of  his  brother.  Yet  thou,  my  fon,  art  alfo 
brave.  But  ah!  thy  arm  may  fail  in  the  firfl  of  thy  battles  ;  for 
thy  father  cannot  defend  thee.  I  attempt  to  lift  the  fpear,  but  I  fall 
to  earth  when  it  does  not  fupport  me.  I  attempt  to  lift  the  ihield, 
but  my  knees  tremble  under  its  burden.  O  that  I  faw  my  only  fon 
return,  in  the  midft  of  his  renown,  from  battle ! 

But  who  comes  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  and  ftately  as  an  oak 
of  the  mountain  ?  His  fair  locks,  like  leaves,  are  waving  around 
him.  He  is  of  the  race  of  Arman,  from  the  battle  of  the  fpears  he 
comes. — Hail,  thou  beam  of  youth !  whence  are  thy  wandering 
fteps  ?  Art  thou  from  the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Say,  does  Artho  live ; 
does  he  return  to  his  gray-haired  father  I  But  why  fhould  I  afk? 
thy  mournful  looks  tell  that  he  is  now  no  more.  Soon  haft  thou 
left  me,  my  fon,  in  darknefs  ;  Artho,  mail  I  no  more  behold  thee? 

Calmar  is  gone ;  Artho  is  low  :  O  that  I  too  had  been  with  my 

children !  In  the  evening  of  life  I  am  left  without  a  fon ;  like  a 
blafted  oak  that  is  left  alone  on  Malmor.  The  breeze  fhall  defcend 
from  the  mountain,  and  the  blaft  fhall  blow  from  die  defart ;  but 
no  green  leaf  of  mine  mall  either  meet.  The  fhowers  of  the  fpring 
fhall  come,  but  no  bough  of  mine  fhall  nourifh;  the  fun  fhall  fmile 
through  the  drops  of  dew,  but  no  green  branch  of  mine  fhall  be- 
hold it.  The  wind  whiffles  in  my  gray  moffy  head ;  its  voice  is, 
"  Thou  fhalt  foon  be  low." — One  comfort  is  all  I  expecT:  before 
then ;  tell  me,  fon  of  youth,  how  fell  my  fon  ? 

"   Wl-TH- 
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"  Without  his  fame  thy  fondidnot  fall  in  battle;  the  mighty 
marked,  with  wonder,  his  courfe,  as  he  ftrode  in  the  midft  of 
foes.  Like  the  thunder  that  breaks  the  groves;  like  the  lightning 
that  lays  low  their  green  heads,  when  fudden  burning  it  fpreads 
terror,  and  again  returns ;  fo  fought,  fo  fell  thy  hero.  The  foes 
were  troubled  at  the  fight  of  Artho;  they  fled,  they  fell.  Death 
from  the  hand  of  Artho  roared  behind  them,  like  the  rolling  of  a 
rock  from  Malmor,  when  it  crufhes  the  trees  in  its  courfe,  till  it 
finks  in  the  lake  below  them.  Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  fame ! 
But  the  arrow  of  death  came  in  the  blafl;  and  the  people  are  fad, 
for  mighty  was  he  that  is  low." 

Pleasant  to  me  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  Arman;  it  is  like  the  beam 
that  difpels  the  clouds  of  night.  Thou  haft  fought  like  thy  fa- 
thers in  their  battles  of  youth,  O  Artho  !  and  thy  name,  like  theirs, 
fhall  be  found  in  the  fong.  When  the  valiant  fall,  a  ftreak  of  light 
behind  them  is  their  fame  ;  their  friends  behold  the  beam,  and  are 
glad.  But  the  feeble  die,  and  are  remembered  no  more ;  their 
friends  are  beheld  with  fcorn  by  mighty  men.  They  walk  in  the 
fdent  valley  alone,  and  fliun  the  eye  of  heroes. 

But,  fon  of  Arman,  why  that  figh  ;  why  thefe  wandering 
looks  ?  Haft  thou  loft  a  brother  of  love  ;  or  is  thy  foul  troubled 
for  the  fpoufe  of  thy  youth  ! 

Nor  have  I  loft  a  brother  of  love  ;  nor  have  I  a  fpoufe  that 
longs  for  my  return  from  the  battle.  My  fighs  are  for  the  fair 
of  Carnmor ;  for  her  my  wandering  looks.  My  thoughts  are  of 
her  in  the  day  ;  of  her  are  my  dreams  in  the  night. — But  her  foul 
is  full  of  Artho.  She  faw  the  youth  move  to  battle,  and  fad  was 
her  troubled  foul.     She  came  to  that  hill,  and  followed  him  far 

with 
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with  her  looks.  Her  mournful  eye  was  wet,  and  her  fighs  were 
heard  by  fecret  ftreams.  "  On  this  cold  rock,"  fhe  faid,  "  I  will 
fit,  till  Artho  of  love  return." — I  am  come  to  meet  the  fun-beam 
of  my  foul.  But  the  rock  is  dark  ;  no  beam  of  light  is  nigh  it. 
The  rock  without  Colval  is  dark ;  but  darker  ftill  is  my  foul  with 
all  its  grief,  for  I  fee  not  the  fteps  of  my  love.  I  fee  not  her  that 
was  fairer  than  the  down  of  the  mountain,  or  the  new-fallen  fnow 
on  the  waving  tree  *. — But  who  comes  from  Malmor  with  dilor- 
dered  looks  ? — It  is  fhe — it  is  my  love  :  but  ah  !  how  changed  ! 
Pale  is  her  cheek,  and  wild  her  look ;  fhe  has  heard  that  her  be- 
loved is  low.     But  hark  !  fhe  fpeaks. 

Colval. 
What  detains  thee,  O  Artho !  ere  now  thou  didfl  promife  to  re- 
turn. Ill-boding  thoughts  diftract  my  foul.  Shouldfl  thou  fall, 
my  love,  can  I  furvive  thee,  and  wander  on  dark  mountains  lone- 
ly ? — No  :  tear  the  ivy  from  the  oak,  tear  the  eagle  from  her  dun- 
robed  prey,  and  tear  the  offspring  from  its  parent  of  love ;  but 
tear  not  my  foul  from  Artho. — But  who  is  it  I  fee  ?  Is  it  my  love 
returning  from  the  battle  ?  Ah  !  no  ;  it  is  the  fon  of  Arman. — 
Trouble  me  not,  O  Farno  ;  I  cannot  love  thee.  What  haft  thou 
done  with  Artho  ?  Will  my  love  return  no  more  ;  is  he  low  in  the 
ftrife  of  fteel  ?  Yes,  he  is  low ;  I  fee  his  robe  in  the  paffing  mift. 
— Leave  me  not,  O  Artho  ;  leave  not  thy  love  ;  for  fhe  too  comes 
on  her  cloud.  Not  hills  with  all  their  deer,  not  moffy  ftreams 
with  all  their  roes,  can  give  joy  to  Colval  when  thou  art  gone.  Ar- 
tho, I  come  ;  O  leave  me  not,  my  love  ! 

Farno. 

*  Two  lines   in   the   original   of  this     beauty: 

paflage    are    fo    beautiful,    that    they    fre-  Bn  ghilebian  na  canach  (leibhe, 

quently  enter  into  defcriptions  of  female  No  ur-flincachd  air  bharra  gheuga. 
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Farno. 
Ah  !  flie  falls  ;  ilie  faints  ;  fhe  dies  away. — And  art  thou  gone, 
faireft  of  maids  ?  In  thee  alone  did  my  foul  delight,  though  thy 
heart  was  fixed  on  Artho.  Thou  art  gone,  and  what  charms  has 
life  to  me  ?  No,  farewel  to  all  die  delights  of  youth ;  farewel  to 
all  the  joys  of  life.  Farewel,  ye  hills  of  Carnmor  * !  and  farewel,  ye 
mofTy  towers  of  Ardlia :  Colval  is  gone,  and  pleafure  is  no  more 

to 

*  So  great  was  the  attachment  of  the  wont  to  anfwer  to  my  cries.     I  fhall  fee 

ancient  Caledonians  to  their  hills,  which  the  cave  that  often  received  my  fteps  from 

fupplied  them  with   the  means  of  fub-  night;  the  cave  where  we  often  rejoiced 

fiftence  at  fo  eafy  a  rate,  that  we  often  around    the   flame  of  the  oak.      There 

find  them  not  only  taking  a  folemn  fare-  our  feaft  of  deer  was  fpread  ;  there  Treig 

wel  of  them  at  death,  but  alfo  imagining  was  our  chink,  and  the   murmur  of  its 

that  a  part  of  their  future  happinefs  con-  ftreams  our  fong.     Ghofts  fhrieked  on 

lifted  in  feeing  and  travelling  over  thofe  their    clouds,    and    the    fpirits    of   the 

fcenes  which  in  life  afforded  them  fo  much  mountain    roared    along     their    hollow 

pleafure.     Of  this,  the  following  extract  ftreams  :  but  no  fear  was  ours ;  in  the 

from  a  fmall  poem,  called  Miann  a  Bhaird,  cave  of  our  rock  fecure  we  lay. — I  fhall 

affords  a  beautiful  inftance.  fee  Scur-elda  tower  above  the  vale,  where 

— "  But  hark  \  I  hear  the  fteps  of  the  tne  welcome  voice  of  the  cuckow  is  early 

hunter.     O  may  the  cry  of  thy  hounds,  heard.--!  fhall  fee  Gormal,  with  its  thou- 

and  the  found  of  thy  darts,  thou  bender  fand  pines ;  I  fhall  fee  it  in  all  its  green 

of  the  yew,  be  often  heard  around  my  beauty,  with  its  many  roes  and  flights  of 

filent  dwelling  !   My  wonted  joy,  when  fowl. — I  fhall  fee  the  ifle  of  trees  in  the 

the  chafe  arofe,  fhall  then  return,   and  lake,  with  the  red  fruit  nodding  over  the 

the  bloom  of  youth  fhall  glow  in  my  cheek  waves — I  fhall   fee   Ardven,  chief  of  a 

that   was   faded.— The    marrow  in    my  thoufand  hills  %  its  fides  are  the  abode  of 

bones  fhall  revive,  when  I  fhall  hear  the  deer;  its  top   the  habitation  of  clouds. 

found  of  fpears,  the  bound  of  dogs,  and  — -I  fee — but   whither,    gay    vifion,    art 

the  twang  of  firings. — With  joy  I  fhall  thou  fled  ? — Thou  haft  left  me.,  to  return 

fpring  up  alive,    when  they   cry   '   The  no  more, 

flag  is  fallen  !'  ««  Farewel  then,  my  beloved  hills;  fare- 

"  I  fhall  then  meet  the  companion  of  my  wel,  children  of  youth.     With  you  it  is. 

chafe ;  the  hound  that  followed  me  late  fummer  ftill  :  but  my   winter  is  come  ;, 

and  early.     I  fhall  fee  the  hills  that  I  lo-  no  fpring,  alas,   is  to  fucceed  ! 

*ed  to  frequent,  and  the  rocks  that  were  — «  O  place  me  by  the  green  fide  of  my 

ftream; 
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to  me.     I  rufli  back  to  thefiejd  of  death,  and  open  my  breaft  to 
fome  feeble  fteel.     Then  Colval  I  fhall  fee  again. 

Ardar. 
Blessed  may  you  be,  children  of  youth !  lovely  were  your 
fouls ;  but  why  fo  foon  departed  ?  Happy  the  young  who  die  in 
the  days  of  their  joy.  They  feel  not  the  burden  of  years  ;  they 
fee  not  the  days  of  trouble  :  Days  in  which  the  fun  on  the  moun- 
tains is  dim;  and  dark  years  creep  flnwly  on  the  heath  of  mourn- 
ing. Slow  rolls  the  tide  of  years  to  me,  O  my  fathers  !  Why  do 
I  wander  on  Ardlia  when  my  race  hath  failed  ?  Come,  ye  fathers  of 
Ardar !  convey  me  to  the  place  where  the  fons  of  my  love  repofe. 
— Is  that  your  voice  I  hear  in  the  breeze  ? — Yes,  and  I  go  in  the 
ruftling  of  your  courfe  :  in  the  fold  of  your  wandering  blafl  I  go. 
There  Artho  and  Calmar  I  mall  fee  again ;  and  fad  and  alone  I 
fhall  be  no  more.  Jr 

ft  ream  ;  place  the  (hell,  and  my  father's  the  hall  where  Oflian  and  Da6l  reft.  The 
fhield,  befide  me  in  my  narrow  houfe. —  evening  of  my  life  is  come,  and  the  bard 
Open,   open,  ye  ghofts  of  my  fathers  !     (hall  no  more  be  found  in  his  place  !" 
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